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NOTES AND COMMENIS‏ — 


aims of The New Adelphi have been sufficiently —— in 
ات‎ the prospeetus, ۶ہ عمنممہ‎ which ے٭‎ shall be pleased to send for 
distribution to any readers مط×‎ desire them. There is مھ‎ need 

to attempt any further statement of our purposes. 3 they are truly 
fealiæed. they will دحا‎ implicit in the magazine; )ا‎ not, it is better not 
to parade them. Nor is there صد‎ need for more than a passing referenoe 
to the difficulties under which this first number of the new series has 
been eymposed. The most serious of them have now been overeome. 


Shakespeare Notes, which will be a regular feature of the maga-‏ ع7 
مز e, are, from an editorial point of view, rather anomalous. It‏ 
Review of Shake-‏ '' مٗ atrange that there should be in this country‏ 
he is the most salutary, is also the‏ مم ſpudies. Shakespeare,‏ ۵7:7 
inost diſſicùlt of Pnglish authors: and some sort of elearing-house ſor‏ 
work has long been‏ منط fGenuine contributions towards interpretation of‏ 
necessary. The Neu Adelphi can make only a modest beginning;‏ 
but better c modest beginning than none at all.‏ 


We would draw the attention of our readers to the amicable dis- 
eussionp nov being pursued in The Monthl Criterion, of an چوھوةہ‎ 
Tovwatds a Synthesis,“ contributed زط‎ Mr. Middleton Murry to that 
ھ٣‎ for June, 1927. This essay has provoked mueh eriticia. It 
las been discussed ہا‎ Father D'Arey, S. ĩ., and Mr. Charles Mauron اط‎ 

0 September number, and —8 eriticiꝛed ہا‎ Mr. T. S. اناگ‎ 
1 38: Ramon Fernandes in October number of The Montih, 
* The discussion has been valuable, and we hope in the جم‎ 
numhæer of The مہ۷‎ Adelphi ہا‎ give some account of the points at i پھتاکھا‎ 
and to indicate more ہہ .٣ے آحدءآہ‎ position. 
We vᷣuggest to our readers that they chould place The New Adelx 
on the auggestion-·book of the many libraries, publie or otherwise, to 
hieh they have access. There جم‎ unfortunately, many people اج‎ 
× سممامہ‎ the modest subscription of 10+. per annum is prohibitive; and 
thlere are رصوحد‎ pulilie lübraries — ——⏑—⏑— 
e be aeen. 
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FPSYCBHOLOGVY AND ھت‎ DRAMA- 
0(7 ْ 


origin of صحعصل‎ is a question للناہء‎ under debate, ہ‎ problem 
of enormous range, tempting inquiry beyond the limits of 
vwritten ۶۷۷:۰۶ into a region vhere the literary palæontologist 

by uneertain inſerence from survivals. the ſoesil vestiges‏ نڈہ guided‏ می 
eivilized man has all hut forgotten. This paper might be‏ اما ot᷑ ٥ life‏ 
trustful‏ د essay apeculative and suggestive.“ Icannot advise‏ صہد ealled‏ 
two hypotheses, both‏ دہ of any part of it. It is based‏ 
مہم flereely eontested by eompetent erities. The first hypothesis is‏ 

logical; the aecond is concerned with the ritual origin کہ‎ drama. 

A certain school of psyehologists instruet us to look upon tradition 
in a new light. We have been accustomed to think of tradition as a 
chain of evolution - a line کہ‎ causes and وا لا‎ stretched out hori- 
æꝛontaliy along the course آہ‎ time from past to future. We have traced 
out its history from ancient documents, قصد‎ bridged the gaps of testi- 
mony ععلمنا بط‎ of more or less hazardous inference. But now it is 
sauggested that an epitome of the whole story might be brought to gnt 
out of the last place where we thought of looking for it, namely, dur 
own minds. ۷۰ may think of tradition, not only مد‎ a horizontal chain 
apread out in the order of time, but also under the image of a geologieaĩl 
deposit, reaching down vertieally into the depths of every consciousness. 
Embryology has shown that each individusi, as the body دا‎ chaped in 
the mother's womb, runs through, in د‎ few months, الد‎ the main phases 
of development through طەنط×‎ the race has pasced in as many myriadae 
کہ‎ years. Some psycehologists now point to a parallel mirsele in the 
evolution of the individual mind. With this difference: the body, 
transforming organ after organ to fresh uses, leaves the outworn ود‎ 
and functions behind. But the soul, though it drink deep of the veter⸗ 
ئوہ‎ oblivion, enters the worlid not in entire forgetfuiness اط‎ possescing 
ctill, صا‎ the vast subterranean treasure-houſe of the uneonscious, a 
compendium. of racial experience. So, at least, عصمہ‎ believe, endã they 
might argue that لا‎ it were not for this vertical deposit ہ٤‎ tradition صا‎ 
every mind, huried more or less deeply, but آالناد‎ recoverable. e ةلومطاء‎ 
not be able to enter with understanding or sympathy into tie extemi 
tradition atreteching away behind us into the paet. As ve folloveã the 
history baekwards ×٣٢ should reseh ہ‎ Lmit beyond طەنط٭‎ it wonid, 
beoome meaningleas; there vould be nothing in our range کہ‎ potible 
experience to respond ہا‎ it. It would be dead and جج عوحدهە”ط ,عصدمع‎ 
ahould be ineapable کہ‎ re· lving it. As it is, ٢ ۹٥ ما ود حد صنا<تد‎ 

Committee of عط‎ Elghth 
—— — 
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up from hidden roots in vhat ٤ have called the vertical depoeit. 
Charlotte 3 دز ,قخدہ7‎ her prefaee to Wuthering Heignhts, deseribes thę 


apontaneous emergenee of eertain images صا‎ artistie ereation. 


Wnether it is right or advisable to ereate beings دعالا‎ Heath- 
,لئنلہ‎ I do not Know; Iscarcely think it is. But this J know; the 
vriter vho possesses the creative gift owns something of vhich 
he is not always maſster —something that, at times, strangely vwille 
and wortks for itself. He may ہما‎ dovn rules and devise prineiples, 
and to rules and prineiples it will perhaps for years lie in Subjeetion; 
and then, haply vithout any warning of revolt, there eomes ےھ‎ time 
vhen it will مد‎ longer eonsent ٠ئ‎ ' harrow the valleys or be bound 
vith a band in the furrow. .. when, refusing absolutely to make 
ropes out of sea-sand any —— it sets to work دہ‎ atatue-hewing, 
and you have a Pluto or a Jove, د‎ Tisiphone or a Psyche, à Mermaid 
or ہہ‎ Madonna, مه‎ Fate or Inspiration direct. Be the work grim 
or glorious, you have little choice left but quiescent adoption. As 
for you-the nominal artist-your share in it has been to work 
passively under dictates you neither delivered nor could question - 
that would not be uttered at your prayer, nor suppressed nor 
changed at your caprice. If the resuit be attractive, the World 
will praise you, vho little deserve praise; if it be repulsive, the aame 
۳۲۰:13 vwill hlame you, مطام‎ almost as little deserve blame.“ 


In men vho are not ereative artists, this unsolicited emergenee of 
spontaneous images is said to occur in the phrantoms that pass across 
the stage of dreams. We let them pass unheeded; the poet is he vho 
is able to eapture these dream- figures and عق‎ their outlines, ordered and 

to his conscious design, in form and eolour, or in the subtler 
medium of verhal images, ہا‎ which, by means of the actor, he ean 4ء‎ 
تہ‎ hody with living voicee and movement, and مد‎ present their action 
framed in a little worlä that he has carved, to be the scene ي4‎ 
his miniature creation, out of the common vworld of space and time. [7 
these cereatures are indeed to live, they must not دا‎ the work of deliberate 
synthesis, lixe the alehemist's homunculus; they must present them- 
selves already endowed vith independent life and the full inward vealth 
ot᷑ passion and character that will unfold itselt by laws of its ovn, to the 


* 


surprise, it may ,دا‎ of the artist himself. And, گا‎ they are to move the 


apeetator, ————— 
are already there, dormant in his mind and waiting to be evoked. 


Otherviae the artiat فلہم‎ be like a man ومملمجہ‎ an unknoun tongue 

uttering مقصدمد‎ that have a meaning for تھا ,صنط‎ none for his hearera 

thkis aocount be true, the dramatie artist is draving upon the 
treasure ےہ ہے‎ up in his uneonscious mind, and eausing us to do the 
aame; and this treasure actually consists, as it were, of a stratiſied 
depoeit الله کہ‎ thoae poesibſſities of experienee vhieh have found expres- 

rlon in drama from the beginning ہ٤‎ its history to the present day. It 
وط‎ likely, moreover, that the greater the artist, the further he will plunge 
into the deptha to feteh مہ‎ his pearls. Hence it is that the cupreme 
عامج‎ of art bears the elearest marks of its kinship vith the primitive, 

and this quality may move the feelings of à child more than our ovm, 

vhatever else in it may lie beyond the scope of his intellectual powers. 

It vill follow too that a study of the origin of drama is مھ‎ irrelevant to 

the comprehension of Hamlet or King Lear and of their eſſect upon 

ouraelves. From the standpoint of this psychology, the origin of every 

great drama ما امھ ئا‎ be distinguished from the origin of drama صا‎ 

general 


That, then, is my first hypothesis -the psychological leap in the 
dark. The second is a recent theory about the origin of the Greek 
drama.ꝰ* 

Professor Gilbert Murray based this hypothesis upon a study of the 
traditional framework of the tragie plot -a constant scheme which 
underlies the variety of stories in the extant plays, dividing the action 
ہ٤‎ tragedy into a series of moments. These moments, <ہ‎  “ ۸×:[ 
forms,“ as he called them, are: a eontest (agon), followed ہا‎ the suffering 
and death of the hero; the speech of the messenger announcing the 
death; a lamentation; the discovery or recognition; and the final 
theophany. No explanation of this constant scheme had ever been 
nought or found till Professor Murray saw that the traditional moments 
in the tragie action correspond to the moments in the passion play کہ‎ 
the death and resurreetion of the Vegetation-spirit, or (as 1 would rather 
call it) the spirit of ءلنا‎ in nature. In performances of this Kind, this 
spirit of life contends against its enemy, darkness or winter, and ما‎ 
defeated, alain, and torn in pieces. The death is reported by ء‎ 
messenger; and often the dead body is brought upon a bier and 
lamented. The discovery or recognition of the slain and mutilated 
spirit ĩs followed by his resurreetion or apotheosis, his epiphany in glory. 
The inference is that, whatever other inluences have contributed io 
Greek tragedy, the oonstant mould of the tragie plot was derived from 
ھ‎ ritual drama, originally enacted for the purpose of promoting the 
due oourse of seasonal life صا‎ nature. 

Inspired نا‎ this discovery, J was led to examine the corresponding 
mould or flſxed forms آہ‎ Attie Comedy, and J came to the eonclusion 


—— ——— — — — — — — — ——— 


Precerved in Greeſ Tragedy.“ 5‏ مہ7 the Ritual‏ دہ سمسءظ “ د5" 
K. Harruon's 7َ (1012), p. 841. ————‏ .3 طط Murruy.‏ 


مہ قمحا سا دش اد رم من (سمییر عی مد × ات 
>ومشوصمنمدر Kindred, form ہ٤ religlous‏ ھ ‏ ہ۔- عمق فلت ے 
: سےقے 6 سم سچ۰اسر سیق کس بے ہہ 

eath‏ لممتزصہ the‏ اہ fenat, vhere traces may be found‏ و مھ ےمقلمعد ء َط 
the hero. But the action ہ٤ Comedy takes a‏ کہ and venutrection‏ 
turn. The hero's antagonist is put to defision and driven from the‏ 
The scheme enus with the apotheosis of the hero, accompanied‏ .مد 
3+٤۴‏ حمداجرمگہ by a revel or comos, and the marriage of the‏ 

I cannot here offer مد‎ proof ہ٤‎ Professor Murray's theory or of تہ‎ 
ہہ‎ I must provisionally assume that they are establighed. Taking 
these hypotheses, then, as a point of departure, J want to chow that 
the derivation of Tragedy and Comedy from fertility ritual has left 
traces, not only in the plot-strueture ہ٤‎ their earliest forms, but مملد‎ in 
the psyehology of the essentially comie and tragie types کہ‎ eharaeter. 





It دا‎ easier to apeak of the ritual origin of drama than to make quite 
sure vhat ×٢ mean by that phrase. It does not seem likely that there 
was, ما‎ begin with, ↄ singie form of ritual, vhich lost its religious 
character and, after passing through the stage of folk- play, gave rise to 
both the great forms of literary drama. Probably the truth is more 
complicated than that. We may have to reckon with several kindred 
types of ritual, and also with collateral influences from (let us say) the 
passion-·play of the Eleusinian mysteries, طەنط×‎ never ceased to be a 
religious performance. In the same way, among the sources of the 
modern drama ٭٣‎ find دہ‎ the one hand the mummer's play and other 
survivals of pagan ritual, and دہ‎ the other د‎ quite distinet root in ×ط‎ 
liturgical drama vhieh springs direct from the church .ہز ۷×ہ:‎ In the 
case of the Greeks, we cannot as yet say how the transition occurred 
from fertility ritual to drama. But assuming that it did occur, ۷" 
may consider the general question: مد ہ۴۷۸‎ it ever happen that و‎ 
performance vwhieh decaus مه‎ ritual is perpetuated مہ‎ dramutie "۶ 

The answer ean only be: Because it continues to satisfy certain needs 
of human nature, other than the ostensible purpose مرا ۶ھ‎ religious riis 
wnion و‎ allowed to lapse. If we can discover what these needs are, ve 
دحا الحطہ‎ approaching the primitive significance of dramaꝰ 

back to the supposed beginning, and consider the‏ مع us first‏ )مآ 
purpose and mode of operation of the performance in its religious or‏ 
magical atage. Ishall deal first with Comedy. Let us suppose that‏ 
کہ here the purpose of the original ritual was to stimulate the fertility‏ 
اہ the earth and of the human group. These are the primary needs‏ 
food;‏ کہ earth must yield a sufficient quantity‏ ےط Pvery year‏ .متتا 
Lind. Up to a certain point‏ :اذا every human generation must reproduee‏ 
that he can secure these vital ends by his own actions; but‏ 20۳۶ا man‏ 
other factors whieh must be‏ دہ beyond that point success depends‏ 


F. M. Corntford, Origin آہ‎ Atiic Comedi (1014.) 
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ر رو قز ظچکماج plant: he oan‏ قد چنة دی H.‏ لدھوموہ جا ڈمموشرا 
ألحد ددادھعصا عدتا ,وچعاء <ناعد at aun‏ دہ increase;‏ عط God getn‏ سا 
بوعماقدمخد his dead‏ کہ the tavourabie dispoeition of the xpirits‏ دہ فمعرمت 


humen Hte.‏ ۴ہ be م۵٥٥ for the reproduetion‏ مدحته چم جاعط مەمیم 


When he has done all that ×ط‎ ean do directly, there د سندعصہ لللاء‎ gap 


betveen عنط‎ deaire and ite fSiiment⸗ period of suspenre and amiety. 
Desire and hope are still upon the streteh, and his faney is aetivehy 
—5 in picturing their realization. و‎ 
٠ in this gap, arise the practices of sympathetie or mimetie 
magie and ritual. The tension ہ٤‎ desire whieh cannot be relaxed by 
direetly and actually doing vhat is wanted is relieved ما‎ i 
or imitating the desired etlect —by an anticipatory enactment ہ٤‎ the 
unfulfilled visch, giving an embodiment to the fantasy vith every 
eircumstance that will make it as like as possible to the thing desired. 
So in other forms of magie: if آ‎ cannot get at my enemy to ill him, J 
make a ہد‎ image, pierce it with needles, and melt it over the fire. 
My pent · up hatred is thereby discharged, and 1 feel more eomfortable, 
having done the next best thing -a thing مہ‎ lixe what J want to happen 
that its emotional value is well worth having. Or, if I cannot cause the 
rain ہا‎ fall and water my sovn crop, 1 may throvw water about till I 
leel better. 

This discharge of emotion that has been held in suspense and denied 
an inamediate outlet in direct action is the principle and root motive 
of mimetie performances, ritual or dramatie. Mimetie magioe does not 
rest merely دہ‎ an intellectual confusion of thought or association کہ‎ 
ideas; it rests upon the equivalence, in terms of emotional value, of 
the dramatie representation of wish-fulfilment and the actual fulſilment 
in the course of natural faet. 

In the famous definition of Tragedy, Aristotle says that, by exciting 
the emotions of fear and pity, Tragedy effeets دح‎ purgation (catharsis) تہ‎ 
these emotions. Whatever Aristotle may have understood ہا‎ this 
vword cathareis, we see that it can be applied to the mimetie performance 
ھا‎ this earlieſt stage, if we take it as meaning the relief or discharge ہ٤‎ 
emotion that eannot find an outlet in immediate action, and so eeks 
an outlet صا‎ the mimetie representation of د‎ wih-fantasy. 

Here ×٣ must recognize, in pascing. that mimetie performanees are 
not conſined to the anticipatory enaotment of effecis desired in ضط‎ 
future. There is also the oommemorative type. Some savage tribes, 
aſter a long day's hunting. spend the night in songs and dances vhich 
renaet and revive the experiences of the day. There may للذاہ‎ be an 
element of wish · fulfiliment here. It may be suspeeted that thinge مع‎ 
حط×+سمد‎ better in the songs and dances than they did طط‎ reality just 
إعھ‎ hen the angler is tallcing in the amoking room, the معند‎ and veighi 
اس *— ٴ0‎ ahow a tendeney to increase. 

The element اصہمصلفلن؟-طعام کہ‎ is, Jauppose, مد‎ univerrally چم‎ 
nied in the almoet perpetusl maite-beieve ot ۔صعفلئطہ ہ+نادصنوعط۔‎ 





١‏ ا ا جا 
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mere eopyiug or aping کہ‎ things aeen. It is not holding the وجلدہ‎ up 
to دجام‎ it ءا‎ mimetie in the معصدہ‎ ۷۰ have eonsidered -the drametie 
enactment ؟ہ‎ fantasy, the imaginative fulſiſent of deaire. ہت‎ 
Vren, tena ہ٤ غللطہ ہد چھ× دہ(‎ to معصممجرصمات‎ its بخصصثة ص۷‎ yoo 
aet it to aet exiating dramas, mether follepfays or the oreations of 
ꝛndividual artists, you are providing it vith a ready-made frame غھ‎ 
fautasy. Vou are inviting the chilã to projeet itselt᷑ into characters 
ahaped by other minds; and you are thereby evoking emotions proper 
ہا‎ that aetting -emotions that might othervise have lain dormant; you 
are providing an embodiment for vishes and fantasies that might not 
have sought expression in this form. This is a responeihility. The 
consideration آہ‎ it makes it releyant to inquire: 0/7 wnat nature were مر‎ 
emotions for which — and Traged in their original forme provided 
an outlet⸗ 


It ئا‎ clear that the transition from ritual to play will be acoompanied 
by a oonsiderable change in the character of the emotions involved. 
Our next step must be to appreciate the nature of this change. 

The shift from ritual to play means that the performance losces its 
original external purpose; it ceases to serve the end it was at ا88‎ 
designed to fulfil. In the case we are ooncerned vith, this end was the 
produetion of fertility in man and nature. Suppose, nov, that a time 
comes vhen it is no longer credible that the course of nature صدہ‎ really 
be influenced by mimetie magie. Suppose that ve begin to understand 
that we cannot really make rain by throving one of our neighbours 
into a river. So long دہ‎ faith lasted, we were ready to sacrifice a human 
life for the common good. What shall we do vhen ٣٢ cease to belevo 
that the aacerifiee is efſicacious 7 

I man were a rational ereature, we ahould at once drop the practiee 
04ھ‎ devote our time ٠ئ‎ ط٥‎ study of meteorology. But that is not hov 
ve behave. The custom is q good old custom, and may still have more 
in it than we kKnov. Me shall continue it, in à milder form, Ainding 
some substitute for the human vietim. We may have one of two 
motives. First, we may perpetuate the custom in honour (as we tay) 
of aome divinity مط×‎ is supposed to be gratifled by the speotacle. 
that ease it remains magical, retaining د‎ purpose beyond عردومئآءواز‎ 
good ve hope to get by pleasing our divinity. Or, aecondly, we may 
دہ مج‎ doing it because it amuses us. It then becomes an end in itselt, 
and may lead to some form of art. It is retained for its intrinsie 
emotional value to the performers, apart from any ٭اممگاہ‎ it may ones 
heave had دہ‎ other things. This is the branch ve have to follou up; it 
leads to dramatie art. 

The :ہماع‎ then, outlives the ritual because it للااء‎ provides for the 


وصمد من نمجہ outlet. Bot here‏ د tot‏ ماقم اھت چوٛنندہ؟ عت× بن مخماد× 
طط i now released in‏ غعط point that I would emphaeize. The feeling‏ 
آصطلہ مل ہ4 قدماممہ بالمط:مفنممہ) بوتدہ 


ھ٣. سے‎ illuatrate اعم‎ 1 mean trom the ددد‎ ot Comedy. متا‎ 
صنائقں‎ Comedy thodchout the ages ××مطد‎ e marked atrain ot 
A Reenticuenes⸗. On جدہ‎ hypothetis, this is an original feature 
جس‎ in the carliest phaſte the magical or religious - the sexual licenee 
موچ‎ only ہد‎ means to a further end. It was justiſied, نام‎ by its inherent 
plenaurcableness, hut by its value as so mueh magie of the sympathetie 
.فو‎ It your aim is to stimulate the fertility of nature, the proper 
means lies in the mimetic representation, real or aimulated, of the 
process of reproduetion. For this grave and sufſicient reason the 
لصدمد‎ taboo on sexual indulgenee is raised, and in the serviee of religion 
:اہ‎ prohibited at other times as grossly immoral are sanctioned and 
enjoined. 

Hut once such a door is opened, human nature will be loth to let اذ‎ 
chut again. When the original justifieation has fallen away, the 
tradition of sexual licence is cherisned for its own sake. It has never 
وہ(‎ its hold upon the eomie stage. The suppression of it in the Puritan 
period مہ‎ foloved by a eonspicuous outburst in Restoration Comedy; 
but auch manifestations are only marked symptoms of what is always 
happening. It may be, too, that some of the blame that falls on licen- 
tious playwrights ought to fall دہ‎ the moralists whho dammed up the 
more innocent outlets. 


The strain of licentiousness in the comie tradition is thus accounted 

for as the perpetuation for its own sake of what was once a weans to a 
practical end. We have also to note a second elass لہ‎ emotions طەنط×‎ it 
is the function of Comedy to release. These have their roots in what 
may be called the negative side of fertility ritual. 
Besides the positive induction of fertility زط‎ mimetie means, there 
is also the expulsion of evil inſſuences that threaten to blast the growth 
of the erops. St. Augustine mentions both these eomplementary 
aspeets in his denuncistion of the phallie rites of Liber دہ‎ practised in 
Italy. By such means,“ he exclaims, '' was Liber to be appeased in 
order that the erops might ſsucceed! By such means was malign 
influence Vascinatio) to be driven from the fleldst 

Sir James Frazer has devoted a volume to this expulsion of evils, and 
٤ observes that it is eonstantly associated with علدہ<صاخدہ‎ ہ٤‎ licence. 

The publie and periodie expulsion of devils is commonly preceded or 
followed by a period of general licence, during whieh the ordinary 
restraints of aociety are throvn aside, and all offences, chort of the 
xravest, ate alloved to pass unpunished.“* Among the Hos of N.B. 
کے یس ہت ا سی شش ے شش شچشکتے‎ 

Scopegoat (1018), p. 8985.‏ ء7 ٭ 
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6 قوج کے می ا و — 
و کو سو 3 ا سی و : :- - 
— 


———————— م۷‎ X 
لمات واظ‎ —— emotion و0ماساز جنانمنوت‎ ۱ * — 
بل‎ “٠ کو‎ and vomen,“ it is ےةھمفمعاع‎ ٣ 'لرمپنت وو ەجم‎ 

٦‏ وڈ اد کو ا کے ججیٹاہ سے 6س اکچ 
ہو ۵ time full‏ د let off cteam by allowing for‏ و the person‏ کہ اوت 
he paeriona. The villagers, ahouting and ſinging a wild ehant, go in‏ 
apirit ith aticcxs. Then they feasi and‏ لاہ xoceaion to drive out the‏ 
chidren‏ طمنطم till the festival becomes a saturnale,“ during‏ “ علصصطة 
parents, and psarents their children. and men and vomen‏ جنعط) revile‏ 
become almoet likxe animals in the indulgence of their amorous pro?‏ 
densities.“⸗‏ 

So also in Comedy, associated with the strain of sexual lieence, there 
is ھ‎ second atrain, derived from the negative side of fertility rites -the 
xpulsion of evils. In some of the folk festivals we find the evil in- 
luences impersonated in the antagonist آہ‎ the spirit of fertility. There 
فا‎ a struggle between the two, an agon, dramatised as a hattle between 
tvo parties or individuals, representing Summer and Winter, or, under 
whatever names, the opposite powers of Life and Death. The contest 
aften takes the form of à maten دا‎ abusive language —abuse being one 
د٤ عط‎ most effective means of driving away evil apirits. A vampire, 
for example, can be got rid of by د‎ suitable selection of inaults. From 
this expulsion ہ٤‎ malign infſiuence by means of abuse we صدہ‎ derive the 
iecond constant strain in all the forms of Comedy, طمنط×‎ Aristotle calls 
the element 7 satire (iombio). 

In Attie Comedy the central moment is the agon or contest between 
the hero, or good principle, and his antagonist vho is ہا‎ be defeated and 
æxpelled. The hero's habitual weapon is buſfoonery of a coarse type; 
and after the main contest, there is ceommonly a series of seenes in whieh 
various absurd types -Iyrical poets, oraclemongers, brass· hats, mathe- 
maticians, police inspectors, and the lixe—are derided by the hero- 
buffoon, and driven from the scene طان٭‎ mockery. The common 
ↄoperty of these characters is that they are types of pretentiousness, 
uperior persons, humbugs or impostors of some sort. The common 
man enjoys a satisfaction in seeing their pretensions unmasked. It ias 
asy ما‎ see in these impostors offshoots, as it were, of the chief antagonist 
minor species ہ٤‎ soeial pest, the legitimate prey of the comie gpirit. 
hus the magical employment of abuse and raillery to drive blighting 
afſuences from the fields, developed into the derision of social impoſstors 
×۲ ٢۰٢ type. مھ‎ Comedy became more subtle, there grew from this 
vot the satirical study of all sorts of pretentious persons, the doctor ہ٤‎ 
medicine, the Tartuffe, the misanthrope, ×ط‎ egoist —the great types of 
ꝛomie charaeter. 

We also see here the explanation of two characteristies of Comedy. 
Mme وٴ‎ the double ending-the vietory of the good principle and the 


Tae Scaopegout, p. 8. 
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—— دا وس ہے ہش‎ Comedy, as diutinect وا‎ 
Drocedy. the erentiel thing ما‎ characer rather than plot. mattoi 
Rttle ٭ط‎ the machinery of incident مزا‎ contrived, provided that the 
full eomie value is dravm out of the character. — 





1 رو 
ean now answer the question from vhiceh we started: 07 vhat‏ ۲ 
nature are the emotioſs released in the spectator of primitive Comedy]‏ 
It appears that they are of a rather ugly kind. It is part of Flatoa‏ 
—E againat the atage that eomedy ministers a vicarious .‏ 
he‏ "ہا impulſes in our nature that we normally suppress. “There‏ ما 
bufſoonery which you would be ashamed to indulge in‏ اہ مھ د “ anys,‏ 
an‏ لہ and yet in performances on the comie stage you‏ ہگاہ٭ س٣‏ 
-موجومہ its‏ اد intense delight in listening to it, instead of being disgusted‏ 
ness. There is in you an impulse of buffoonery vhieh you had been‏ 
Kecping under rational resſtraint, because you dreadeò a buffoon's‏ 
tion; but nov you set this impulse free, and the licence you have‏ 
۔ووجممہ given it at the theatre may unconseiously seduee you into similar‏ 
ness in your ovn behaviour.“ “The same,“ he adds“ is true of sexual‏ 
feeling, anger, and all the forms of desire... Poetic representation‏ 
upon these; it waters passions that ought to wither from drought.‏ ہ٣‏ 
they ought to be in subjection. *‏ صعط× and allovs them to rule over us‏ 
The whole eatalogue of licentious literature witnesses to this theory‏ 
٭صہ the viearious indulgenee of normally suppressed emotions, and no‏ کم 
vould deny that theatrieal representation, because of its full-bodied‏ 
the‏ ہ0 conoereteness, is far more potent than any other form of art.‏ 
other hand, ve may diſfer from Plato when he speaks of pasnions that‏ 
ought to wither from drought. We now suspeet that naturai pasasions‏ 
that are suppressed do not wither, but are merely driven along aub-‏ 
terranean channels to issue in unsuspected forms elsewhere. In Comedy‏ 
bans frank coarseness is apt to lead to‏ طەنط× the reſinement of manners‏ 
اامطاملهثلعط innuendo. Naked indeceney is none the better for being‏ 
with hypoerisy.‏ 


In the pavage J have quoted, Plato is thinking of the speetator 
identifying himself with the hero bufſoon, the triumphant prineciple in 
the primitive contest. Under cover of this identiſieation, this projcetion 
اہ‎ ourselves into the good ہم‎ sympathetie principle - an identifeation 
طائطہ‎ ve conseiously approve -there طخ 1معاحدم مز‎ unacknowledged 
indulgence of the impuĩse to coarseness and licence, vhieh, vere 6 
oonacious کہ‎ it, we chould disapprove. In another placef Plato analyres 
the aimilarly oomplex feeline ہ٤‎ the speetator towarda the objeet اہ‎ 
ridieule, the heroſs antagonist, the impoſtor or type ۔حماموحعطہ منصوہ آہ‎ 
In this case also he صھ یم مم‎ unacknowledged motive,. secretiy 


Republie x. odo. Philebus, p. 48. 





This is د‎ aubtle ohservation. Overtly, ٥ سو مہ ات‎ 0 ْ 
لہ‎ the ridienlous pretender; but vhile ×٢ ماعط‎ him and rejoioe at طط‎ 


eoretly lixe to be? He elaims to possess qualities that ve ahould 
dmire and value in ourselves. There is something صا‎ us that would 
ہا ع لا‎ cwagger like a brass -hat. As ٣٣ cannot impose upon our 
eighbours, we envy those vho do, at the same time that ve ind ٭‎ 
aoral aatisfaction in seeing imposture exposed —in another person. 

On this chowing, the primitive emotions surreptitiously released by 
حدصہٴ‎ ا٣‎ from the restraints that normally suppress them are sensuality 
8ھ‎ envy. The combination of the two may be illustrated from one 
the great types of more developed Comedy, دہ‎ Juan. Every man 
٢ام‎ Inows himself would admit that some part of his nature would sell 
he کہ اد‎ him to the devil in order to enijoy Don Juan's eareer vithout 
وا‎ eonsequences. WVhen we contemplate his career upon the atage, 
re ean obtain the double satisfaction of enjoying his pleasure in fantasy, 
nd, vhen the end comes, of gratifying ہہ‎ moral nature -or is it rather 
ne hatred that attends دہ‎ envy ?—-by seeing the penalty that vwe 
iould have incurred fall, not دہ‎ us, but دہ‎ him. 

Thus the evil principle impersonated in the central ſigure of later 
omedy becomes, in some sense, a ccapegout. The catharsis, or riddanoe 
evil, is cccomplished by the vicarious expression of feelings that our 
atter nature disowns, followed by their punishment in the person گہ‎ 
he scapegoat or sin-bearer. 

F. M. Conxronp. 
To be concluded.) 





7۲۷0771 ٦ 
AMP of the West, held طونط‎ aloft 
By hand unseen of her vhose name 
Thou hearest; star when nighte are soſt 
And earth breathes ۰3ول‎ the faint ſlame 
0۶ pungenꝭ green vherein is mingled 
Wild cherry's virginal, kKeen smell; 
White Venus, saingled 
From galaxies to he the guide 
01 man and bride, 
Take thou our thanks for this thy miracle. 


The silver-footed girl once erept 

And leaned far out the window ledge 
ہ7‎ ponder, vhen they thoughbt she slept, 
Thy twin lights at the water's edge; 
Until as sparks among the embers 

Die, thine image waned away, 

But عطہ‎ remembers, 

And for the wonder thou hast wrought 
A votive thougnht 

She offered دہ‎ the threshold of the Day. 


Vet spring was late this year; the snow 
Still hid thee and the garden paled 

Beneath a withered moon, مد‎ though 

For once thy miracle had failed. 

Thin علدہ‎ leaves, ghosts of ſoliage, clung 
Above the new year in the sheath, 

And vwhere they hung 

Cold shadow hid the snow from day 

So that it lay 

Round ہب‎ tree-trunk like × faded vwreath. 


Novw comes thine hour. This marriage eve 
Win 1 alone thy vigil keep, 

While maiden ſingered fancies veave 

For her upon the loom of sleep 

of the inviolate land‏ دس زط 

beautiful than snov, vhere she‏ مگ 
Needs not my hand‏ 

To guide her, where she reigns in light 
One last, long night. 

Untrammelled by our fair conspiraey. 





Than ours fills all عط‎ universe with her. 


But thou and 1, العطء‎ call her back. 
Love swoons in those vast periods; 
Her feet stray in the heaving black 

So far from the more homely gods. 

O call her مہ‎ she comes to me 
Tomorrow in the lovers' dawn, 

Clean as the sea, 

Her gainly body مد‎ with د‎ surmise 
That veils her eyes, 

Not furtive but most regally withdrawn. 


Behind her morning overarches, 

Tiers of crimson fire that make 

Greener the violent green of larches, 

Bluer the calm blue ہ٤‎ the lake. 

The white swan drifts in mirrored sleep, 

The haze is tangled in the rushes; 

Clear and deep 

A drop ہ٤‎ dew rings in the pond 

And fields respond 

With songs of robins, meadow-larka, and thrushes. 


Novw, Love, J call thee, and am heard 

By none but thee. Ispeak thy name; 

1 wed thee with a secret word 

In accent quiet as × flame. 

1] say thou art the one who arrives 

For ever, vho never shall depart;: 

Through a thousand lives 

Wnen fields are sweetened beneath the sun 
Thou art the one 

Wno vakes the immortal in the mortal heart. 


Nactenl the worid 
With trumpet 
The loud aolemnities begin, 
The caravana come from the west; 

The ahips ہ٤‎ iandalwood that smell 

Sweet رط دم‎ frankincense they bear 
Drift on the swell 

Lixe phautoms through the early haze, 
Their lamps ablaze, 

Their red sails flat against the moveless air. 





Hasten! we have not long against 

That hour of pomp vhen we must see 

Our rocky garden neatly ſenced, 

Our love in mild captivity. 

Now davn spreads open like د‎ fan 

01 sultry fire, the wet leaves stir; 

Girl and man 

Pass through the elemental gate, 

For epring was late 

And now the summer has caught up with hei. 


At the waterside a tree is growing 

Wose blossoms crowd the drifting air, 
And of its fruit there is no Knowing 

Till thou hast tasted of it there. 

Its dark leaves in the morning chime 

Not of the morning or the night, 

But oſ the time 

Between the chaos and the flame 

When softly came 

The Word that made eternal love's delight. 


Eternal the brief joy of flesh, 

The finite infinite and vhole, 

The thwarted body fired afresh 

flames that mount into the soul.‏ رط 

The fruit ahall follow the tree-in·flower 
With ripe fulilment after pain; 

Thuis is the hour, 

The golden rift in time vherefrom 

Surely للعطء‎ eome 

The چھمہ‎ ه٤‎ love-in·death made گگنا‎ again. 


ات وت 





And we in ours, until we rest 
Beyond the west 
Wnere death lies slain beneath the single heart. 


.8۰ ٣نتتتآ‏ 7ھددہ7 
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ہے جامہ صعدم ھحہ جہ۔' 


French house Jsought was aeen, ]آعہ‎ turned د‎ corner, remo 
in a diminishing· avenue of noble trees. 216۳ the huah 
midsummer vwas the vibration of many wings. The bees wer 

in the limes. Icould᷑ smell the sweetness of that tree; it ما‎ full aumm⸗ 

vhen the limes are flowering, and the bees get drunk. ٤ found that 
pleaaant conſirmation of the season, for to me that summer was hard] 
authentic. The house was set deeply in a long perspective of folia 
مہ‎ though Istood in the June of one year, and saw distantly the pa 
chost of the old ehateau in a silent June of the past. J wanted to reac 
hat house, but it looked as though J could get مھ‎ nearer to it than t 
murmuring summer in which 1:01. Icould only look back to ٣ط‎ 
it was secluded in the silence of a forgotten year. 

A confusing idea; but then it was a confusing summer, a summ 
doubtful vith its aspect of immemorial continuity, yet suggestin 
bleakly a subtle ۲۰٢ disestrous interruption in the life کہ‎ the ےط طاحجدہ‎ 
though everything appeared to be the same, hut we were being eheate 
with only the bright illusion کہ‎ familiar things. What had been alwa; 
behind them had gone. It was June, 1915. If in one of the arbou: 
about me, where stood white statues pensive with ancient secrets the 
would never disclose, J had surprised × furbelowed lady who ought 
have been living only in à picture by Watteau, she might have bee 
more startled than myself. ٤ should have felt that J was the intrude 
and ahould have withdrawn at once ſrom د‎ June which did not belon 
to me. Not my June. Not a lady for me, but only for < gentlema 
in satin breeches and a brocaded eoat. And from one of those arbour 
in a scene which wasstill and haunted, د‎ figure did suddenly emerg 
It came out briskly, gave me a direct but not a startled Iook, and turne 
towards the chateau. It had ھ‎ Cockney face, and its khaki dress ٭‎ 
unrelieved نا‎ any ornament except the blue and white armlet of 
British signaller. It seemed to have no doubt about its year. 

I judged that, after all, J might not be lost in another age. Am‏ م5 
how, others were lost there with me; or perhaps in a celestial dreamine⸗‏ 
نداگھ the gods had become careless and had muddled the sunlights and‏ 
rifle which was only a toy i‏ د of far different times. For a Sikh, with‏ 
giant in à black heard, was patrolling the balustra‏ د his giantꝰs grasp,‏ 
moat in vhieh water lilies floated. Th‏ د of that French house above‏ 
Indian aentry reached the limit of his beat, and paused to regard th‏ 
figure of Aphrodite, who stood below him with a foot coyly poſsed ov‏ 
the water she had been about to enter sinee Louis Soleil was Ling. War‏ 
was contemplating Aphrodite. Ther‏ طلنڈ Not even though a bearded‏ 
no war. There was hut an occasional and inexplicable flutter‏ مہ 
the summer day was quite peacefu‏ : علممططاہ the air. The air sometimes‏ 





سم می سے یل یں - مطا اسم رمسیسى ور مد اد 


— جم مشگوضزست ج: شی جھ 
کہ >> مسصدہ heing the‏ بععلعاملحہ ےہ عد ےا ےسددہحتا جسووفروز 
eyes‏ :امععہ+مت glided under the‏ معطاحممضد ےھ 108 عصماجع دہ عیہ حوجتمدہ 
the Indian ealiuly vatehed that tableau. 55‏ قصد ,مماتشقمع دنت کہ 
ضا مہ One ecould‏ وس او یلو تو مد at me.‏ عامط nat‏ 
۔طعدععہ کہ حنہ٠دہ[‏ 


Nar did the interior of the chateau rensuure. گلا‎ frail old furniture 


vnerstandahle, the ormolu, the erystal eandelabrum hanging fror‏ وعہ. 
peintod oeiling. and the tapestries; they gave the right suggestion, 7‏ ء 
the serene eontinuity of pleasant human thinge.‏ کہ a mer noon,‏ 
کہ The ladies of the house looked down into the room from their frames‏ 
them, the portrait near‏ کہ the walls, and one‏ دہ heavy gilt, vhieh hung‏ 
giri of 1770, seemed as surprised as myself to observe coldiers‏ و me ot᷑‏ 
belowv intent upon typewriters, and the eoming and going of British‏ 
offieers‏ 


One of᷑ the oſſicers came to me. He kKnew جہ‎ name. and met me as گز‎ 
عدہ ہآ‎ of that household, though J had never seen him before. 
They telephoned from headquarters about you this morning. ۵ 
vere beginning to think دہ‎ were lost. The battalion you want is 
aomevwhere near Neuve Chapelle, but you'd never find it. It's rather 
altered up there, since the attack, and it's an unattractive corner. But 
٥٣'٣٥ got a guide for you-here he is, too. Lieut. Iones —— '' 

The lieutenant مہم‎ boyish, and had the اہ‎  ہد<[‎ eandour of .۰وہ ماد‎ 
He amiled, and said, “ I offered to take you before 1 Knew where you 
vwanted to go. Shall we start at once? It's fairly quiet there now, J 
believe, ٥ہ‎ we'd better get it over.“ 

We had a brief run by car through an uninhabited country, and then, 
for no reason that I could see - but perhaps reason was not there -the 
oſflcer hid the car bhy a hedge, and said we must wallt. We toox ٭‎ 
atraight road through an avenue of poplar trees. There was a atagnant 
diteh on either side of it, and limited views oſ level meadovs. The 
hot sun vas there, but if his light had been green, and so the land had 
had that ainister complexion of the spectral vistas we may see through 
ooloured رفعج‎ it eould not have been more forbidding. It vas an earth 
changed in nature. We were alone in it. There was enchantment 
here, and we had مھ‎ clue. We approached د‎ large pool of blood, اھ‎ 
aeparated to عللدہ‎ round it. Its extent alarmed me, but, except that 
27د‎ guide must have seen it to have avoided it, he gave no other sign 
that he admitted its existence. It صا تھا‎ front of an estaminet. The 
door کہ‎ the inn vas open. and heside the door was مھ‎ chair; but nobody 
was in the chair; nobody sat in it contemplating that mystery in the 
middle of the road. The estaminet was deserteũ. There were houses 
und aunlight, but no people. 

Theæ distance vas thudding heavily. The horizon was loose perhaye 
: قصد‎ vas bumping دہ‎ the carth. Ahead ol ,مه‎ almost lost حا‎ a clump of 





۔ - پچ * ۴ و : 
٠ : —‏ جا یپ ھا او وو پا کا م6 و او تا —— — —— 
٦ —* 5‏ کی ا یہت وا 
کو وق پت ای خ 0 کا * — — 5 کی 
کت — اہی ا 7 3 ٣‏ 


ا ظززدضتا عد ہاتدفک ٭ تہ there‏ دص V neared the‏ ع۸ :۔عہملنا عط؛ طط مجدھ 
سو+د قجہ ددهماہ to paving‏ دہ piate had fallen from a great height‏ لو ھ. 
at ome inert. Tuo columns of᷑ blaek smoke, vhieh had not been there‏ 
farm. The roed, vhien was eattered vith holes.‏ ×ط betore, atood over‏ 
continued atraight on⸗wſth indifference, though a tree had been lifded‏ 
vy its roots athwart it. There was a row of trees that were hundles‏ 
men. Six‏ اط õ vhite splinters, ahd beyond them we eame upon the‏ 
vere lying on the ground, and two other men were bent over them.‏ 

The faces ہ٤‎ the men on the ground were averted and their eyes closed. 
They did not want to look at us or at anything else. 


The ugly but intermittent sounds were not دہ‎ distant مھ‎ they had 
been vhen ve reached another group of farm buildings, seattered among 
plantations near ہ‎ road erossing. The trees about them were motionless 
in the aleeping afternoon, as though guarding ٭‎ secret. The walls of 
آہ دہ‎ the old harns, a structure مد‎ weathered that its rufus briekwork 
had the surface of dusty grey stone, were riven, and the edges of the new 
gaps were bright red. From somevwhere not so far awvay there eame ے‎ 
noise vhich might have been of an idle boy rattling a stiek along د‎ fence. 
An رہ ظاہ‎ to my surprise, appeared at ھ‎ door of a barn vhich 8 
thought was empty. *Come in,“ he cried. *They spray that roed 
ہ طائم‎ machine gun. Can't you hear it ?“ But for that distant 
rattling the silencee was ہہ‎ deep that 1 imagined that I could hear a frog 
18۳٣ hopping across the road. ۸ pair of swallows were hawking about, 
and their familiar celerity and accuracy, as they pitehed دہ‎ their nest 
built under the eaves ھ ےہ‎ roof دہ‎ the point of collapse, were intentiy 
regarded نا‎ me because they gave an unreasonable eonfidence as the 
only surviving tokens of the world we used to know. 


Under the rafters of that partially dismantled building was à man 
vho laughed when he saw me, though we had not met for years. His 
amusement was caused, most likely, زط‎ my unexpected appearance, 
vhich he accepted as another absurd feature تہ‎ the common phantasy. 
He himself, an Oriental scholar, in that place, as ھ‎ soldier, was not 
easily believable; but I took him in as one of the irrelevances vhieh are 
quite conslstent, anyhovw, in prolonged and vivid nightmares. It was 
the last place where one would have expected to see him, yet there he 
vas; and he laughed again, as he came forward, because منط‎ quiæzical 
temper thoroughly reliched the waywardness of this resort and this 
coincidence. His blue eyes were merry. Perhaps he laughed rather 
مہا‎ mueh. He may have been a little overvrougnt. 

Nave you gone mad, مہا‎ ۶ ' he asked. “ What brings you ٭ ×ط‎ 
He gociped, presently. about our circumſstandes. “Theres ج‎ war دہ‎ 
up here, غصط‎ who's making it, except ourselves, beats me. I think it i 
between us and the ۔ععلممجد‎ Vou haven't notieed any so ealled Germana 
ahout, have you ? ĩ haven't seen one yetꝰ -he تعطءصنھ‎ and grinaeed 





ہے سآ حد ال آوچ پہا مم 


——— 
aemted جڑ‎ 


— تقد دواد ددم بط جیا سقادیما ال ای ما 
٠‏ ا ایوس حمسر جھحمفل مرش رنہ یلست رف عم 
وا مالا: that vas‏ : کوھڈ deerepitating in the‏ مد طاتت The‏ ۔وصوق: 
'' ظشنعمد with yellov charlock and‏ جلەەلصند deep drain meandered‏ ماگ 
سط ہا اہ آدامناہ۵ ۴۲ the biue cxy.‏ ا ممندید قععطت٭ہ vivid‏ منورومع 
drain, vhieh traversed the founda-‏ <عط؛ مصہد and entered‏ ,یو ہ وع 
our hands and Enees,‏ دہ extensive ruins, and there we waited,‏ ؟ہ tiona‏ 
us was smashed a little more. We notioed then‏ کہ vhile the ruin ahead‏ 
directins‏ داطعائدہ few drains deviating from ours, and they had‏ ء 
hourds: To Bomb Store; To Mortuary; Serviee in San Nicolas Crypt‏ 
had.‏ ععلمصہ by Day. ٢طعص the duat and‏ جژءد۳0]' on Sunday; Not this‏ 
village.‏ د luttle, we hurried along and soon emerged into‏ د aettled‏ 

Nobody else was in it. It scemed proper to ſind it was deserted. Et- 
مہ‎ aerid with damp mortar and smouldering fires. Some of the 
houses جھ(‎ piled across the street. That village had come to its end, 
and the only proof that گنا‎ had ever Known it was < child's doll atretehed 
out دہ‎ its back in an attitude of abandoned grief near the mumnued 
earease of ھ‎ cow. We went across the churchyurd--just one vacant 
Gothie areh of the church was standing -and strode over grey rubble, 
aplintered حگمہ‎ hoards, and د‎ few disinterred aleepers in nightgovns 
vho had eome to the surface again indifferent as ہا‎ how they slept. 
As we got through that square a spasmodie growling sped at us through 
the silence and burst in violence by the Gothic arch. We descended 
hurriedly a long flĩght of stone steps to د‎ cellar. My friend Reynold⸗ 
then aat دہ‎ a soap box and laughed once more, a little too long. “This 
is my home,“ he aaid. “Lshare it with × surgeon. I think لااعط‎ lend 
you a bed fſor the night.“ Reynolds pointed to a streteher in the 
0۰ہ‎ 

The cellar was immense and gloomy and our privacy ۳۵۰ × corner of 
it, sereened by some sacking from the battalion aid post, whieh مد‎ the 
remainder of the eellar. Reynolds was not too well seen by the light 
۶ہ‎ a hurrieane lamp. His blue eyes and طف۶‎ complexion veære the نہ‎ 
eolouringę there. Just then we had the place to ourselves. Reynolds 
٣ہ‎ eager for news, yet as J began to speak the cellar chook صا‎ a series 
کہ‎ spasms, and a tin bowl دہ‎ the floor trembled فدہ‎ vhined. We 
vaited, and soon the cellar hecame deep in the still earth again. 

We're all right here,“ Reynolds speculated, * because iff that atair- 
—* goes there s another way out. Perhaps 1'8 better ahow you vhere 

is. و"‎ 

We had a look round, and saw the other stairvay, ۶ہ ملاع د‎ handages. 
د قصہ‎ wine·hin in whieh there was nothing but ے‎ cat vhieh مہ‎ glad to 
اءدظ‎ us. Then there was no more to do but to return to the Kitehen 
table. That vas loaded with documents, neatly piled under chell- 
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badiy wanted, مہ‎ ĩ aeupposed 1 ougnt ٠ہ‎ be quiek. The rerult aurpriand 


lot of monumentas-it vas patietiee‏ ےہ patience had-to mount‏ 287 .مد 
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on‏ 'وسانت×٭ monument, waen't it -well. 1 vas kept‏ 4 ہہ اھ جحامنطام 


and tried to keep me from the delights of this hole as long as 
But one مل‎ I got عم‎ near to this as Marseilles, and J was 
because 1 tnougnt الم‎ would دحا‎ over before I eould arrive. Orderlyt“ 

464 Sir ۱ رن‎ ۰ - 

Brinę two drinks. Isay, have you seen Major Weston to day?“ 

No, .ئا‎ He was killed last night, ”.نہ‎ 

Reynolds rose and stared at me. Then he sat dovn again. “Ering 
the drinks, Richard,”, he said. 

He sat, while waiting the return of the orderly, playing ے‎ tattoo ہو‎ 
the table. Then he spoke to himself. “There it is,“ he said. He 
murmured across to me in doubt. *Itell you ٤ spoxe to him last night. 
1] ore ہا‎ him.“ Hée looked at me مھ‎ though ٤1 ought to conſirm that 
a luttle conversation with another man might sometimes fail to render 
him invulnerable. 

The orderly returned, methodical as at < London counter, and then 
ailently vanished دہ‎ though he had passed throughea wall. 

Anyhov. here we are, اندد‎ Reynolds, in د‎ subddued way. :نج۲“‎ 
telling you how ٤ عم٤‎ here, in د‎ hurry, ما‎ join in the war before it was 
over. Mell, they shunted me in trains and lorries about Franee for 
weels. Ibegan ہا‎ believe they had attached me to a battalion vhich 
didn't exist. Everybody knew promptly vwhere it was, but it was never 
there, though sometimes it had heen. Idid find it at last, though, and 
reported myself. The adjutant said, “ But where's your gword ? Vou 
صعہ‎ ') parade without جح‎ sword.“ So I went ہا‎ a farm, and sent ہا‎ London 
for a ٭ء‎ ×۰٣, and slept in an out-house under some fovls vhile waiting 
for it. At length it eame, and J reported myself again. Vou've got 
a sword,' نم‎ the adjutant. Vou cannot parade with د‎ sword. The 
order is that all swords must be returned.“ 

It is all lixe that.“ Reynolds assured me. *The only thing to do 
here is ہا‎ ahut گاہ‎ your intelligenee and hope that the next thing to 
happen won't be as idiotie as everything whieh has happened before. 
, مع‎ into frightful difficulties at first through trying to be reasonable. 
One day عحدہ:‎ headquarters or another sent د‎ stern demand to Enow 
vhy ٭‎ vere using مہ‎ mueh ehloride of lime. Isuppose they thougnt 
ve were stealing it. I don't Row. Anyhow, د‎ divisional headquarten 
مہ معط‎ reason to use ehloride of lime. So I told them vhat ve لنة‎ 
طان×‎ it. اھت‎ made matters worse. That made them ەمنوئوسہ‎ 
The eolonel told me I'd better send an officer up to the latrines و غعەز‎ 
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beneh. The others arranged themselves along‏ ٭ دہ تصلاصحہ 
lascitude and wenry indifferenee. They‏ کہ ferin in various attitudes‏ 
vas‏ دصعطا were muddy, gaunt, and unshaven; all that was elean ahout‏ 
حاطط× مدع ”اد × طان× +٥۰‏ ءحەوا اماجھسئام bdandages. Se‏ مصمد 
attention‏ مد alloved a mateh to burn out before it was used. They paid‏ 
to ue, and, ater a steady glance at that array of eripples vho seemed‏ 

anything that eould happen, Reynolde ealled out to them‏ ما 
once. They did not answer.‏ اد that the medical officer was expected in‏ 
us, hut they neither spoke nor‏ دہ Some ہ٤ them turned reproachful eyes‏ 
the stairs, hard and deliberate,‏ دہ moved. Other footsteps sounded‏ 
and the M. O. and two assistants entered. Reynolds watehed the soene‏ 
hand,‏ ھ for a vhile, ealled out that if help were wanted we eould give‏ 
and readjusted more privily the canvas sereen.‏ 

Thpat goes دہ‎ all day, off and on, if it's only a quiet daxr. Men 
۷”رەطا‎ busy Jelear out - I can't stand being looked اد‎ like that, vhen 
IJ ecan't do anything. We haven't had as many to-day. But I don't 
ەعاظ‎ the look کہ‎ that fellow on his back, do you ؟‎ His feet are too loose. 
Sometimes the blessed feet tell you more than a man's face.“ 

There was groaning in the far corner, and Reynolds waited. He began 
his tattoo دہ‎ the table. We sat, looking at the floor, for à time vhieh 
may مہ‎ have been long. 

No.“ It was the voice of the 38.0. .ہ(“‎ Leave that man. 
Xon other fellows لاد‎ right now ۶ Better make your way to the trans- 

vhile it's quiet. Nou'll do, till you get to the hospital. Lucky 
HAop it. 08 you go.“ 

The schuifling began again, and vhen that had ceased, we heard the 
medical oſſleer instrueting his men where to put the ldier that 
remained. The doctor came over for a gossip vith Reynolds before 
venturing out, and then once more we had the gloom to ourselves. 

Can you make anything of (٢۱۶ '' asked Reynolds, with an inconte- 
quenee vhieh was not altogether innocent. 

“٠ک‎ ] 953 it ھ‎ bit bewildering.“ 

There's no sense in it, none at all. Those fellows vho have just 
none out to hobble through shell· hursts in the hope of ſinding aalvation 
A vwonder mmat they make of it ? They never may a word about .ا‎ 
Ven might چھ‎ well عافہ‎ the horses -hut some of the horses sweat through 
funk. Ite very queer. Onee a horse has had aà dose کہ‎ it, he trembies 








2 شوج ھا ڈوک Teembles and +٠‏ سے سط مط ہددوحستہہ 
ا اھ ات تک ھھرڑ وا ج we ·ll ot‏ ما مہ and‏ ,رعطاعڈ a‏ کہ اتد AMen tola‏ 
اظاساہ دطا خسظ “ him.‏ فل؛ I‏ '', ”×ط جہ× ×دھ دہ دمط× مد ئ قمصموم جڑ ۶“ 
مخفتصطامدہ5 لد× عامط( eountry didat‏ ء5 an illion.‏ ےعەز عدم عق 
there‏ دد× 7آ Ivwondereũ vhether it was there, or whether‏ 
be Sooled‏ ٭'صمة the fellovs feel that way. But‏ ×ه Not‏ ۔. مز ]“. 
صہ rather‏ الہ think it's‏ جع stupidity. At firat‏ مم it. Lt's as real‏ وط 
موا vhy some of the best of the yJounguns die‏ ۲۸م uubecile joxe.‏ 
طوالتہ about ahoving it no respect, just as though the‏ مع a0on. They‏ 
only pretending to be there. But there it is all right. It‏ .ہہ ماما 
you jolhy‏ مد irons, and‏ صا مد fatuous moonshine stufſ, but it has got‏ ما 
vell ſind. Here comes its Hermes -one of its envoys.“‏ 

A dexpateh rider entered, saluted, handed over his token out of the 
blue, and .ادص‎ Reynolds read the message, aighed, and placed it on 
one کہ‎ the piles. VYou get the notion, ,ہا‎ that you are lost in it, that 
nohbody novws vhere you are, and could never فص‎ you. But the دامع‎ 
have got us taped. They know لله‎ about us, and if they told you to 
put جو‎ head in a bag you'd have to do it. Vou can get Lilled for two 
rensons - for heing an idiot, and for refusing to be صد‎ idiot. 

One day, صعط٭‎ ve were just back in some particularly unpleasing 
د٤‎ billets - most of our rest, by the way, was shelled to hell -the colonel. 
oame to me. Look here,' he said, ' the general has sent د‎ measage 
that a Freneh colonel مز‎ to visit us دہ‎ urgent business, though ٤ don't 
Enow vhat he vants, but we are to treat him mighty fine. And there's 
مھد‎ food 8٢ to eat. He'll be here to-night. Just scout around for 
ucomething tasty, will ×× 7 Luekily we can make him drunk, گا‎ he's 
that vay inelined. And Isay, J wish you'd let him have your bed. 
His A. D. C. may have mine, as yours is the best. 

We blessed those Frenchmen for nuisances, but we made ready for 
them, and our mess cook made a really presentable table کہ‎ the گناہ‎ 
ve had. Then ٭‎ waited, wondering vhat these visitors were going to 
be like, for we'd seen nothing of the French, but had د‎ huge respect for 
their military qualities. Most of us were only eivilians turned soldiers. 

1 think even our colonel had been a solicitor, in another life. Only the 
adjutant vap a regular. So we were a bit nervous about it. 

At length he came, this French colonel -a tall, portly man in a 
blue uniform and brown bulging gaiters, aocompanied by a alender 
ج00‎ oſfleer, very stitt and correct. The French colonel had one کو‎ 
tchose hunting horns round his houlder —you know the sort of thing ⸗- 
00 ےه‎ the eurly instrument صا‎ eomie prints کہ‎ French sportsmen out 
after partridges. He didn't take that trumpet .لاہ‎ Only his eap. Hi⸗ 
hald head was pale, hut his big round face was red and very hearty, vith 
lota of صنل‎ and × long grizzled moustache vhieh wouid have been 
otraight and fieree لا‎ he hadn't laughed مد‎ much. He laughed, and 
atamped vwith one foot, or patted his sides with both hands, very جوف‎ 

and friendly, and then pulled out his moustache. A cheery card. Dut 
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our igrarance. The young French officer hardly looked up, and 

he ã it vas to atare to the wall over the head ۲ہ‎ the man oppoeii⸗ 
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to have ہ‎ Burgundy ہ٤ ح‎ good yea and our young fellows played u 
to him دہ‎ hehaif ہ٤‎ the regiment and the good name of England. Afte 
one hout آہ‎ merriment, whieh was so happy that ve all joined in, tha 
atout Frenchman rose, put one foot دہ‎ his ehair, and blew a tantara وہ‎ 
the horn. Then he sat down again and went on. 

Of course, ve took no notice of the fanfare. Pretended vwe بھطا‎ 
heard nothing. The French colonel's A. D. C. paid مہ‎ attention to 
either. We thought, perhaps, it might be the custom of the Freneh 
manꝰs regiment, some ancient right won in battle. (٢ہ‎ it vwas طخ‎ 
proper thing for the colonel of that regiment to do- to vind the hori 
at intervals during dinner. Maintain a link with the glorious past. 

That lusty colonel was full of funny stories, and at the قدص‎ of 
good one, vhen he'd got us all going, he'd rise from عنط‎ ehair and giv 
ء‎ fanfare solemnly. Inoticed our orderlies looked a bit surprised, انا‎ 
they didn't laugh. مم‎ for our ovn colonel, he was مد‎ polite that he ap 

have been as deaf to it as the young Freneh officer.‏ ہا 

The صن‎ got very lively after dinner, and J must aay our youngater 
thoroughly enjoyed this Gascon, ددم مط(٭‎ certainly enjoying himæaelt 
He loudly approved our vhisky. Then, in a sentimental mood, ha 
mentioned his wifſe. ا مم‎ He would shov vhy France would انوھ‎ 
but yes, till not م‎ German was this side of the Rhine; that or dea 
He became very grave. Gentlemen, you العط:‎ regard this. Then 
put his hand inside his tunie, and pulied out what might ßave been 
pack of cards. But he tugged at the pack too hard. The cards امطہد‎ 
دو مہ‎ the table. I was a little chocked by مم‎ many photographe اہ‎ 
women. The scatter chowed a collection of heads and busts, and ام‎ 
a few legs. But the fine old fellow was entirely unembarrassed. The 
aort of thing whieh might happen ہا‎ any man, you nowv. He began 
aorting them out, quite coolty and indifferently, and was evidentl 
looking for a particular photograph. 

For the first time that evening the severe young Frenchman 
oondescended to take an interest in vhat was going on. He rose قد‎ 
leaned over the table, and intently inspected the varied collection ہ‎ 
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BHu عمنضسصع ×× جانمنسہ‎ Suudent وورزازمدمدہ ده احظصفمج عط‎ ۱. 
.انعەموے اھ سوہ‎ He ملموہد‎ at امھ‎ That زمی جن‎ wiſe, الع ضط‎ ۱ 
Without a pauas عط‎ atruck his eolonel in the .دم‎ The big ٭دملادۃ‎ 
قمفنلندہ‎ vith a عنعط‎ behind him, قصد‎ over it went, and مد‎ did he, ظانہج‎ 
ء‎ groat banging of bratsware دہ‎ the atone floor of that farmhoure. 
Our colonel vas horriſſed. We were الد‎ alarmed. We stared at each 
other. What happened vhen ےد‎ French officer hit his colonel in the 
eye? Wnat غخطوسہ‎ ث٥‎ to do, vhen they were guests? Nothing صا‎ 
otᷣe King's Reguiations about that. 

Somebody دہ×‎ assisting the Freneh eolonel to his feet, but ×ط‎ rece 
Uęhtly, علممطد‎ vith laughter as he pulled his tunie straight, and went 
tkrough a door into the night. Outside we heard him play a bold 
tantara دہ‎ his horn, a salute all .یداہ‎ J suppose. Presently he 
eame baelk. 

As he entered he vas met by his junior. They embraced each other 
and isced. J looked away at our colonel. IJ didn't ×ط‎ where ہا‎ 
loox. Our superior seemed to be bemused. He was, J thought, 
tottering on the verge of lunaey. He stood by the ſireplace, looking 
at our gueſts, and fumbling at his mouth صا‎ wonder. Me all acted, آ‎ 
must aay, as though we had witnessed nothing unusual. Nothing 
had happened but what might have oceurred in any well-regulated mess 
in waur-time. We were jolly well controlled, 1 think. 

A little later we conducted them to their rooms. But when they 
had gone none of us saĩd × word about the evening's performance. ۰ 
aflected casually a pretenee that we were now immune to surprises. 
Well. a subaltern did speax. He said to our colonel, ' Do you think 
he plays that trumpet at night, sir ?“ But ہہ‎ colonel did not answer. 
Nobody answered. We put the lights out. 

Next morning اہ‎ breakfast we were very moody. The Frenehmen 
vere late, hut nobody remarked it. J think we were all in doubt. 
Had anything happened the night before? After a bit our colonel 
oalled across the table to me. Look here, Reynolds. 1 am rignt, 
am 150٤٤ There were two Frenehmen with us last night? 

Xes, sir. J think so. 1 had the impresscion myselt, hut as 
nobody eleꝰ seemed to remember it J thought J غطونہ‎ have been 
mistaken, and مه‎ Kept quiet.“ 5 

Aul right. said our colonel. That aettles it. ٣ was vondering 
myrelt vhether I'd been dreaming, but as you've got the same ط14‎ 
there may be something in it. 7٤ they were here ĩast night, they're 
here .وہ‎ Vou and مج ل۳ آ‎ and greet them. Come along. 

“۷۳۷ went vup to our eolonel's room first. The bed had been alept in. 
but no Freneh A. D. C. was there. So آاہ‎ we went to my room. Anòd 
مھ‎ Freneh colonel either. My bed had been used, but there مم‎ no 
other evidenee, except ھ‎ hunting horn hanging over the طمصط‎ at the 

head of the bed. WVell I'm damned,ꝰ said our colonel. 
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on مقتخسلی‎ ہ٤‎ ظص١‎ in the cellar et ·a Frenen farm لہس‎ 
ہر‎ — 


the floor began to complain again. It trembld and it vhined.‏ دہ 
ollar began to be convulsive. Somebody fell headlong down the,‏ 
atairvay.‏ 

H. M. Ton-o:m. 
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DO not doubt that hhere are many and variod opinions about the 
nature and aignifieance of the Institute founded in 1022 at 
Fontainebleau bhyeorge Gurdjieft, a man of Greek or Georgian 

petionality )1 never Cnew whieh for certain). Probably there are مھ‎ 
many different opinions as there were people مط×‎ vent to the Inctitute 
or vho stayed in London and wove the fabulous things whieh they 
heard about it from friends vho had been there into their dreams. 
There remain, also, the opinions of those who had no other information 
than that derived from the descriptive articles and the inevitable 
pietures vhieh appeared in the Dail, Mail جم‎ Dailij News. The 
hHeadline of one of these artieles ran: “ The Forest Philosophers.“ 
1 remember that this eaption amused me hugely at the time. It also 
exereised me, because J had moments sueh as Raskolnikoff in Dostoev- 
axkyꝰs Crime and Punishment“ must have had vhen he asked himselt 
tAm I Napoleon or د‎ louse?“ I مھ دہ‎ quite sure whether J was 
philocopher or fool 

I صہ‎ not concerned at the moment, however, with these various 
opinions, fantastie and othervise. J have been asked to give an 
account آہ‎ vhat it was all about,“ and J do so villingly, with the 
modest reservation, of course, that it is only my account oft vwhat 
it وہ‎ all about.“ آ٤ ااعطہ‎ do my best to relate as much کہ‎ possible 
of vhat 1آ‎ have to say to the common interest in modern psychological 
prohlems. It will be necessary to recall the motives vhich led me 
ہا‎ take a plunge into the dubious sea of oceultism. At the outset ٤ 
vould point out that every form of occultism, “ spookish,“ as the 
aignificanee of the vord has come to be, implies its own i 
peyehology. ک‎ spookish“ or otherwise. Also, J علصنط)‎ it may be said 
that every form of oceultism aims at self-development through 
deepening. or expanding the limits of, self-onsciousness, or however 
vou like to چپ‎ it. Now it is obvious that this laudable objeet 
eannot ےتا‎ attained merely by embracing the ideas of a system, however 
rapturously. The all-important factor of the exereise and proper 
application of vill must enter, if anything is to be achieved. 1۶ it does 
not, then the ideas, however beautiful and intriguing, in the end become 
دوج“‎ dope.“ Ineed not remind you how many people make the 
eclascical Adlerian escape“ into occultism, and how diffeult it often 
is ہا‎ cure them ہ٤‎ this dope habit.“ Sueh people constitute the 
pꝓoeeudo-oecultists of our time and of all time. So it may be anid that 
peeudo oocultismꝰ only exists by reason of the* pseudo oecultista.“ 
Ieven venture to think that the term oecultism vili tend to disnppeur 
altogether with the realisation that the essentials of its matter صہ طط)‎ 
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the apeciũe aense, impressed me deepiy. Ivas not مد‎ overvheliain 
—————— 
ما‎ ignore any ideas or theories bearing دہ‎ the question کہ‎ will, beos 
it seemed to me that failure of تانج‎ '' was ٤۸ع‎ ' béête محنمد‎ '' in neuros 
Rouenly. the neurotie symptom from the Freudian standpoint is 
expression of an affect whieh is too painful to دحا‎ fueed. ×ظ‎ 
the Adlerian standpoint, it is an incomparable 
vhieh the patient avoids facing a certain aspeet کہ‎ what we للدہ‎ realũ 
صا‎ the broadest sense in both systems, it ہ ما‎ question of failure 
ſace up مہا‎ reslity. Now it by no means follows that, vhen it is ma 
elear to the patient by analysis what aspects of reality he has جا‎ 
unoonseiously avoiĩding, that he will at once be able to oope vith 
This is particularhy evident in the case of obsessionists, as J hæa 
proved ٤: my ovn satisfacetion again and again. A washing obesssioni 
for example, cheerfully subseribes to the theory of origin of her vashir 
but صعط٭‎ called upon to make the slightest new adaptation, ۵ء‎ 
falls back on her washing. In eflect she says: “I cannot marry, 
do this, that or the other, because, you see, Iwash.“ To put the اعد‎ 
in a nutshell, analytical novledge is not necessarily effective 1.01١ 
Now I think it will be generally agreed that vhat I have eall 
failure ہ٤‎ will“ is often bound up vith an endoerine deficiencey 
dyscrasia, aometimes acquired and sometimes apparently مد‎ fundamen 
ہا مہ‎ justify the term primary plasmie insufficiency,“ vhich corr 
pondas to Adler's organie inferiority. Unfortunately, the seience 
endoerinology vwas not, and is مہ‎ yet, مد‎ far advanced as to enable 
to remedy طءدہ‎ dyserasias with anything approeching to certain 
or precision, even granted that our powers of diagnosis may be able 
divine the true nature of طءدء‎ complicated eonditions. My proble 
then, ہہ‎ how to overcome the diffleulty ہ٤ '٭‎ failure of للا×‎ '' by mea 
of ہ‎ deſinite psycholoxieal method. Wnat 1188٤ in the early sta 
of my aoquaintance vith the sygstem vhich was afterwards tried 
at Fontainebleau gave me reason ٠ہ‎ hope that here vas something نطا|‎ 
] had been .یمزعاہء‎ It must not, however, be supposed that 
embarked دہ‎ this adventure chiefiy, or even mainly, to improve ai 
expand my psychological and therapeutie technique. I cannot 
claim to sueh a purely impersonal motive. It may be that IJ was 
little discouraged by the less consistent and more ambiguous resu 
of analytieal therapy in contrast with the precise and conerete resu 
کہ‎ curgery, vhich ٤ had praectised د‎ good deal, hoth before and duri 
the .حم‎ This atate of mind was helped neither دا‎ the pæans ہ٤ بز‎ 





rather than round the need to eure patients. This نمژاہ‎ 
1× جا صماڑہ ذەمصد: معمم رط‎ be loct aight ot. مد‎ that مہ1۷‎ inelid 
حئدہ فآ عط لدوجسف مڈہ عناویدھ ما ا1ہ مطشحو سر ما‎ — 
مومع‎ auecesctul, but the patient died. into the analysia was sueoeacul, 
but the patient eommitted suicide.“ I was ever mindful at that time 
'وصدال و‎ A عطا‎ patient مصدہ مط×‎ to him ععظامصہ صظ‎ doct 
یمضلعەص: ب,قبدجھ‎ ہ٤‎ the latter, ندم‎ : “ 0٤ course, he never underctood 
جد‎ dreams, hut عط‎ took ہہ‎ much trouble with them.“ Ln brief, ۔مطلہ وع‎ 
aeemed to me to be elaiming too mueh for itselt as a seienee, 
thereby atultifying itself, and مہ‎ little for itseltf as an art, thereby 
impoverishing itself. Perhaps J was stale. This is just the condition 
in vhich one is ripe for د‎ spiritual adventure. So I went on it. 
Iacented the possibility مھ کہ‎ subſtantial addition to my nowledge 
ہ٤‎ peychological problems by accepting a discipline caleulated to foree 
one to experience oneself in د‎ new way or from a different angle. ا‎ 
فا‎ an axiom that in experienceing e thing one experiences one's self. 
the circumatanees of one's ما‎ are uniform, “دہ‎ experiences one's sel 
in a uniform vay; in other words, one becomes stale. Staleness tenda 
towarda a mechanieal atate, and ultimately to petrifaction. Of course, 
one can devise means, ئا‎ one is ingenious, of experiencing oneselt in ھ‎ 
nev رم‎ An enthusiastie disciple, for example, used to stand دہ‎ his 
head, propped up against the wall, and try to think out aà problem. 
He found that he could not ام‎ first. But he persisted and aucceeded, 
thereby overcoming mechanism, طەنط×‎ only allowed him to think in 
an ordinary uninverted posture. Whether there is any ultimate value 
in that particular form ہ٤‎ achievement is open to question. but the 
prineiple holds good that the soul must experience itself in new ways 
in order ما‎ grow. It is needless to say that the new ۵۷٣ must be 
aignifieant, and not trivial. As J understand it, this is the sine qua 
non in any attempt at all-round self-development. The ides of the 
Inttitute, then, was to provide an artificial milieu so arranged that 
the pupil would be foreed to experience himself حا‎ radieally new postures. 
both physicai ànd .لعەتھمامط رع‎ The new postures were to be brought 
about by choexke,“ as they were ealled. Instead of the choek bringing 
about insanity, as the novelists put it, * hocks“ were to produce 
eanity It vas to be one more attempt to put into practice the age · old 
maxim: Knovw Thyself. “Shoecks“ there were in plenty, and مھ زرط‎ 
means always premeditated or arranged by M. Gurdjieft. 


vhich vas to be put into practioe were‏ صماءزہ ideas of the‏ لا 
expounded with great skill and ceonsisteney in London for a period‏ 
France, by M. Otupen-‏ صا berore the Institute was begun‏ دج د about‏ کہ 


کو پش ای ا یہ بت لئ سرن یچ — کر ہیں — — ک۳ ا لیم رہ — نہ ما کات وت 


سسھمشٹہ ہی دس ور — 


موامافساتر کماائت سور 1 بط جا فامیہ جن سشھسسینہ چوں :7 
منطقفحہ فنہد''نمقاحفتد کہ ارات زھحد عو the‏ جحرت مخت وط و 8ڑ 

الفداددہ ضدا ٭وصصدہ جامز×٭ مد-×ہڑ کہ دجن حجدہ عتا ما امہ ڑطیع فمیاجست بیو نے 
that we‏ لچ One vay ہ٠: expressing this is to‏ نہد لحصہ: مم و ' 
Lerything ie done. We are merety passive agenti, ho‏ تتتظقنمت Ao‏ 
ever muoh we eling to the illusion that ve are active and free agen‏ 
As machines, then, ve are entirely driven from outside, by exterr‏ 
٦د eumatanoes. ۳۰ are under“ iaws of accident.“ So long‏ 
are under these laws of accident,“ we remain in a dream-state‏ 
aaleep.“ Those vho recognize that they literally are in a dres‏ 
may not attempt to walke up. This vill largely depe‏ دہ state may‏ 
mea‏ مھ happy one or not. But it by‏ ے ما vhether their dream‏ دہ 
made because the dream is unhapp‏ ×ط follovs that an attempt will‏ 
only neuroties, who do not want to saeriſ‏ امہ There are many people,‏ 
it were their last elaim to hum‏ گا their suffering. They eling to it as‏ 
consideration. Those vho do resolve to wake up from the dream-sta‏ 
must pass out from under the domination of the mechanical ۶‏ 
aceident. These mechanical laws of accident immediately resolve ther‏ 
psychological being. The lavs of external Natu‏ ۶ہ aelves into laws‏ 
remain constant; only our attitude towards them changes. T‏ 
ط٭ process of becoming free of these (۸۷×: may be compared to‏ 
۷ہ happens in the military hierarchy. Laws or rules which apphy‏ 
private do not apply to the sergeant, and the sergeant-major is exempt‏ 
آگاہ apply to the sergeant. The commissioned‏ طءنط٭ from rules‏ 
تہ exempt from many of the rules which apply to all three, and‏ مز 
which the aspirant is to become free "۶۷‏ دا But the discipline‏ 
burdensome mechanical laws of his own being is more arduous th‏ 
that existing in the military hierarchy, where promotion comes mo‏ 
or less automatically with the passage of time. Moreover, instead‏ 
self-imposed.‏ دز being imposed from without, it‏ 

The cardinal rules of the system are: (1) Self-remembering; (2) N 
identifying: (8) Non-considering. 

They must be the watehwords of all those who, like the heroes 
mythology and religion, would conquer the dragon; that is, aha 
off the inertia and the sweet poison of the personal, the traditional ند‎ 
the racial past. They are the principles -and the only principles 
under vhatever other terms they may be formulated, by which t 
normal man, so-called, as well as the neurotie, can attain to great 
atability and harmony of his being. A man may have learnt, tirou 
analysis or otherwise, that he has a mother-ſixation,“ and طصم٭٣‎ 
about it; but گا‎ he continues to resent in neurotie fashion à suppos 
alight or lur at the oſſice, because“ his mother would not have spok 
ao to him,“ then, in terms of the system, he is“ identifying“ ےط‎ 
cupposed insult. His so-called Enovledge ما‎ ineffective and ععط‎ n 
allied itselt with his will. If he ceases to resent the supposed al 
then his nowledge has informed his will and has become effeetir 








ور ہا ےج ۷ اس وک ہچ قڑھ دی و جک 6ت کوشا فا ٤ے‏ رون گز انز ںیو اہ 
یہ سس ایت سوا زا سی ج رووا ابی 
ا ید ۰ 4 ہوم ھ َ‫ ۰ — 





' then, may be said to be to make 


'' مث دومطنل‫:‎ vi. *Goneidering.“ in the Ouspeneky نوا پمضفصرد‎ 
a variety of identiſication, but it is gometimes easier to explain non- 


than non-identiſication“ to a tyro. The man vho 
identißes himself with سد‎ ideal of false noblesse oblige and Keeps a vhole 
room in an uproar until aomeone takes مد‎ more eomfortable chair than 
kimaelt᷑ ئا‎ a rough exmple of* considering.“ His extravaganee جم‎ 
fuesiness مز‎ “ mechanical“ in the Ouspensſian sense. From the 
Adlerian standpoint such extravagance always indicates avoidance گن‎ 
a real imperative. It دم مز‎ “ incomparable arrangement“ of the 
neurotio will to power.“ For those مط×‎ do not use any jargon, it 
ھا‎ a form of insincerity. Both“ non-identifying“ تقھصد‎ “ non-con- 
aideringꝰ are implicitly contained in the idea ۲ہ‎ selſ- remembering 
and the objeet oſf eelſ· rememberingꝰ is to wake up,“ to become more 
eonscious. This constitutes عط‎ “ work.“ 

The raison d'étre of the Institute at Fontainebleau, as J understood 
it, was to provide × milieu for the intensive practice of this work of 
aelohservation in order to develop will. The essential in self-observa- 
tion is to observe one's mechanisms دہ‎ objectively as if they were the 
anties of another fellow, to be constanthy taking mental photographs 
ot oneself دم‎ it were. There are pathological states -particularly 
melancholia-- in whieh the sufferer always sees himself doing things غصد‎ 
hears himself saying things, almost as if he were watehing or listening 
to another person. This is a form of dis- association. In such a case 
the observing element is just as mechanical“ in the Ouspensſian 
aenſse as the observed. The difference between the mechanical 
observation ۶ہ‎ the dis-associated state and true self-observation lies 
in the absence of will in the former. “ Work,“ then, in the sense of 
the system consists in self- observation with a view to overcoming 
تر‎ mechanism.“ 

A proper or effective recognition of our mechanisms then leads to 
greater conseiousness, to selſ-consciousness. Four states of con- 
seiousness are postulated by the system as follows: — 

(1) Sleeꝑ state -subjective dream·state Dreamstate, or 
(2) Walking state -objective dream-state. ordinary life·state. 
)8( Selſ·-cdonsciousness. — 
)4( Higher consciousness. 

The first two states together represent the dream state of average 
manknd, from whieh the attempt is ہا‎ be made to wake up into the 
third atatevelſ.cdonsciousness. According to Ouspensky, Western 
peyehology has missed the fact ہ٤‎ the ءہائ٠-ہہدمەنمەم‎ state altogether, 
زط‎ eonfusing it with the ordinary waking state. The fourth state 
higher consciousness, need not concern us here. 

With regard ما‎ the third state, “self-consciousness,“ J never could 
aee the iustifieation for the postulation of such a apecifie state, in the 
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یو عر مضہ کر ' 


و ص. وصجصوں ؛ڈ ہد وت پیل ہے مم ت7 
ڈلاج ۸ ,دہ بعد مندمصہہخلدد: کہ "ج۸ چمز ج۱ tkere are‏ لگا موواہق ' 
J‏ — در 6 دمداماعلدم ot‏ مسحومة یتہج مسمقاممو وا کا 
that the higher enimals 7‏ ےمجاہ صمو آبمعہ ممںہ I᷑‏ — 
سح the stars.‏ ۶6ھ be able to‏ ما doge, are not supposed‏ اھ سومیا ود 
دتواھ the‏ بصمہ they‏ گا oertain chat,‏ مز but it‏ فمفاوکہہ پسمہ اس 
hnve no idedtional signiſicance for them. De range ot van·‏ جپ 
limited that, in eompariton,‏ مہ aciousness, then, in the higher animals is‏ 
luman consciousness might be said to belong to a different dimension.‏ 
imilarly, self-oonsciousness was postulated as being so radieally‏ 
diſfferent from waſing consciousness (so-ealled objective dream-state)‏ 
that it might he said to belong to a higher dimension, although it was‏ 
this‏ دہ not atated in sueh terms. I may stand open to correction‏ 
far as ] can remember, the criterion of this hypothetioal‏ مہ point, but,‏ 
atate vaa that in it one would foresee all possible results of one's aetion,‏ 
the greatest chess-players can foresee all possible results of‏ دہ mueh‏ 
their moves, hut substituting the world in general for the ehess-board.‏ 
A much-to-he-desired, if exalted state, you will admit. So mueh to be‏ 
deaired, indeed, that the idea of the possibility of it is all too liable to‏ 
become a neurotie power-fiction for the simpleminded. Nevertheless,‏ 
Vaihinger‏ طەنط× a guiding ſtetion for self-integration, in the sense in‏ مہ 
”الا مھ uses the ٤د “ fietion“ in his book, “The Philosophy of‏ 
it is as good as many and better than most. The practical import,‏ 
of the postulation of the state of selſ-consciousness may be‏ بصعطا 
means of self· remembering‏ برا formulated thus: “ MWork upon yourself,‏ 
in the most rigorous sense, as if it were possible to attain to a state o‏ 
being able to control not only your actions, but the efſects of your‏ 
گا foresee the results of your action.“ The wortk,‏ ہا actions, that is,‏ 
مد جا day-dreaming. In so‏ الد ہ٠ properly understood, means death‏ 
there eannot be psyehologieal stasis, that is, if there is not progrescion‏ 
there must be continual effort. The mind‏ مد there must be regression,‏ 
٭۔جرہہ must never be allowed to flap uselessly, as it were. The aunil of‏ 
sciousness must ever be brought up to the wind. So mueh for the‏ 
system as far as the development of consciousness vas concerned.‏ 
زوہ This vas for me the stone vhich became the head of the‏ 

One more word about* self· remembering.“ In so far as it مز‎ à dis- 
ciplinary rgime directed towards overcoming and controlling the 
mechanism of body, emotions and mind, it may ×ط‎ said to include جو‎ 
combine the three classical disciplinary methods. These وجو‎ — 

) Asceticiem, sueh as that of the early Christians or of the Falirs 
کہ‎ India and the Fast. These practices have the purpose of gaining 
eontrol over the mechanism of the body, and are sometimes revoltingly 
and unspeaxably drastic. 

(2) Monacticiem. -This is the typical discipline ہ٤‎ the monk, and its 
main purpose is to gain eontrol over the emotional, and vhat ve vould 
eall the phantasy .کنا‎ The bells hieh traditionally are rung at all 





تک ×× ات وا 






٠ : بفھسا‎ and at the aame time — —— 


— یو مو" مہ مد لہ تو یکسا فی کھد سو‎ 
ſinds it difficult to eombine two sueh umaccustomed movementae احد‎ 
ہەعا ما‎ them clear-eut᷑ قد‎ regular, at the same time. The exercise 
were moetiy devised on theae lines, and some of them required th 
ات ئئنة“سہ) ٤ہ مت‎ movements, each ہ٤‎ vhich had بیس فا‎ 


intensely aware of the inertia ہ٤ د‎ body, perhapse othervwise well-dis 
ciplined (as hy athleties), uhen called upon to make ٤طعوع‎ unaceustomet 
eombinations of movement. The struggle against this inertia, then 
was one ہ٤‎ the means to دحا‎ employed in order ہا‎ “ vake-up.“ 

The other main activity of this period in Paris was the macing 
coatumes vhich vere to دحا‎ worn in the publie exhibitions of the exercis 
and dances given later اد‎ the Institute. Gurdjieff cut out the material 
with great akill, and the members were employed in sewing, hand 
painting and stencilling designs on them. Metal ornaments for sue 
things as bueldles and belts were also fashioned with varying degree 
ہ٤‎ alcill. Other things were made or improvized, dancing pumpe anx 
Russian boots, for example, whieh called for à knovledge of variou 
handierafta. Not having this kKnowledge, one had to piek اذ‎ up as bes 
one could, vhieh meant overcoming one's awkwardness and diffideno 
and sometimes, be it confessed, one's indifference or even dislike 
This work was carried دہ‎ with feverish activity, and occupied, togethe 
with the exercises, thirteen or fourteen hours every day. The keynot 
ہہ‎ Overcome difſieulties · Make effort -Work.“ There was .الا‎ 
time for meals during the day, but at night there was a fairly substantia 
meal. Vou may imagine that this ۸3ط‎ of communal work, togethe 
with misunderstandings that arose from language difficulties, callec 
upon وا صہ‎ exereise ہ٤‎ the virtues of self· remembering, non-identifyin 
and non-considering to the utmost. 

My impressions were very mixed. The people fell short of the stan 
dard of culture which Ouspensky had led me to expect. However, 
tried ما‎ reassure myself with the thought that we were all machines,“ 
and that one machine is as good as another so far as mechanical 
life is concerned. I don't think آ‎ quite succeeded, and certainly I ععط‎ 
grave doubts vhen 1 listened to the never-ending ehatter of some 
the vwomen, vhieh struek me as the essence کہ‎ '' mechanism.“ I vwa 
naturally partieularly interested in the doctors. There were only tw 
One had an expression whien صد ]آ‎ only liken to that of a solemn goat 
Jeould not associate the ides of waking up“ or becoming mor 
eonseious“ vith him at all. IJam afraid that 1 forgot ما‎ ''“ rememb 
myrelſꝰ in relation to him very often in later days. The other عہ۳‎ 
genial giant with a sagacious expression and Mongolian ecast کہ‎ features 





— —— قنہ ہاالعطضمع اڈ‎ — — 
درگ د تہ قصہ بمعسسنوددہة ,ملہ٣ ,محمنص مم سادا سٗون'‎ ' Ameng 
— —— 
ہ,اتصججاددا ء'حست‎ vho afterwards beeame a very suoeessful taxidrver 
طط‎ Paris. Ny عدمضے جا‎ were, مه‎ 1 haye 8id. mixod. like the عاومەح‎ 
But it vas a case کہ‎ in for a penny, in for ۳ phund.“ 
In due course, Qurajieti مادطماندد ےہ آمام< ۃاصہد قدسۂ‎ place for the 
Inutitute. It مد-‎ a دہ سععاعط‎ the outskirts آہ‎ Fontainebleau. vith 
large formal gardens and about 200 acres of wooded land. It vas⸗ 
ealled م]''‎ Prieuré des Basses Loges,“ and belonged to Madame Laborie, 
the vidow of Maſtre Laborie, defending counsel in the Dreyfus حمدہ‎ 
Aithough leſt fully furnished except for the servants' quarters, it had 
not been oecupied since the beginning of the war. The grounds were 
overgrovn and neglected. Four stalwart Russians, another Englien- 
man and myself went دہ‎ an advance party with Madame Ouapenaky 
to eook for us. Our job was to elear up and get rid of the general 
appearance of decay and neglect. We weeded and trimmed up the 
almost indistinguishable paths, washed all the glass of a large 
orangerio“ or vinery, which afterwards became a workshop and 
amithy -and, in general, worked ءلنا‎ demons. Then came the main 
body and more people from England. Amongst the latter was جا(‎ 
Orage, late editor of The ب۸۷‎ Age, with whom Ishared a room in the 
servants' quarters, to whieh those students مط×‎ were going to stay for 
aome time were relegated. The best rooms were reserved for visitors, 
distinguished and otherwise, in the part of the chateau vhieh was called 
The Rita2“ by those who were not living in .ان‎ 

A multitude آہ‎ activities were soon set afoot by Gurdjiefſf. A Russian 
bath was improvized from a solidly built stone house سا‎ the grounds. 
This involved laborious excavation to د‎ depth of ten feet. The bottom 
was cemented, the boiler, improvired from an old eistern, installed, and 
a quite luxurious and, for aà time, eſſicient hath-house was achieved. 
Gurdjieff took a large part in this work, and did most of the briekwork 
himself. But the pièêce de résistance was the building of ٤طع‎ '' study- 
house.“ An ares of ground large enough to accommodate an ordi 
aerodrome was levelled after exceedingly strenuous work · vith piek. 
ahovel and barrow. The framework of an old aerodrome was erected 
on this, fortunately, as J thought, without loss of life or limb. The 
valls vere lined within and without between the uprights vith rough 
laths. The space hetween the laths was stuffed with dead leaves. The 
laths vere then covered over inside and out with the material out of 
vhieh the Hebrews made their briecks, à mixture of mud and stravw, 
or hay ehopped very small. Stoves were then put in the huilding and 
the وللم٭‎ dried and hardened before painting them. The roof was 
made of tarred felt nailed on to the joists; glass extended للع‎ the جوم‎ 
round the upper half کہ‎ the walls. This glazing was improvixed from 
eveumber frames -a really good piece of work. After these had heen 
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belo ٭ت٭ ٭٭مقئ٭ مط‎ hung طان×‎ ruge in the آمد6ہ0‎ 
A stage ,۸ء1۳1۰ ہم‎ and a Kind of baleony for an orehectra; 
two tiers ہ٤‎ seats لام‎ round the wallas, padded vith mattrese⸗ 


A 


gangway ran between these two tiers of seats and 10ھ‎ wooden 
rniũng, vhieh enelosed the charmed eirele, reserved for the pupils. 
I have described the building of this edifice ما‎ give صہہ‎ idea ہ٤‎ the 


guiding principle. All this was caleulated to call forth ingenuity, 
and, above all, patience, some of the jobs being woefully monotonous. 
During the period before the completion of the study-house, after the 
atrenuous day's work (from sunrise to sunset) was over, the exereises 
vere practised in the salon of the chateau—usually until midnight or 
later. Sometimes after this evening salon, Gurdjieff would have us 
out to work at the building until two or three in the morning with the 
aid of big electrie lamps hanging from the rafters. One could never 
be sure when one was going ئا‎ get to bed. REverything was arranged, 
or rather disarranged, مھ‎ that nobody should ءط‎ allowed to fall into ھ‎ 
routine. The multiplieity of occupations was continually being 
. Cows, goats, sheep, pigs, poultry and a mule were acquired. 
Thosce مط×‎ were deputed to look after these animals had no sooner 
got their job going to their satisfaction than they were taken ثاہ‎ and 
made to begin all over again on a new job. Verily, there was no rest 
for the wieked. There can دحا‎ no doubt that it was an excellent training 
in adaptation and development of will. For a week at < time we would 
not have more than three or four hours sleep at night, and sometimes 
even only one. My hands were oſten ہہ‎ stiff in the morning from 
digging or pick · axeing or barroving or sawing or felling trees that the 
ſingers exhibited the phenomenon whieh is nown surgically as“ anap- 
ſinger“; vhen one had coaxed them to a certain point they suddenly 
atraightened out with د‎ kind of snap. ہت ۷ک‎ night in the study-house 
people would fall asleep during the mental exercises. On one oecasion 
this excessive sleepiness nearly resulted in a serious accident. A very 
atrenuous Russian, who was determined ٥ “ wake up“ if work would 
do it, was putting in bolts in the erosspieces کہ‎ the rafters in the building 
during an all·night sanee. He was sitting in the angle between a 
horizontal and an upright beam, about 20 feet from the ground. 
Suddenly 1آ‎ was horrifled to notice him asleep صا‎ this poaition, but نا‎ 
before Gurdjiett, مط×‎ was already half way up a ladder and. got to him 
in time. The least movement would have resulted in vhat must have 
been ہ‎ very aerious fſall. 
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ے اسر A‏ تمہ خلت ج* کیل سس جک — 
——— سدااسئ اسر 
اج are arrived‏ عااہہ Vind the proen by mienh these‏ س5ع 
جآ اعد the next 5, to the‏ ہا added.‏ طز 4 produet‏ خعا the‏ من حمدہ N E‏ 
قعصدحصصد ہ× (ماجسمت 72 ٭د35) ل۱ہ د بصتدچہ aud ao on. Or,‏ 

A ۔ملانمعەح تد ہالمندی ته خاصد! ط و فعط‎ Aerrages vere 
out دہ‎ the piano. Everybody became moderately proſteient at 
ما‎ that .جہ٭‎ Or, again, د‎ luat of twenty worda would be read ٭ اہ‎ 
They had to be repeated in the same order. At اط۸‎ it was all one oould 
do to remember ten, or دہ‎ less, and in the wrong order. One or two 
کہ‎ the Russians مط٭‎ had had muceh practice eould rewember جائ‎ 
vords in the right order. No great value was attached to thete يسا‎ 
in themaelves. The value lay in the amount of efſort expended دہ‎ them. 


So far, J have painted the picture of the Institute roughly and 
inadequately, without reference to the central figure, Gurdjietſ. In 
sapite of the faet that the whole movement had taken a direction utterly 
unexpeeted by me—the bizarre, not to say exotie, nature ہ٤‎ the ctudy- 
house, for example -I had been content for the first six monthe at least 
to repress, or keep in the baekground, my ovn ceritieiam and frequent 
aense of hewilderment, partly because, theoretically, eriticiem from 
any eonventional standpoint was“ mechanical“; and partly, perhape, 
because I was willing to let my cup of criticism gradually and naturally 
Ell until it overfloved into action. It was also interesting to wateh the 
ever-ohanging developments and frequently inconsistent changes of 
poliey which flowed from Gurdjieff's fertile mind. At the same time 
I was uneasily aware at times that there was a certain amount اہ‎ 
صمنامصوچط‎ involved even in my own case; otherwise 1 hould not have 
been able to lay aside my eritical sense so easily. This hypnotism 
مہ‎ only too obvious in the great majority of the others. Gurdjieſf 
vas a very powerful personality -a type of man that J had never met 
beſore. There was no doubt about his capacity in manifold direotions. 
He مہ‎ a man to be reckoned with, دہ‎ outstanding event طط‎ the ڈہ دانا‎ 
a — man vwhose riddle J was determined, if postible, 
to . 

As soon as I hegan to take my owm criticisms seriously, my former 
observations added fuel to the fire. A few of these observations will 
۷ءء‎ to chow the degree اہ‎ hypnotism to which practically the vhole 
of the members vere aubjeet. 

Gurdijief decided to buy ہ‎ car. There was a certain subdued excite- 
ment ahout this for many, probably hecause unconsciously it atood 10۴ 
the inelusion of something human and eommonplace in a worid vhieh 
vas rapidly becoming inhuman and outaide reality. It was underntood 
that Gurdjieſt had never before driven a ear, طەنط×‎ was probably true. 





— 7 کک ا کے — یڈ 
ہے .لم وک ہی و وش اور کی * ۰ * وا 
— — * ۶ 7 نے ٤‏ 
و J‏ — 


.-- بمطتد‎ that Gurdjiet would not have to learn to 1۴۱۳٥ in the اہ‎ A— 
ماج‎ would be able to drive, مد‎ to apeak, تا‎ inspiration. Thi 
amounted الد‎ to a cuperstitious belief that Gurdjieff was endowed 
wiſth mysterious and e ional powers. When there vas a ghasthy 
poise auggestive of teariug کا‎ gear·vheel ,دوہ‎ the faithtul iniated that 
it vas a test ئہ‎ faith for seepties such as myseli. I soon ات ممونة‎ 
that it was impossible to eope vith sueh sophisſtry and will-to-believe.ꝰ 
oSo, طاام‎ a certain inward satisfaction ب.قصد‎ no doubt, a sense of 
auperiority, J hugged رھ‎ belief that Gurdjieff was as happy with that 
ہی‎ as a child with a new toy -and, moreover, that he came مد‎ near 
ما‎ brealcing it at the outset as a child often does. Indeed, I could not 
help being rather in sympathy with his evident enjoyment. It recalled 
my ovn joyful feelings when J first owned a bicyele. At the same time, 
1 3(نامہ‎ not but be impressed ×ط رط‎ power which accrues to ہ‎ man once 
he has been invested with the magical attributes of ٣طع‎ all-powerful 
fatherꝰ“ or has had the magician“ archetype projected into him, as 
Jung vould say. People in the grip of such a transference are oblivious 
to criticism, beeause they projeet their own unconscious power phan- 
tasies. “Himself,“ as masters ہ‎  “ gurus“ are spoken of in India, 
ean do no wrong. He is infallible. Every act of the magician has 
always a hidden and wonderful significance. It is never to be taken 
at its face value. So it was in the case of Gurdjieff. 

Another example: the parents of an imbecile child got it into their 
heads that Gurdjieſf might دا‎ able to help this child in ءحدہء‎ mysterious 
vay, and brought it لله‎ the way from England. It had an attack of 
diarrhœu soon after arrival, probably due to change of diet. In this 
case I was really astonished to ſind that people مط۳‎ might have known 
better قندہ:‎ that Gurdjieff had begun to * work“ دہ‎ him. They meant 
that by some mysterious means best knovm to himself he had produeed 

tthe diarrhoœa. مم‎ J have said, it was no use trying to cope vith this 
kind لہ‎ thing: one had simply to ignore the atmosphere of inereasing 
صامنطومہ‎ in support of it. ] wus also assailed by another گت ق صا‎ 
aophistry by what friends 1 had. They said I suffered from spiritusl 
pride, that 1 was opinionated, that 1 had never really accepted the xpirit 
of the place, that 1 had never really“ worked“ in عط‎ true sense, ebo. 
ete. Ibegan to see the time of my departure rapidly approaching. 

But 1 was still intrigued by the obscure and enigmatie factor ۴ہ‎ 
perronality in the man which attracted such projections and held 
them. Iecame to the eonclusion that that factor was intensity of حا‎ 

.Ihad مہ‎ ides vhat that purpose was, but J became دمہ‎ 4 
that it had nothing in common with, and was probably antagonistie 
,ہا‎ my own fundamental feelings. 1 ۶:1۲ that the whole business مه‎ 
a pereonal enterprise so far as Gurdjieff was concerned, and that that 
ہم‎ vhere ]“ ءاعوج٭١ ”لاہ‎ as the Americans say. I first confided this 
belief ہا‎ one آہ‎ the many hirds of passage مہ‎ eame to atay for ahorter 








رر 
—— ااڈسا اہو یہو ےید اسر ای جراحشو منھسٹ ایب اسان سی 
at wedding feast vithout essen and nederary vedding‏ 
one man put it to me) vhieb is LOVE. Vou knov vwhat 1 ——‏ 
rtudied theae‏ معط مطم you said it yourrelt᷑ in ꝛo many vords. A man I xnov‏ 
that iũn‏ دہ fond. though admittediy he has not practiaed them. telle‏ 4 دوصنطا 
many of ihe Mongolian Schools the mental bullying, vid anger, temper, J‏ 
تھملہززاص now are, is carried further into‏ دہ eto. ve are famliar vith vhere‏ 
being used. Efleacious it may be, but the progress‏ مادھ , کت 
کی ما کا ما not real, not of ultimate value, that ia. Old‏ ھا 
i .Thoe Path to‏ 


it ever you come aeroas ةمءمد‎ ٥ واۃآہ×‎ Benrts, Men and Gode, ۶۰۷ ahould 
vead the تعدۂ‎ chapters about the of the World.“ It is eurioualy 

tive. مہ رظ‎ intuitions and conelusions about the Inetitute and ite chief 
may ےطا‎ quite erroneous, but my reason and intuitions are all . have to مع‎ upon, 
and both lead me to the عصدہ‎ result. Nothing in me points the 
The path there is q path to ٣ and powvers. The entire abeenoe ot love. 
mpassion, apiritualty in method دا‎ a صم ۸نمدوند‎ ٤١ absence. Without 


these, it cannoõt be the Path to vhat I may eall God..... lanother pupil 
zays that these virtues are useless to one without ,ھ.ہے۔' ہم نج‎ ۵ 
oompasaion without power are a nuisance merely alao that if they are 


real in one they ۰۷۰ھ لزنم‎ the training. But vhat aſfſiota me مز‎ that they 
ate مہ‎ ineluded in the training. J am ready to helleve that Gurdjieſtf can 
سی سس سس اج ھی سے یئبود س جرح کیہ جیا‎ 
vill he given only to عصمطا‎ vho he feels certain لتز‎ uxe them to the end 

by himsel and his د۷ہ‎ Teachera, vhose emissary ×ط‎ — is. The majority 
might apend their ves there and get nothing. am ۶ —— 
merely a general account of my ۴۵ہ‎ point of view, muoh as ve to 
to vith frantness.ꝰ 5 
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And, in answer to another letter: — 

IAm extremely interested in your letter. ٢ اتعطہ‎ read it تمہ‎ again 
and digeat it alouly. It is tull ہ٤‎ value for me. In my ovn Les مہ‎ langer 
any faintest doubt about Gurdiieſtf and his Institute. Sigus of hooſs and horrua 
arẽ all over the plate, and my deep and inatant distrust, vhich inereased vith 
every day I )ےہ‎ there, find conſrmation now vherever J turn. Much, ot 
eourne,  ×ہمدعنصم‎ inexplonhle. and will alvays remain 0. Gurdſlett, نام‎ 
reason, is aloot᷑ aud inaooessible, and the full truth of his motive we الع‎ never 
Enovw. That it ما‎ wholhy ھ‎ selt᷑ or حامقادم‎ motive, Jam convineed. Promicea 
will ever outweigh achie vement there. The note of fear, rather than love, ما‎ 
too ous ہا‎ mias. Did you meet a Rusaian named P., vho مد۳‎ there 
—— 7 have not met him. but I hear he vent و‎ the Institute vith another 
friend month. I hear he had to retire to his room nightly to جثتا ئەەعدەہ‎ 





ا 
ٍ 
١‏ 
ُ 
١‏ 


ند produced in me.‏ سا مت anũ * dietruui‏ 
+488 ا مو سےا اسب سفوسی ساس سیق سا نھب ھروسڈے سا ےہ 
''.عدہ evitably do produoe in‏ 

These opinions للاہ‎ male fairly clear the state of mind vhich led to 
7ھ‎ departure from the Institute. I hould be sorry, however, to leave 
the imprestion that the whole experience had heen nothing but eomplete 
vaste of an irrerocable year. So far from that, J am convinced that 
muech that was valuable ىہ‎ met with on the way; and if ٤ have failed 
to indicate this, it is because it is hard to communicate to others the 
peraonal gains derived from an individual experience. 

Nevertheless, it was with a feeling of supreme satisfaction that 1 
turned my علمعطا‎ finally upon the Institute and returned once more to 
embrace the habits of the so-called meehanicalꝰ life. 

Jas CanmRUuUTEERS .0ت0‎ 





١ و خسم موو تح ھت وھ و کی‎ 
it اقعصسدد‎ a aerious thing to havo لص×ست ما‎ her عمند‎ voms day 
e other د ما‎ man ot Cod; her دہ ج٭×مصط ٭ب٭ عصلد‎ both باتع‎ 
عضو سط یک‎ brod انا عطء قصد ہن‎ not froubie to رمعط عفنط‎ 
dut that ahe chould have to eonſess صعط‎ to Don Apollinari, the new 
کہ مم‎ the pariah -that عطه‎ eoould not undertand. 
Don Apollinari was the only person in the world eapable of awakening 
her that feeling eompounded of fear, submission and admiration 
vhieh drove her to hide herselt, موی وا ان‎ — 
he ةٌممعدح‎ vwith his book in his hand along the high bank of the river. 
منلا‎ pervon was ہہ‎ thin and ٭انط×‎ that, without عنط‎ black eoat, it would 
have seemed almost transparent, and to Cina it seemed لا مہ‎ St. Louis 
had eome doun and walked out of his rustie chapel; at times indesd, 
the flover in his hand was not wanting, and if Don Apollinari were 


k 


In the village everybody called him a saint, come to convert the 
people vho in the last few years had given themselves up solely to 
ing money and eating and drinking, and had forgotten God and 
His Church. And Cina firmly believed it; but she preferred painted 
anints, ععانا‎ those in the little lonely chapels at every crossroad in the 
country; living saints frightened her, and the thought of meeting one 
gave vings to her heels صعط×‎ she was compelled to pass the parish 
chureh. 

Then, one day, Don Apollinari appeared like ہ‎ black ghost in the 
middle of the poplars of the wood along the river bank; and he ٣۵ 
looking for hr - HER-ECina, the daughter of Cinon the ficherman. 

Now the fſisherman had built himself دہ‎ the river bank an almoet 
permanent habitation of tree trunxs, boards, branches and bundles 
of rushes; besides a room with its real little beds, there وہ‎ a large 
shed with tables and benehes where ×ط‎ people of the village came to 
feast on ſine Sundays, and behind the camp there was not wanting 
a Kind of yard where the good صمط6‎ kept wiid dueka and a few geese, 
fat and peaceful as cows. 

Gina, hose mother vas dead, did ×ط‎ house work. At first che only 
oame for the day ہا‎ bring her father's food and see aſter the animala 
vhen he was away fishing. Then, vhen the fine weather came, ahe 
left her grandmother's altogether to stop with ×ط‎ father. She wouid 
have followed Ginon in his fishing, ,مہا‎ if left to herself; but, as this 
vas forbidden her, che managed to طدھ‎ on ×ط‎ ovn account witha 
little ehild's net. 

At full length in a boat tied to the bank she had sucoeeded in eatching 


to bless‏ ئا مد turning here and there‏ مد× and he‏ ,صنط 
him than ahe‏ ےہ them. No æconer aid Cina‏ ما 


Some seconds paased. She felt the boat rocking like a eradle and 
heard the ducks quietly quacking in the silence, and, at last, they 
atopped. So عطء‎ knew the priest had bewvitehed them with hia 

ie ۷١٢٢ہ.‎ 

Perhaps he has gone avay,“ ahe thought; but ahe felt he was الناہ‎ 
there, as his presence diffused a mysterious odour around, as the 
poplars amell aometimes of roses. 

Suddenly the boat began rocking violently, warning Gina that aome- 
thing extraordinary was happening. 

Child,“ ذندد‎ a voice whieh seemed to come from under the water. 
Get up.“ She got ہہ‎ with eyes closed and hidden behind the back 
of her hand. 

Put that hand dovn,“ said the voice, now quite elose. 

Gina dropped her hand and from under her eyelids, whiech opened 
and eclosed in fear, she saw Don Apollinari seated دہ‎ the thwart like 
Jesus in the boat of St. Peter. His hands and face had the pearly 
colour of running water; Gine could not tell the eolour ہ٤‎ his eyes 
because she did not dare to look him in the face. 

Child,“ said he, as motionless as if painted on the green background 
ہ٤‎ the river, “ ] have come here to look for you. All the other little 
aheep have returned to the fold. Even your father comes to mass and 
has received the Holy Communion. Vou alone still stay away, you 
alone still live with the beasts of the wood and the river. It is time 
for you, too, to remember that دہ‎ are < Christian.“ 

She took courage, she who talked freely with all the worst ragamuffins 
ہ٤۶‎ the village. 

That's just vwhat J wanted to say. Iam not a little sheep.“ 

Bravo, bhravol“ ×ط‎ said witi ے‎ smile. “ Now come and sit 
dovn and let us talk.“ 

She went and sat dovn in front of him; she wanted to say to him: 
اہ( ,ری“‎ us talk, but I'm not coming to confession, not L.“ but her 
boldness could not go مد‎ far; the idea, too, that he had عصہہ‎ in person 
to find her filled her with pride, and already the thought of offering 
him something, were it only a duck's egg, as is usual vith veleome 
بفاف دع‎ vas fermenting in her mind. 

Gina,“ he aaid, vith his white hands clasped and his head bowed, 
as if she vere the saint and he the sinner, “ J have known you and 
been thinking about you for د‎ long time. Vou are already more than 





۱ل پر سد یو امرب ہل 
موہ tho‏ کہ vorit hoyn‏ مط go ahout vith‏ ۸ہ : .٭ہجوظ 6اوس مق 
جماگہ oan't look‏ مط× ہو اع grandiother of‏ مل ather and that poor‏ 
beeause ahe has to etruggle against too many other troubles, and‏ دو 
عو be your‏ الا 1 ihats uhy 1 have come after you. 77 youꝰsIl.‏ 
the‏ ال ۲ to the things that‏ صعاھنا father. Come to church and‏ 
:ہہ Win you‏ .دفسدر <مظامصد للەمصدہر ۵۵٢‏ فصد . 
۰۰د Wul you promise‏ 

Tes, yes.“ she — 50 quite recovered, and تہ‎ will give 
me modals and images] 

“ ہم‎ I vill give ٠ں‎ medals and images, but you, in return, must 
علعەطا مج‎ at night and sleep at your grandmother's, and you غساحہ‎ not 
go about with the boys any more. If they come after you you must 
run avay. However, they, too, come to chureh now, and ٤ hope they 
الام‎ grow better.“ 

They vill grov better,“ Gina admitted. “ But there's one that 
با‎ because he is the son ہ٤‎ the devil.“,“ 

Who is ط٣”‎ 

WMhat Don't you know him ?“ she said, astoniched. ع1“‎ 
Nigron, the boy that brings the charcoal. He comes from over there,“ 
ahe added, pointing to the opposite bank of the river vwhere the wood 
rose like د‎ black wall. “There lives the devil who malkes the ehareoal 
vith the stones, and Nigron comes here in his dirty boat to لا٭د‎ it.“ 

The priest did not novw this Nigron. He belonged to another 
parish, and did not stay long on the riverside after selling his charcoal 
ہا‎ the village charcoal-seller. مک‎ Gina's words interested him. 

Then ط×‎ shouldn't this Nigron become better, too? ج170‎ was 
he مہ‎ wieked ?“ 

He steals our ducks, and the other day he hit me with a stick, 
and he says that, گا‎ J tell, he will set fire to the house. But J am 
telling it to you as a priest,“ عطہ‎ murmured in a confessional tone, 
for عطہء‎ new that a confessor could not tell the secrets ہ٤ دنہ‎ penitent. 

“ لاہ‎ me the truth. Gina. Have you done anything nasty to 
:و(‎ 7 

She lowered her head, and then said in < low voice: “He'd tied 
up his boat and gone to find the charcoal-dealer, vho hadn't come 
vet, and I got down into his boat and threw water دہ‎ the charcoal.“ 

Perhaps you did not do him any harm with that,“ said the priest 
vith a smile. “But in the end he hit you with د‎ stiek and promised 
you fire in exchange for the water? But tell me another thing: 
is it true that you, too, don't respect other people's property too much ' 

Mnen ٢1 :: grapes, آ‎ taxe them -I like them so much.“ che 
exelaimed, and looked the priest in the face as if ہا‎ ask صصنط‎ “ And 
vou lixe grapes, don't you ꝰ Then Isavw some pears as big مم‎ my 
head, and I took two -only two,“ she assured Don Apollinari, vith 





۰ےد meant And vho will prevent‏ طنطاہ ہوا ء 
جوم ہم boosting of her‏ گا vent on. as‏ ءطد I atole a hen once?“‏ 
my father beating me. Then ٤ atole a‏ ژہ but 11-٤ it go again in fear‏ 
Rensi, bot ٤ did that to spite him. I threv the‏ 'منعەمہ my‏ صم:ئ ءمطد 
ahoe into the water. Then‏ 

Nov came the worst thing: she understood that herselt and heaitated 
through fear. He encouraged her: “ Well? Say it .اہ‎ 

Itookx my grandmother's earrings. She thinks Viea took them. 
Viea the humphack vho steals from everybody, and nobody ۰ج:‎ any - 
thing lest she should bring them bad luek.“ 

WMnat have you done with those earrings ۶ '' the priest aaked her 
vith amarzing gentleness. 

She was silent, bending over the edge of the boat, as لا‎ to Ind some- 
thing in the water. 

“ ہا‎ didn't throv them into the water. Tell me, what did you do 
vith them? 

It ہہ‎ a atrange voice, the priest's; it was like د‎ boy's vhen he ىا‎ 
encouraging another to join طط‎ some serape. She raised her heac 
without aitting up and said, with an طادہ‎ : „Well, آ‎ have not eaten 
them; Ihave hidden them.“ 

MWnere have ہہ‎ hidden themꝰ? At home, or vhere?“ 

She looked up sharply. All her body seemed to protest againet 
the aimplieity ہ٤‎ the priest, who thought her مہ‎ stupid as to hide ctolen 
goods in her ovn home; and with little tiger's eyes smiling vith erue 
ounning. she confessed the worst of all her crimes. 

I hid them in Nigron's hoat.“ 

Then it was the holy priest's turn to مع‎ red with passion. 

What have you done, Gina l“ he exclaimed, speating gently with 
great diffieulty.“* and if they are found in the boat Nigron vill صا‎ 
taken for a thief.“ 

And isn't he one ? He is in real truth.“ 

How vwicked you are!“ he replied, passing his hand through 
عنط‎ flaming hair in desperation. He felt that he could not دہ مج‎ with 
halt measures. He, ,مم‎ sat up rigidly and put his hat back دہ‎ his head. 
His voice changed too, and everything about him seemed darkx anc 
threatening. 

It's you and not Nigron that's the real daughter of the Devil. 
And لا‎ you علنا دہ مع‎ that, the Devil للا‎ come some evening and tak 
you avway to the forests in Hell -of that تہ‎ may ےا‎ sure.“ 

Tphat threat had the desired effect. Cine turned pale and onee more 
hid her eyes behind her hand. 

At any rate, you now how to make the sign of the eroes.“ 
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' ''ھددہ الا× 1 ,عحدہ اہ ] ,ول٠‏ 
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She meant to aay, “ I vill oome to confescion,“ 
aot ahe had already made her firat oonfescion. 


5ّ. PARABIES کہ‎ ESVS 


1] طع٣٭‎ read, طان×‎ × ٣ہند‎ expenae ہ٤‎ labour, the arg 
١ mentsa of ےش‎ vho would prove that Jesus never existed, 

have ofſten wondered whether there is some absolute chemie 
diflerence between their brain-stuff and my ovn. For I eannot unde 


vhy they cannot understand that their painful efforts to cho‏ ةصماء 
Jesus are vhol‏ کہ proof of the historieal exiſstencee‏ مھ that there is‏ 





beside the mark. After all, the recorded events of سس3‎ life are fe 


indeed; and about half of them are so saturated in the miraculo 
that they have little or no meaning for à modern mind. It is بت‎ 
enough, if your ماع‎ lies that way, to throwv doubt دہ‎ the remainde 
But the attempt can have value دہ‎ one condition alone: namely, 
there were, apart from this meagre handful of events, no reason 
believe in the real existence of Jesus - if the significance of his life ما‎ 
صا‎ events alone. 

One must suppose, therefore, that this is, in fact, the conviotion 
those vho prove to their ہہ‎ satisfaection that Jesus is م‎ myth. 
unagine that they have disposed of him by some casual remarke 
the efſeet that he was a Vegetation-God. Sueh a convietion astonist 
me. ILdo not say - very far from it - that the events of the life of :و‎ 
have مھ‎ signifieance; nor do I may that these events, compared 1 
recorded worde, are even of minor significance. But 1 do say tha 
apart from those vords, the events oſ Jesus' liſe would be meaningless 
It is the words that are primary. 

To suppose for one moment that these words vere not uttered 
a living man ئا‎ altogether beyond my capacity. On the contrar 
it is ہا‎ me aelſ-evident not only that the most remarkable of بعط)‎ 
ول‎ (and these, at a guess, amount to at امد:!‎ one half of the worc 
recorded in the Synoptie Gospels) are the utterance of × single ma 
but that they are, دہ‎ the face of it, the utterance of one of the greate 
men that ever lived. The case is simple; for surely no one vho 
capable of responding to these words at all eould imagine that the 
ےہ‎ a collection of pregnant sayings from many sourcees. A uniqi 
personality is atamped indelibly upon them. Critical nihilisſts تج‎ 
gubly کہ‎ the many parallels and analogies to the sayings of Jesu 
But vhen they produce their parallels, one can hardly believe one 
.ین‎ Can they really suppose that those are ےعلنا‎ these? مآ‎ there 
them no difference between gold and brass ? It مدتدحد‎ incredible. 

Sometimes, vhen 1 have been vexed by this insensibility, J have روہ‎ 
eeived the notion of making a eomplete separation between the even 
of Jeaus life آقصہ‎ Jesusꝰ words. 1٤ have desired ہا‎ imagine that تنطامد‎ 
had ءصہہ‎ dovn to us but the teaching and the parables of Jesus; an 
1 have fancied that, vith these alone before us and, beyond, ×< eomple 





of approximation ۵‏ آِىہہ Bnut it atill æecms to me that aome‏ ترمقح 
this attitude would be possibie and valuable. Anyhom, I propose to‏ 
the attempt in a deliberately restrieted field; I propose to imagine‏ ععاححد 
that I have been given a small -4 terribly small - pamphlet containing‏ 
thirty parables newly copied from a papyrus roll, by aomeone‏ ٭حصمد 
vho invites my considered judgment upon them.‏ 

Aoordingly. J قد‎ them carefully. Some, most of them, ٤ do not 
understand at all; some are simple and vonderful as ےط‎ sunlight on 
a flower. The one that makes the deepest immediate impression upon 
me فا‎ the Prodigal Son. It floods بد‎ heart vith the revelation, Here 
ئا‎ love indeed,“ and J Knovw that I have been in the presence of ج‎ rare 
saoul. When ٤ reeover from my vwonder at vhat seems و‎ me at 0٤ 
a miraculous simplicity, J notice the print ہ٤‎ the finger of genius. The 
مہ‎ says to himself: - 

——— مک کا ا ا سد 

heaven and in thy ہاداعدہ‎ and J دصه‎ no mote worthy ٥ be dalled ٤ط‎ aon. 
me مد‎ one ×ط ۶ہ‎ hired zervants.“ 

But vhen he comes, his father sees him far away — he had been 
constantly on the watch- and runs tovard him, and falls دہ‎ his neck, 
and Liases him. The son speaks the words: — 

Father, ۲ have sinned against heaven and in thy ,ارہ‎ and J am مہ‎ more 
worthy to be ealled thy son - 

That is all. No ayllable ہ٠‎ “ Make ےد‎ as one of thy hired servants,“ 
as he had planned and intended. Why7 Me scarcely need to aak. 
The father has interrupted him, calling to the laves,“ Quiek! Bring 
me out the ſinest robe, and put it on him.“ The love ہ٤‎ this father is 
too impatient ہا‎ atay to hear. 

And how atrange ءا‎ the love of this storyl Something in us sym- 
pathises ط×‎ the grievance of the elder son. It ie unfair. Never has 
auch a hanquet been made for him; and in making this one, they have 
not even waited for him to return from his work in the fielda. They 
have begun without him. It is worse than unfair; it is eruel. 

No, we protest, this love is extravagant, unjust; and yet, ve listen 
ما‎ the old man's pleading: - 

AMp دمہ‎ thou art ever vith me and all that is mine la thine. But it waa 
meæst that ve should make merry and be glad: for this ×ط‎ brother was ,لمعلا‎ 
.و و5 ئا ڈٌدھ ہا مك ۃةصد : صندچه للع ما قصع‎ '' : 

In مانء‎ of ourselves. we are conquered. This ئا‎ love, indeed. 
Unijuſst? Ves, truly; for nov ve ٭مص ا‎ that there is مہ‎ justiee in love. 





labourers ہ٤‎ the eleventh hour receive the same payment as ےت‎ 
have ُا‎ vorne the heat and burãen ot the ؛ جما‎ × 


in the almost forbidding words of the Master of the Vineyard elud 
us no longer. 
سس کیہ ام سہ او می ا جس سط نات دا مد‎ 
unto thee. Is it not lawtul for me tõ do غعطام‎ ] will vith mine ہ٠د‎ ۴ Le thu 
eye evil beeause ٤ دص‎ good ? 

The aeeming hardness is dissolved away when we remember: — 

Ny vonl thou art ever with me, and آلہ‎ that is mine is thine-.. but th 
y brother vas dead and is alive again; ب ادا مد× قفده‎ ×٥ 'قصدہ؟ دا‎ 7 

Then we understand that those fellow-labourers are fellow son⸗ 
and that the lord of the vineyard is not × master only, hut a fathe 
The sons, if they are true sons, will rejoice with their father's jo 
that the prodigal is preferred to themselves, and the latest laboure 
the soonest paid; for they will love with their father's love. It is 
less than a deliberate holocaust of all our human values in the consumin 
flame یه‎ love. 

Theae stories stand apart in الد‎ the literature ہ٤‎ the world, not 1۷" 
their beauty, though it is surpassing, but for the conception of (١ 
vhieh they enshrine. But this conception of love is, of eourse, نا‎ 
conception: it cannot be. Such love was never conceived. It v 
felt, it was experienced. The man vho spoke those parables عط‎ 
experienced that love: it cannot be otherwise. 

We look to the stories again. The Prodigal Son follows two othe 
۔-۔]٢٢‎ little ones. One ملا‎ of the man vho lost one sheep کہ‎ a hundre 
and leſt the ninety and nine to seek the lost one. He found it an 
carried it home دہ‎ his shoulders rejoicing; and he ecalled his frienc 
and his neighbours together. *Rejoice vith me, for J have found m 
cheep vhieh was lost.“ Then come the words of explanation. “ 
aay unto you that likewise joy shall دحا‎ in heaven over one ainner vho 
heart is changed more than over ninety and nine just men that nee 
no ehange.“ The other tells of the poor woman vho swept her flio 
until ahe found the lost ahilling. I ,دع لام‎ sueh is the joy amon 
the angels کہ‎ heaven over one sinner vhose heart دز‎ ehanged.“ And 
یدرد سھگ جس جات‎ —— 
Kingdom of Heaven is ەعانا‎ the master کہ‎ a vineyard.. 

Henven angela - the Kingdom ؟ہ‎ Heaven. اط۴‎ i chi⸗ Heave 
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back again. When he was tiny, his angel was there, 
in the love of God: then his angel disappeared, but his plaoe 
and عنط‎ dear face remembered; suddenly, ×ط‎ eame back again, 
and his brothers eried for ہز‎ There he was, in his old place, full 
in the light of God's eyes. 

A queer business - this of angels: well worth the trouble of looking 
into, a parable, no less than the others. The angels turn اہ‎ to be 
مہ‎ lovely. and so loving, and so near. We have them, and ۰٢ lose them, 
and ve ſind them; :٭‎ are them, and we are not them, and we are 
them again. All that is required of us to regain the angelie hirthright 
ve have lost is that our hearts be changed ( metanoein“), our minda 
turned upside down. Oddly enough, we find, as we read these stories 
کہ‎ the Prodigal Son and inquire into the nature of the angels vho are 
مہ‎ intimately related to him, that our minds are turned upaide dovn, 
53ء‎ that something suspiciously like a change of heart is threatening. 
There is a queer sensation as of a seed, sovn in our hearts and bursting 
eviftly into flower, choking us almost, with the urge of a new creation. 

Let us leave the angels, and back to the Kingdom. There is a 
brief sequence of worda and parables about it; they are the only 
parables in the earliest of the gospels, and they are knit into a context 
vhich speals, quite deſinitely, of the mystery“ ہ٤‎ the Kingdom of 
God. And aetrangely, that same metaphor of the seed vhieh ceompelled 
itself from the pen of one man in his mere efſfort to describe the eſſect 
ہ٤‎ ۱۳۷ other parables, is the sole theme of the parables of مط)‎ “ myatery“ 
کہ‎ the Kingdom of God. 


٠ تمن(7]'‎ m ہ٤‎ God ئا‎ as vwhen a man casts aeed into the earth, and 
جا‎ en valea by day, and the aeed aproute and ۸۰ع‎ up, he knowe not 


ب1 


Can this be mere eoincidence? Mere coincidence, the parable of the 
awift apringing of the inſinitesimal grain of mustard seed into ے‎ tree? 
Nere ooincidenee, the growth of the seed the sower seattered دہ‎ the 
مج‎ ground, “ that brought forth, some thirty, some aixty, and aome 
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——ã— — —— — 
مت‎ ꝛvellins کہ‎ the ed ĩn the heart, we Rnow not ×مط‎ : this چعکامرہ‎ 
wi 


vhere“ للہ‎ things are forgiven and it would be atrange not to forgive.“ 
These pe rables of seed are not, what they are often said to be, allegories 


the Chureh; they are quite simple deseription⸗ of‏ ۶ہ جا the‏ کہ 


into them. That is vhat Jesus said they were; and that is vhat they 
are. And again,“ The Kingdom of Heaven is lite unto leaven vhieh ھ‎ 
vwoman took and hid in three measures of meal للا‎ the vhole vas 
leavened.“ It مز‎ the same secret, swiſt and mysterious grovth, not کہ‎ 
an institution in the world, bhut یہ‎ < new vision and < new truth in the 
hearts and minds of men. 

Agein, the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto treasure hid د صا‎ field, 
the vhieh, معط×‎ a man hath found, he hideth, and for ہز‎ thereof, 
طادمع‎ and selleth all that he hath ٠٠ buy that field.“ There it is, once 
more, the gleam of د‎ new vision, to whieh, when a صمح‎ sees it, his impulse 
is to aacriſice his all. “ Again, the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto ھ‎ 
merchant یصعلہءء صمح‎ goodly pearls, who, when he had found one pearl 
of great price, went and sold الد‎ that he had and bought it.“ To the 
man vho bought the field the vision came, as از‎ were, by ehance; 
there is nothing to say that he knew the treasure might be there: 
but to the merechant of pearls it came as the sudden, incredible reward 
آہ‎ long searching. 

Nevertheless, sudden, miraculous, ineredible though it is, it does 
not come by chance. The soil is ready, even though the seed be 
despaired of: and that despair may be the perfect preparation. The 
vision does not come by chance, as Jesus made clear in the words that 
are knit up with the parables کہ‎ seed. 

Lobt hard at vhat you hear. For by the measure vherewith you meacure, 
1٢ ahall be measured to you again, and more added. Tor to him that hath it 
السا‎ be ,تہج‎ and from him mat hath مد‎ it ahall be taken auay, even that 
vhieh he hath.“ 

There ,مز‎ to apeak baldly, à potentiality of response in men's hearts, 
vhieh is eo-extensive with the degree of understanding vhich they 
poasess; and this response and this understanding are aspects of one 
indivinible motion. We may say that the understanding is ہ٤‎ the mind, 
the response کہ‎ the heart; but the secret is that these are مھ‎ longer 
aeparate: the intellectual and the emotional parts of man become one, 
because the word کہ‎ the Kingdom is dynamie, and ereative. It aetually 
ereutes, in the man vho صمہ‎ receive it, a new condition and a ۴٭ھ‎ 
faoulty: he چصنطا ءصمہ ہہ‎ new and he is something new. 


و و —— ۱ مز و 7ی ہو ہو جج شر شی مر ضف ظط کہ مب را 





ھ 6ت بعصعمدہ مث eome, by‏ قلممصا vords‏ سے یر یس سر ہک 

. ما صصہغص جااؤظئلد۱‎ had it not beſore. In thęse fundamental ھ۶‎ 
ان‎ che Kingdom. Jesus is deseribingę the etſeet ہ٤‎ & dynamie ۷ ۴ن‎ 
e Ringdom. That a word should be dynamic, ive by its قصہ+عطصا‎ . 

vietue, is hard to oonceive. But this is, in the ۲ہ دمدہ‎ the vords روزفتآ کو‎ 
no reeondite or mystieal faney. We have only to remember the story 
ہ٤‎ the Prodigal Son. That is dynamie enough. It seems ٭ومصلہ‎ 
impossible that any man could read it - looking hard at vhat he heara 
vithout feeling some indeseribable and mysterious change within 
Lim, ٥ sweet convulsion of whieh he Knows himselt in مم‎ way the eause, 
the pain and joy کہ‎ the travail of some new birth, of new understanding 
and a new world to be understood. Thus aetually, as د‎ matter ۶و‎ 
aimple experiended fact, the word of the Kingdom does ereate the 
Kingdom; it does directly work the change کہ‎ heart vhieh brings men 
into the Kingdom. In virtue of that change they are members of the 
Kingdom. 

And, of course, the change happens, and the Kingdom is entered 
and establiched here and now. It is hardly necessary to aay it: the 
مز مہ‎ obvious. All these fundamental parables of the Kingdom refer 
to a process that happens here and now. There is really not even the 
faint possibility of mistake. The Prodigal returns in life, not after 
death; the joy among the angels is not in some remote, transcendent 
heaven -the angels are the little children who have never left, and the 
grovn men مط۳‎ have returned ,ہا‎ the presence and the love of God: 
homely and familiar angels it may be, yet, perhaps, incomparable in 
beauty if we could but Keep the eyes to see them.*Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy,“ said Wordsworth, and it is good; but not مد‎ good, 
by far, as“ Truly Itell you, their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father.“ And as for Wordsworth's further lament over the fading 
of the vision aplendid: - 

Wnere مز‎ now, the glory and the gleam س۶‎ 


and the gleam are always there, waiting‏ ماع hetter. The‏ ٭-صطا حم[ 
اط be discerned. Wordsworth himself,; when a grovn man, had had‏ ما 
glimpae ہ٤ them,. and if he could find them no more himself, he chould‏ 
have looked hard at the words of Jesus and discovered in them vhat‏ 
any man may discover, experienced from them vhat any man may‏ 
virtue in them that can‏ د ما experience - that there‏ 


bring baelc عط‎ hour 
0۶ ꝓplendour in the grass, and glory صا‎ the flower. 
Thosce words ہ٤‎ Wordsworth's, vith their resignation and their 


despairing appeal to the philosophie mind,“ < greater poet than 
Wordsworth once, in ے‎ moment of extreme suffering, declared vere 


وہ بے 
عالیز : 


شءوہوفءہ ۷ more than‏ جج had endured in a‏ مہ رٹک معطمت و3٠٠‏ 
ات چھررزجھوا his‏ ٤ہ‏ حنقمد'صط vrote at‏ ہ,مطا گنا د جا endure‏ و قما 





“۲ mut chocee betueen decpalr قووحمق۔۔. :اط متا مەمق ۲ قصہ‎ 
the worid معطا‎ taren ص‎ a quakẽerian look me, طدلط×‎ ٢ معدہ‎ thought v⸗ 
01 plendour in e صا ملع قثصہ‎ the Sower. 
I onee thoughᷣt Melanenolists dream. 


But مط‎ chose energy; and × Melancholist's dream it proved indeoc 
.دا ہا‎ Not that his fortunes improved: they grew more desperate 
and terrible: he tasted the very dregs of misery. Vet, from the امعا‎ 
onalaught oſ Destiny, he emerged one autumn morning, vwith these 


“ ہوتر‎ bheautiful the eeaaon ئا‎ nou. How ſine the --جلح‎ temperate 
about it. Really, vithout joking, chaste weather. Dian alties I never 
otubbie·feld مھ‎ mueh as nov. ye, hetter than the ehilly green of the چھاءوہ‎ 
Somehow, a atubble · Aeld دن-×صد× ساہہ۱(‎ the مسعد‎ "×× hat دوب‎ pieture 
—— This atruek me مہ‎ mueh in my Sunday'a valtt that 1 عومممدہتہ‎ 
upon it. 
WMnat 


he had composed upon it was the most perfeet poem, of it⸗ 
length and Kind, in our language of perfect poetry —The Ode to 
Autumn“ ے:؛‎ 

Seaaon ۶ہ‎ miata and mellov fruitfulness, 

Cloce bosom ·friend of the maturing sun ... 


The aplendour vwas indeed in the grass again - it was in a stubble fleld 
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1 have followed my thoughts, and they have led me, it may seem 
far from my subjecet. I do not think so; Jbelieve J am winding زم‎ 
vay ما‎ the heart's core of it. The splendour in the grass has, if J کچھ‎ 
not misatalcten, much to do with Jesus: — 

Con⸗ider the lilies of the ,۱4ء8‎ how they 07 : they toil not neither do the 
: and Ilasy unto you ſSolomon in اتھ‎ bis ماع‎ xpe مہ‎ arrayed like بدہ‎ 
آہ‎ mese. herefore, if God مھ‎ clothe the grass oſ ihe 83:۶14 , ٭۰..‎ 

This conjuncture, though it was not premeditated, is not fortuitous 
neither, ٤ ineline to believe, is the strange ceoincidence by vhieh in 
pascage fram Keats's letter whieh J quoted, the ہ٣۵‎ “ quakerih 
oecura. Ihad forgotten it was there: it came to me with a ahoek 
I held my pen. Should آ‎ substitute another word ? Should J forg 
the quotation? I decided for the word, and for the quotation. Fo 
in them is implicit the real point کہ‎ vwhat J have to say, and the res 

IHBnd in accepting an invitation of < kind vhich, though 
eateem an honour, J do not covet. Let me say, once more, that thi 
بوڈ‎ Indeed, ھ‎ ooincidence, unpremeditated by me. Ihad not the faintes 
ides that ٤ chould be using that quotation from Keats, and صعط۳‎ 
looked to ادص‎ it, ٤ had forgotten that the word vwas there. 


ماکتھہ۶ vas dellvered to ihe Summer Sehool of the Soclety of‏ تد ققم ماد 
۰ بعصة35 Jordana Meeting; House in‏ 








—— لایع  -‏ — 
مللاسمچطا دہ غوممٹا دمد ٢‏ 
و وی ' ینم متا دا چھماع جا تمیجھ مکنا ا کی ےی 
سٹئی۔ کٹا —— ماس رت 
.جب واصدحہ < — گا : 

'فظامت کہ Nmething‏ 





pAlays are no longer ٠ them an abomination, ہمد‎ the مامزصاء‎ 
renzuousness کہ‎ iiterature a snare; granting also that Keata used hi 
adjeetive vith the vehemenee of youth: it is still worth vhile to oon- 
rider the implications of his easual judgment. Lven if the word alipped 
from his pen, it may be not the less significant for that. 

Let us examine the position. The world looked Quakerish, رہم ہا‎ 
صظ‎ “ the splendour was no longer in the grass, nor the ماع‎ in the 
flower,“ and he felt that nothing could bring it baek again. And 1 
vas trying to ahow, or to hint, that precisely this vision ہ٤‎ the aplendour 
in the grass is inseparable from the vision of the Kingdom in the tenching 
of Jesus. It would follow, if logie were everything, that Keata identiſied 
the moment vhen the vision faded, and seemed irrecoverably lost, vith 
vhat he thought to دا‎ the attitude of Friends. That forthright ۔صمہ‎ 
clusion would دا‎ preposterous. Vou have your vision, and it has heen 
proved by the glorious history of your Society, more steadfast and 
abiding than the more opulent revelation elaimed by others. It is 
aecuredly no mere negation vhich has upheld, and been upheld by, 
the Soeciety of Friends. But, گلا‎ ٤ may express the distinetion in the 
aubtler terims of poetry, vhieh have entered inevitably into منطا‎ 
exposition, I think it possibly is true that the Society of Friende, by 
tradition, perceptibly inelines towards the attitude of Wordeworth 
rather than the attitude of Keats. 

Even the most sensitive words are clumsy tools for this —— 
IKnow vell enough that there lives in the heart of the Society of Friends 
× flame کہ‎ apiritual joy that is کہ‎ the very essenee of true Christianity. 
But. unless I am مہ‎ gravely mistaken as was Keats himæelt, it ie not 
integral in the fabrie of your tradition that this joy should be received 
from the vhole of the ereated universe: in other vords, there is د‎ certain 
مثاہەمد‎ and lĩfe· renounceing element in your tradition. The emphasia 
مال‎ perceptihly on the invard-going movement of the religious life: 
there is a constant sense of vhat the Catechiem دللدہ‎ “ the pomnpe 
and vnnities کہ‎ this wieked vorld“: the movement is rather towarde 
vithdrawal than participation. Now this movement is, oertainly, 





نار رز لسر دا کقمر 1 مو رع عوماوااد من ای 27 ى4۶" 

* یو‎ But it تک پت‎ 
it. it is one 

جح مہ — — 


" یئ٣دومہ‎ as the manitet vork of Gou; د‎ deep and joyous × 
۔قدسدگ< ءا 'چمدد ؛ذ کہ صمح مد اعط اید یه‎ 
Tis is the most غلنہ تہ‎ and mysterious element in the teachin 

دمدہ: Jerus, though it æeems simple to me. The difficulties. ٣ xnow,‏ لہ 
manifest glory in a world vhere there is eruelt‏ د 4 صظ aimpler atill. To‏ 
ط good, and had‏ مز Thuis is evasion, self-deception; good‏ 7 صنمح قدھ 
the harmony that transcends them a dream. True enough‏ امہ bad,‏ 
judge the world with cool intelligence, look at it with the eyes of vhat‏ 
called falsely reason, and it is for ever diseordant; the heart of the‏ فا 
an eternal pain. But the secret of the teachin‏ رجا gnawed‏ دز univerre‏ 
غصمد is that the eyes must be changed, and that they can be changed;‏ 
that with this change of vision the old distinction between good and‏ 
a power and‏ مز indeed transcended. The teachingę is that there‏ ءا ما 
faculty attainable by man by vhich he can feel and Knov that there ia‏ 
aomething beyond good and evil both in the world outside him and in‏ 
judge, better to‏ ہا himself: in other words, that it is truer to see than‏ 
good.‏ دا be whole than to‏ 

word, this is the fundamental distinetion between‏ ھ put into‏ ٭طا it can‏ لا 
the teaching of Jesus and all other religious wisdom that 1 know: that‏ 
he taught not goodness, but wnholeness and this both in the inward‏ 
man, and in the outward world. Wholeness in the man himself means‏ 
not something that‏ دز man; it‏ کہ that the aoul is not a partial faeulty‏ 
can be opposed to and distinguiched from mind and heart: it is‏ 
simpiy‏ ما oreation vhieh ineludes both these within itself. The soul‏ 
the condition of the complete man. And to this eompleteness in the‏ 
his soul, there corresponds à completeness and harmon‏ دز man, vhieh‏ 
of the world of his experience; it also, without abetraction or denis‏ 
of any of its elements, suffers à like transformation, and becomes‏ 

harmonious - it becomes God. 

1 —* vell enough that a statement sueh as this provokes many 
objeetions, and 1 do not pretend that it is of a Lind to carry ceonvietion. 
These imperfections قمد‎ disabilities J accept, because ĩ knov tha 
they are, in the nature of things, inevitable. The mystery of the 
Kingdom of God is, vhat Jesus declared it to ,دا‎ veritabiy د‎ mystery; 
and ×ط‎ further declared that it could not be revealed by the direet and 
intelligihle word, but only by means of parable. That, and مھ‎ other, 
is the meaning of the words that oceur in the midst of his primary 
ꝑarahbles آہ‎ the mystery of the Kingdom: 

Ix a lamp broucht to be put under a basket, or under the bed, and not to 


nothing hidden eave in order that it chouiã‏ دا the stand? For threre‏ دہ put‏ جا 
ہ. be manifested: neither is anythiag made veoret. aave that it chould oome‏ 


یئ 


ہو ور چہ حسکرد nu‏ 


7. ———— ج۱ یےمصمدہ ما امھ 1 یز‎ — 
٠: حذغمت واحتطناتۃ کكکفثہ ردب تیم لع 76 مہہ ہ×لتکیدہ وعد‎ 
- دہ منثاہ موی‎ a nev vision, à new faculty, and نقسلمہد ۰.۲۲ دہ ۴موے‎ 
- منیمموا۔-‎ believo me, آ‎ am juat ع۵‎ aware of the aseming ہ٠۵ 9ہفع۳۲۸‎ 
مض ا‎ iden دم‎ the monat rational and eontemptaous ot حووقااہ نز‎ 
عومتعطاہ-ب‎ it is مناال' ےجا‎ dynemie uttetaxoe, ith its appareatly 
mraculous virtues, does exist; and those مط×‎ Abmit therelves .ا‎ 
— — — of God. 
Lſaands in the nature کہ‎ such a process of soul that ĩt chould 
be able to تہ‎ in all times and all places. The process ean take 
— کا‎ any مھ‎ ذ٤‎ is, گا‎ it is not merely an illusion, an eternal truth 
ہ‎ inward nature. Not only this: but the dynamie utteranee 
اھ‎ —— 
6اوہ ھ‎ man. Unless ve غحط ےعنلد<‎ the mystery کہ‎ the Kingdom اہ‎ 
God ئا‎ conoealed and revealed“ in the words کہ‎ other men than 
Jesus himself. we have not a real understanding of the myntery as فط‎ 
taught it. That does not mean that the revelation made by Jesus 
وذ‎ not ſinal; it is. The discovery of a true and a new potentiality اہ‎ 
the صمصمسطا‎ soul is final, just as the discovery of artieulate apeeeh by 
aome ineredibly remote and forgotten ancestor is final. But other 
men, travelling different paths, have reached the same finality. 
دہ‎ such man was Keats. To regain his vision of the splendour 
in the grass he paid just such a price as Jesus said wvas necessary to be 
paid·he lost his soul to save it. Through great and terrible auftering, 
he became vwhole, and regained more completely than he possesced 
hefore, the power of dynamie utterance. *The Ode to Autumn“ is 
as authentic د‎ revelation of the mystery of the Kingdom as the story of 
The Prodigal Son. Lsay that with complete conviction; but لا‎ J am 
asſed to make my statement good. 1آ‎ do not kKnow even how to attempt 
it. And any attempt is bound to fail, unless it is addressed to thono 
٠ط:‎ realise that the mystery of the Kingdom is essentially the myaterious 
birth within us of à new condition, ٭‎ new awareness of ourselves and 
the universe and of our relation to the universe 
The love that is uttered in The Prodigal Son involves the univerno; 
it brings to birth in him vho can receive it à eondition vherein“ all 
things are forgiven and it would be strange not to forgive.“ Because 
the word is dynamie, it does not مہ‎ much deseribe as create love; and 
the love thus ereated flows out to its own sole and proper object. We 
chall not aay that it flovs out to God, unless we are speaking to those 
vho understand that the nature and reality of God is comprehended 
only ما‎ this love. The man مط٭‎ loves with this love و ممعا‎ God; 
and God ما‎ apprehended in his verity whenever the love whien مسا‎ 
طا‎ The Prodigal Son is kindled in our hearts and minds towarda the 
universe طمنطم‎ is His and Him. For this love is not an emotion. 
It ءا‎ kindled in the heart, but it is not an emotion of the heart; it وا‎ 
endorsed by the mind, but it is not æ judgment of the mind. This 





اس الاک عم سا بات ز آمامہھ the‏ ٤ہ‏ وڈ ٭ 
ونود مت بضەزاہ 'رلدہ مط ط۱× صعد لہ آددد مطا کہ دمندد ع عز 
God. 5‏ ئ حلعنظام : 
سد مو ا سی سمسستی یک +ی سیق — 
loves God and nothing besides; it means that vhaterer‏ ترصہ the‏ 
vere the divining rod. diaroreriat‏ ؛ذ as‏ دا لحہ: aoul loves is God. Thę‏ 
— جا Goã iñ tne vnivere‏ 
٣ەمط‏ صط ؛ھ مەنا خعط؛ ودط×۱دط ؟ہ بإ1جنامد νR‏ 76 .ےہ ٥0د‏ طط 
if ۲۸‏ ہا؛ Regard‏ ٢ہ‏ جدہہ the aoul's loving that is hardest ہ٤ all to‏ ٤ہ‏ 
ean, in this vay. Remember, first of all, that the aoul is created vithin‏ 
ve achieve it, we bring it to birth, or, more truly, we bring ourselves‏ :؛ عده 
a condition vherein the soul cannot remain unborn. The oul in‏ ما 
aimple and mysterious; it is ourselves in à new wholeness, without‏ 
divicion. The loving of the heart, the kKnoving of the mind, have‏ 
fought together, and no matter vhieh may triumph, each has failed.‏ 
Eauch has failed, because each must fail. We are all seekers after God.‏ 
What ٣٢ mean by God will be only nown vhen ve have found him.‏ 
for God; the mind seeks for God - in all men, vithout‏ ماد The heart‏ 
diatinction - for God is simply that vhich brings repose to our seeking.‏ 
The wealth of the man of business, the good works of the a0ocial‏ 
reformer, the truth of the scientist, the beauty or the truth of the‏ 
artist (vhichever it be) -these things that all men seek are, by virtue‏ 
rest in them, they are‏ مھ far as there is‏ ہہ their seeking. God; and in‏ ٤ہ‏ 
not God. We seek the rest of our hearts, in love for another, and‏ 
fragments; ٢٢ seek the repose of our minds in‏ ہا death tramples it‏ 
faeing all the truth that ve discern, and it is aches and bitterness in‏ 
and will not be comforted. There‏ دہ our mouths. Our hearts ery‏ 
live without him. Tor truly to live is to be‏ ا مصصہ God, and ve‏ مھ ھا 
at peace; not to rest, but to rest in aà surety; to be no longer at the‏ 
merey of destiny, no longer to find our childish hearts diamayed by the‏ 
barren judgments of the mind, no longer to find the resolution of our‏ 
minds discomſited by the ery of our hearts in pain.‏ 

Burely it cannot be that this is the end division, and diamay, and 
مھ‎ repose. Something there must be, to bring divided man into oneness 
with the universe, with the lily that toils not, and the ocean that has 

come to him as it eomes to a child, and death‏ مھ regret. Can life‏ مد 
it comes to a flower? Can he not, too, be whole?‏ مہ 

And the answer is, Ves, he can. His wholeness is his soul. ہن ط‎ 
mind and heart are at one, and are مھ‎ longer vhat they were. 30× 
vhat the mind Rovs, the heart loves; because the mind is no longer 
.حعەط ×ط ٭×ددد رتھ اجمعط عط مھ روھندد مطا‎ The loving کہ‎ the ئا لسامہ‎ 
not as the loving کہ‎ the keart, or the mind vould deny it; and the 
IS tW ید ××وصط ×ط دہ خوھ طز لحم حط‎ the مط ×ہ ,ا صنحھ‎ heart ۴م٤‎ 
refuse it. The Rowing and the loving of the soul are قھھ-حدہ‎ the 
objecet کہ‎ this nowing and this loving is all things, vhieh are God. 
And since in this knowing and loving there is a peace vhieh eannot 
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not least among them) must be vwhat it is, is the triumphant ٭یقہ(* متتً‎ 
کہ‎ the soul. vhien Kaows and loves it for its perfeet expressiveness of 
God. Mherever tnowing and loving are one, there perfectly غفمدسمحجہ‎ 
in the objecet is God. WMhere knowing and loving are one, that is the 
point. Not vhere we love and do not now, not vhere we nov and 
do not love. In the first, the love, in the second, the Lovledge, is 
not کہ‎ the aoul; and the object neither of the love, nor of the nowledge, 
oan be God. 

Now at last J am come by devious ways to my goal. The highest 
literature, the truest literature, ean be Knovn by this, and only by 
this, that it enables us to nov and to love some fraction of the univerte 


And the vriter who would make us love without knoving —though 
this miraele is hard to work upon an honest mind -may be an attraotive 
and د‎ popular vriter; but there is مد‎ virtue in him. The great vriter 
is he alone مط×‎ makes us 0۳ز‎ abeolutely, and love absolutely: for he 
bringa to birth the soul that is vithin بعد‎ he efſects the منص‎ of our 
and heart, he, lixe Jesus himselt drops the seed of the Word into 
earth ہ٤‎ our being, where it grows ve Enow not how; and he, جئئنا‎ 
is the prophet and the priest کہ‎ God. 

alas, it مز‎ not ہ٥‎ timple, or the Kingdom vould have been estab- 
ages ago. It is not easy for men to receive د‎ parable of Jesus, 
words کہ‎ a great vriter, into their hearte. The ground is ahallow, 
, ٭ ٭٭‎ well-trod pathway vhere there is much traffle and no- 
The earth has to be tilled, vrought over and over by ruflering 
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رھد عف2 کی مھ لاد ص۵ — لوج — اعسولائ3:_ 
upheaval.‏ منمدەام٣‏ عافتص× aome‏ جا up‏ د٭معطا ot᷑ solid roeck‏ 
مملفاع impenetra ble harrier bet vaen the sen rard‏ ٭مصند an‏ ن۸ ٣‏ 
ot Paeleetine and the hinterland of Transjordama and Arabis. Neir‏ 
rugged eontours seem to defy penetration. A ñngle highway, blatteã‏ 
اسنہ plaoes heer through the rock, alone pierees this barrier and‏ صا 
to ihe proud pinnacled eity of Jerusalem. A few Arab villages, miner-‏ 
able hovels indeed. lurk away in the roeky fastnesses of these hilla as if‏ 
٤ہ ashamed of their wretehedness. They are reached by narrov traeka‏ 
dovn by the sure-footed ass and camel. Their‏ دہ stones‏ 
isolution is seldom broken in upon, and to approach one of these villages‏ 
be greeted invariably by snarling curs with elipped ears. Horrible‏ ہا is‏ 
the garbage of the village.‏ دہ hybrids these -half jackals, which live‏ 
stone and they will turn tail. They veleome‏ د But one has only to lift‏ 
anyone in Western dress much as our own dogs weleome the approech‏ 
tramp, though with none of their courage. But they give the‏ ہ of‏ 
villagers ample warning of the approach of any stranger.‏ 

Fev travellers to the Holyland ever penetrate this uninviting vilder- 
ness. It was vhere Jesus retired to be tempted by the Devil; and 
it was the home of the wild tribesmen of ancient Ierael, whence they 
aallied wolflike into the plains to raid the more ecivilized Philistines. 
Jehovah was their God, the local deity of these hills, whose atern 
justice exacted an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; a code of 
ہنامز‎ observed by the Arabs ہا‎ this day in the form of the blood feud. 

For centuries these hills have been the hiding-place of many a wild 
brigand. The village ہ٤‎ Abu Ghosh owes its name ہا‎ such an one, 
vho for many years extorted a toll from الد‎ vho chanced to eross his 
path. Sinee the War the Britich Gendarmerie in Palestine have had 
امھ‎ a few thrilling encounters with the outlaws vho still seasonally 
intest this incomparable lair. 

Strangely attracted by the apparent defiance of these roek · bound 
confines, J set out alone one morning in July to explore them. I was 
ill equipped for sueh م‎ venture, for J wore neither topee for my head 
nor glasses for my eyes. Leaving the road to Jerusalem soon after it 
enters the hills, J struck out upon the least worn track ٤ could find. 
In places it was almost unrecognizable, مھ‎ little liſe passed that way. 
I وہ‎ aoon lost to view over the nearest ridge. 

The highway and all signs of habitation were د‎ few miles behind 
me مہ‎ the traek dipped down into د‎ hollov, ٭<عط×‎ the rocks seemed to 
elose in lixe walls around, and shut me off completely from the inhabited 
vworld. The weltering sun was approsaching its 2enith. The aky, 
an Tastern sky, a sky without a stain, blazed above. Here and there 
ء‎ few patehes of soil, uhieh had withstood the vinter rains, had given 





munceching for à moment and stared at me. Then havin 
satised itaelf that J meant no harm, continued its grubbing. I took 
out my lunch- a couple of andwiches - and, throving away the paper, 
prepared to ahare it. WMhen I next looked the goat was devourin 
the paper. 

Exhilarated دہ نا‎ lunch with this mute companion I went on. 
Once Istopped to vateh a thin eolumn of dust in the distance, caught 
up from the road ٤ had leſt in د‎ whirling eddy caused by the heate 
atmosphere, and drawn up far above the hilltops until it disappearec 
into the burning blue -a common sight in these parts. Vet not 
breath دنہ ۶ہ‎ stirred in the roek hollow vhere Istood. Primeval earth. 
1 thought, ere time had weathered the surface rock to soil, can scarcely 
have appeared more grim than these hills. And the sun rose higher 
and higher. 

A feeling of loneliness cerept over me. I found myself instinctively 
aearehing the hillaide behind me for the vretched goat. But, mergec 
into the grey rock, ] could not see it. The sight of a human form, a 
animal, a bird, or even a tree or flower would have been weleome. But 
as well might one have looked for blossom in × baker's oven. All was 
desolation. Even my shadow had disappeared, and the sun rose 
higher and higher. 

I was novw کہ‎ far from the highway as from my destination, and to 
return vas purposeless. The wild glare made me مرععنة‎ and the للئط‎ 
موجہ‎ seemed. to tremble as if preparing to turrender to the furnace 
heat and melt away into the valley and overvhelm me. J felt an 
uncontrollable desire to escape the pungent silence of the place. My 
270 impulse was to ahout, but awe had imperceptibly turned to fear 
and ٢ felt powerless to maſe a sound. The sun smote آسامنعەمتت)‎ 
overhead, and the stones underneath burnt my feet. I had set سس‎ 
دہ‎ a jaunt of pleasure and curiosity, and haed walled unwittinghy 
into a deathtrap. 

Some miles separated me from the nearest village, vhen for مدہ‎ 
brief but fatal moment J mused on my helplessness. I vas soon 
drenehed in a perspiration of fear. The ند‎ seemed to hold me in 
this rocky bowl as hetween a pestle and mortar, and threatened to poune 





1 قعمہ‎ one last effort, and stumbled on. The چمناععنہ‎ inseets jeered, 
and I yelled wildly. The hills threw back my eries. Had 1 امم‎ deſied 
their دہ دالدہہ‎ 

Collapse was upon me. My strength died down. Then دہ‎ suddenly, 
مھ‎ if devil ·possessed, J was leaping from rock to rock with amaring 
agility, vith strange strength. But my sight had become dim and 
blurred. The hills melted away before me in a molten whirl, and 1 
vas hurtling through space into a hottomless abyss of raging flame and 
fury. A erash- and then a void. 


1 was in ہے‎ meagrely furnished room with waulls of bare stone vhen 1 
ز(٭ماء‎ recovered conseiousness. Timorously J began ٠ عامنم‎ up the 
threads of a dreadful day never to دحا‎ forgotten. The sun, at any rate, 
vas no longer visible, and my brain vas soothed. Standing over me 
ع٢ ہ‎ nun offering me a glass of water. Thank God! I was no longer 
alone. Her face breathed the charity and pity of the One عطہد‎ served. 
She told me hov ahe had found me under the single olive tree جم‎ 
yonder ”,للنط‎ and how ahe and the other Sisters had carried me to their 
lonely hospiee, where continually they minister to the few وطوعۂ‎ ot 
this dreadful eountry. 





3 — ےس و ات — 00ت 


کٹ امہ لومسامر فا سم میں پلک 
۔کھنطا ما قصد چدما طاددالنہ rity ꝓhichk‏ کن اکا 

٢-۰ at Emunaus, vhere once the grest Apoctieæ‏ غخمط دیمساڈگ 
ٹانتڈ ےط تہ×حد< قدد charity Appeared to two despondent disciples,‏ 
انتا ٢۰‏ .آسہولتظ صا 
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Proroniar. Exp-ERiFNoE. -It has heen growing gradually upor‏ ہا 
feelin‏ ھ me that, among many intelligent and honest people, there is‏ 
a different plane‏ دہ a channel of vital experience, is‏ دہ that Painting,‏ 
from Literature and Musie. “ How ean a pieture -any picture form‏ 
sonata ہ٤ Beethoven'“.‏ ھ complete an experience ہ٤ reality as, say,‏ کہ 
or one oſ Keats' Odes?“ This unspoken question had been for me‏ 
the after·taste of many conversations.‏ 

Quite recently, though, a friend -q writer —made a direct ant 
diaturbing attaek. After the usual preliminary inter-artistie courtesies, 
he fired this broadside: —“ After all, you must admit that painting, 
au fond, is purely د‎ form of sensuous pleasure. I Know that most اہ‎ 
the paintings you admire are the negation of the obviously sensuous, 
but is not their appeal really but يہ‎ à more refined ةوصہ‎ '' edueated 
rensuous ۲۳۰۰۳ The quiet strength and precision of ح‎ Girtin water- 
colour, or د‎ John Sell Cotman, are they not a aubtle tiekling of the 
censes, and their difference from a late Bolognese Madonna merely one 
of degree -a question of taste rather صعطا‎ of معدصتدد‎ 77 

Perhaps, indeed, this was so. It cost much to admit this possibility, 
yet it was diſſicult not to look open-·eyed into this question, once it had 
been raised. Vet. seeing that, personally, the moments of intensest 
living have been almost always eonnected with the activity of painting, 
it would seem -for me, at leaſst- the question is one of essence, if of 
anything at all. 

It seemed to me, then, necessary to attempt some explanation کو‎ 
the content of these moments. Wnat really did مج‎ on? In this 
way alone eould ٤ appreciate the nature and extent of the Pictorial 
Lxperience. 

Astill-life ęꝑcpouponions and د‎ wine bottle. It ien't hackneyed, ام‎ 
for me, لا‎ J happen not to have painted it before. First, the exiatence 
ہ٤‎ these things must be considered. They must be looked at objee-⸗ 
tively. This is to be no Llustration, no Subjecet Pieture —“* Good 
friends to manꝰtill less an exeuse for the publie bruiting of Inner- 
most Thoughts.“ I've to paint a dirty green bottle and two shiny 
onions. 

landseape. A low sweep of hill suddenly flattening into 
a vide eatreteh of marsh land; wave upon vave of cloud دہ یصنصہہ‎ from 
behind the hill and spreading above; the sunlight vhite, ملاع مد‎ 
(it ما‎ mid· morning), and coming towards me. Noxw, it ئا‎ not my جامز‎ 
to ſit all this pleasantly into my canvas rectangle-e Procrustean 





hope کہ‎ the ereation کہ‎ a جماے؛مجدححہ‎ vhieh bal exbibit 
کہ مامحملہ‎ this wonderful thing کہ‎ earth ۹۷8 and light we 
تلع‎ landcape“; and the evolution of a ique آلسء طمنام‎ 

٠ کہ‎ its امناصععہ‎ texture. 

Nom, vhet is my atate کہ‎ mind vhile Jam at worke? Firast, د‎ graduai 
loss of the seli in the ئلەہ-امہد‎ The things outside me -vhether بقصوندہ‎ 
hottle, diatanee, acnse ہ٤‎ locality —-all must become part ہ٤‎ me. Thia 
ia aoeompanied د طا‎ pervading sense of well· being. Very little conacious 
reasoning is present (vhen the work دز‎ going well), and even less eonacious 
emotion. Nothing of this, of eourse, is noticed until the ×× مز‎ nished. 
Then bruches are put down, there is stretehing and drawing اہ‎ breuth, 
and the feeling ےہ‎ having arrived suddenly from some far place. 

“ 9ھ‎ 1 tand دہ‎ alien 
Surveying علاط٭د‎ the ta I rolled from ...“ 

Side by side with this intense experience, the conscious mind oon- 
tinues ھا(‎ mechaniesl course, decides upon details concerning the eorreet- 
neas of proportion, the mixing of paint, and the application ہ٤‎ it. Thi⸗ 
goes on, and J am aware that it does, but it isnt what 1 have been 
livinę. That is the experience of reality —the process of 8086 
and realiaation. 

Ves, the Pictorial Experience is truly د‎ real ,دہ‎ and the great painters 
have stated their knowĩedge of it in مد‎ mixed terms. Pieter de Hoochs 
brick doorway in that* Courtyardꝰ in the National Gallery; Vermeer 
ord, د دہ‎ neighbouring wail, of an experience of pure خاونا‎ : and at 
MillIbank, Monet's searching observations of nature, Degass realisation 
of movement, Van Gogh's Chair“ and a Cézanne stiũ lifeare they 
merely aubtle tieklings of the senses? 

It is obvious that an art merely stylistie eannot induee this experience 
of reality. A eloud is in the sicy; is represented دہ‎ the canves- by a 
convention worked out of previous practice. It may look lixe mcloud. 
اذ‎ may have distinctive and tasteful decorative charm, but the eloud 
has not been“ realized.“ As in all art, reliance جہ‎ m·neriem ئا‎ 
ineompatible vith aigniſicant statement. 

The artist may often paint seemingly unsuccessfully, and perhaps 
inadequately always, yet if the intensity of his desire and his sincerity 
ہ٤‎ purpose be sure. he will gain, معلتا‎ the poet and the musician, ے‎ ر٥۰‎ 
experience of reolity. Swedenborg has, جا‎ another connection, و7×ہ×‎ 
that are apposite here — 

It کا‎ as ذ٤‎ the inner mind were fully open and free to reoeive the ٤ قء‎ 
ہوعصتَءمدەلتا‎ 


vhien are dictuaed into — — — — مم‎ 
being· The pereeption and عنط آہ صمناععصدد‎ joy ۔عاناحایمەمفہ؛ دا‎ 


SAMDPEMSOS.‏ مت۸ڈ۶ت تد 1ھ 
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--.-.- مُت‎ ho reſſected, عط‎ would atill have preferred ہپ "صحفجا ۵) امو‎ 
exve, خط‎ had been guilty ہ٤ معصنہ٭‎ in اعت‎ he hod viied مہ‎ to doö 
ہلا‎ and قعط عط‎ done it. But — ceause جا کا‎ — 
ناناوجمنڈ مہا‎ 5 ٠ 
—— — صنلط وہواوئے+ اوھ سن‎ : yet دہ‎ those dear جا‎ 
him vas دہ‎ himselt. And, ſor aome cause that he must ſind, ٭مد‎ that 
he had done it, the superstitious fear had lefſt him. He must ſud 
the oause. 

This abatract, impersonal lust کہ‎ the fleeh was autisfied, and لہ مھ‎ 
violated aave his own. That was his aflair; and ×ط‎ Iner that, گا‎ he 
did not طءصنھ‎ now, he could ſettle it onee for all. A ctrange clarity 
had come to him, and into his head eame دہ‎ word that he remembereo. 
Religion is what a man does with his own solitariness.“ His act 
had been religion ? Another word followed it. “*Religion is -عدممجا‎ 
cended in the moment that a man's every act becomes ٭.ات حدم حد ےہ‎ 
His act had been د‎ sacrament? Whence came, vith this strange 
elarity, this strange conſidence that the abstracet, impersonal lust of همط‎ 
fieah would not return to him again; never, at least, in the form 
دنع‎ to it by that possibility کہ‎ satisfaction? 

There had been a change: some impalpable, yet decisive resolution 
کہ‎ an old complexity, an expansion into owledge. Impersonal lust, 
vhen it visited him again, as surely it must, wouid دح‎ another form 
and find another consummation. Perhaps this consummation he یہ‎ 
now experieneing-the ealm intensity of untroubled eontemplation. 

He paused to ask himself د‎ question. Was this surmise born ہ٤‎ an 
unoonseious desire to minimise his act, or کہ‎ s real judgment that the 
مہ‎ was somehovw, and quite unexpectedly, of no great consequence ? 

He decided that he had made a real judęment, endorsed by all عنط‎ 
being. that the act was insignificant. And, oddly, this insighificance 
woas tremendously significant. It was an unsuspected and unhoped-tor 
evidenee that he had indeed changed from vhat he had been. He 
tried to remember vhen he had last done this act: it was long ago. 
Then it was a cin. Now it was < happening, and more; ×ط‎ reason 
of that very change, د‎ sacrament. 

The recognition that the change wvithin him, of which he had been مع‎ 
frequently aware at varying depths of his experience, ahould have 
penetrated into so intimnate and ultimate ھ‎ part of him, increased his 
lueid and commonplace serenity. “So, after all,“ he thought, جج“‎ 
faith ما‎ mine, and me; this time there has been no mistake.“ Heno- 
forward, he elearly saw, there would be no more agonies or conſcience 
for him; he had truly reached the point vhere he could not do a thing 
that would torment his eonscience. *Ihave no eonscience any more, 
مط‎ said aloud, and smiled to think that the moralists ould aay the aame, 
ond mean something utterly different. Vhatever he dià, vas hie. 





جج 


: علع فرتھ مود‎ — ۱ 
ملط‎ love und منط‎ understanding were finer than mest men's. Ha love, 
طط‎ Ueenoe, were alite his oun; and being indeed his own, were ۔. جما‎ 
×ہ منط‎ at all. تا‎ fineness and his grossness now belonged to Being 
itselt. of vhich he was become one self-kKnowing and inceomparable 
ariety. 
مگ‎ he had, in sober truth, reached the goal. He could eontemplate 
himself wholy مامدودہ ضہ‎ queternitatis. And now he understood that 
vhile there remained in him the lurking potentiality of sin, this was 
impossihle. Wnhile the categories of sin and righteousness remained 
latent within him, the end was unachieved. For the complete man, 
he saw, there were but two moral categories, between them completely 
exhaustive ہ٤‎ all acts: the possible, and the impossible; his, and 
not his. In time past he had used these categories, but falsely and 
corruptly: he had called acts that were his, not his. Evoked ج‎ Devil 
or a God, at the erucial moment, to take responsibility for them. More 
often a Devil than à God, he smiled to remember, for most of vhat 
reasonably might have fallen to God he had taken to himself. Now 
neither Devil nor God had any loophole for entry into him. He was 
not ashamed of his haseness, for it was him, nor proud of his nobility, 
for it was him: he was actually beyond good and evil, in the realm 
of the undivided selſ. 

And he kKnew by the complete absence of ecstasy or pride that this 
longed-·for arrival was مھ‎ illusion. There was no sense of triumph, 
or even of vietory. Simply, the process of his thought was different 
from what it had been before. Then there had been flashes of intuition 
and laborious striving to regain those glimpses by discourse; now 
there was no illumination, but only a steady recognition; effort indeed, 
yet مھ‎ labour, دم‎ though some long since familiar objeet was being 
explored with a new vision, enchanted but unsurprised. -Omα. 


2 


MARTIMAN. -The Maertians, taking advantage of the 1926 opposi-‏ مع 
tion. sent to the Tarth an investigator. Mars has been getting dry.‏ 
Their messenger was insſtructed to inquire into the possibility of trans-‏ 
porting some of the Farth's surplus liquid across; and incidentallyx‏ 
to report on general conditions.‏ 

On the Thames Pmbankment at midnight J met the Martian and he 
told me his errand. J Knew عط‎ was a Martian because his braincase 
مہ‎ abnormally large. His body, vhich was not elothed, might have 
belonged to the Agias of Lysippus. 

How have you come?ꝰ Iasked. 


— — گا مک ا ۰ ۰ کہ عو یں 
لت جچوص نماد رئاد .و - 
ُ ۱ 


ا مع ند × ameroc.‏ مطا دحا فلہ مط دا داد ہکطقاک ‏ 
سا ات سب ا یں سب مھ 
.ہت آ1 out there. Water ration, you‏ 

۰ مسطادہہہ فعد دویمحیمما er‏ ہہطد ×مھطا 0< 0ة ×مط 208 “ 

“۲۰ اجوو و موں‎ ot Vyeleas pericope vith دہ غمندیدھ ہ‎ the و قد‎ 
it ight and نقصاہء‎ Ithink you ve notieed a fev mysterious eleetrie 
atorme, haven't youꝰ گی‎ m afraid ve ve eaused نا‎ some inonvænien⸗ 
That's as near as ĩ جو‎ deseribe it to you. Unless,“ he added,“ yor 

Finstein?‏ دا ما 

aaid J. “No-not even Ppetein.‏ ”و 

VYdou people puzale us,“ the Martian hegan. “۴۷۰ Kknow all ahou 
everything you do- read your thoughts, whhen you have any —heni 
vour musie -read your books: but we don't get your motives, motive 
جا‎ the things you do, that is. There have been exceptions ٭ ط×‎ 
eouid understand - very ſfew -Tolſstoy, Tagore - 

Mussolini? 

Good امم ,امن‎ These people,“ he continued, indicating ٭‎ fev 
dovn- and·outs, “ are getting on. Sleeping in houses won't taxe youi 
race far.“ 

Ob, these men aren't sleeping out from choice,“ 1 
They have novwhere else to sleep. Probably no food, either.“ 

Novhere else! Then there is no room in those hotels and bi 
buildings up there 7 All the space occupied ?“ 

No, I don't suppose so,“ J replied. *But those places don't belon 
to these fellows - 

Belong? Ah, yes! Property. J remember. Vou must not ea 
or live in houses or do anything unless you have —money, that's ۷ 
vord, isn't it?“ 

Tat's it,“ آ‎ said. *Must have the dollars. Not many abou 
just now. Effects of eoal dispute, you know, trade bad and الد‎ that.“ 

Ves, I Xnow.“ The Martian nodded his huge head. “ ۲۰۳۳ funny 
But you are sure there is not more of this دہ اہ‎ ? 1:٣ some display 
shops where were little pieces of mineral, each of which would necc 
٤50 or more to buy, according to the markings. Would 250 enabl 
one of these men to sleep inside د‎ house tonight 2“ 

Inside two or three. 

Or eat food ꝰ 

Or eat food.“ 

These pieces ہ٤‎ mineral- they are زامہ-منةف<‎ ۰ 
* No, no-just diamond rings, J expect. Finger ornament, yor 

''.٭0 

Then you people value these pieces of mineral more than this man' 
means of living? 

Well-Ihesitated. *These values settle themæelves. 
depends دہ‎ supply and demand - 

Ah. دہج‎ ! Adam Smith and the others. Very funny. Then beoaus 












— — 
1 77ھ دسح‎ 7 
I admitted irritably. 


— : ۔انعد عط ”',فصعاسعقدصد سکس یا 
و ْ اه مط ''؟ ماما ] ] 

: * چمنڈھ‎ atechised ےتا‎ damned '',ھمناجملۃ‎ ٣ .ادتہ٭ممو‎ Or رسظام:‎ 
1 .”مق‎ Iremembered the powers of عط‎ Martians in The War وا بج‎ 
Woride and left out the damned.“ 

amiled.‏ ملا 

“کا٣‎ he aaid. “ آ :س2‎ mean the puſſing, out کہ‎ your mouth.“ 

Tm emoting ea ecigarette,“ J explained. “I beg your pardos. 
Have one?“ 

Gracefully he aceepted one, lit it from my mateh, and inhaled deeply. 

Tuhis has a food value? Vou do it inſtead of putting dead ſiesh 
in ہہ‎ atomach?“ 

Ilaughed. 

No, not even the tobacco advertisements have thought of that,“ 
1] replied. “No, it just passes the time a bit.“ 

This needs money, ٢١۱١7٣ 

Ob, yes! About one halfpenny each. I smoke about twenty a 
day.“ 

If you stopped doing this pufſing, would that man be able to sleep 
inside ءمەمط ھ‎ 

Might just manage it at Rovton or somewhere. That is, if I ۶۴ھ‎ 
him the money. But 1 wouldut, of course.“ 

۰۰ ط۹۲ “ 

1 didn't answer. The fellow was impossible. 

Iam disturbing you; pardon wme,“ he said, with courtesy ھا‎ his 
tone. IKnovw you cannot help these things. ٣ہ‎ are all مہ‎ young.“ 

The Martian turned and looked down the river and then up into the 
Southern sky. I followed his gaze-to a planet shining with a red 
glow, desperately lovely. 

FHomesick 7 '' 1 inquired. 

Ves,“ He smiled. “ ۲۷۰ have our own troubles. But they are 
real troubles. I thank you. Iwill go.“ 

He began to run. 

I chouted after him. It must have been nearer ſive seconds than ten, 
vet ] vill ہہے٭"‎ he had run ٭×‎ hundred yards. He turned and came 
baeck with some reluetance. 

Wnat about your liquid investigations ' 

WMell, he said,“ Itried your beer; and ve don't want that. But — 
Tou vill now from us in que course. Perhape ٭٭‎ ahall solve your 

of land shortage. Then you will have more territory to ſight 
about,“ he added, smiling. *Playing with your flags. It will make 
7 oontent. MWell, مہ‎ longlꝰ 


٦ کی 7 پت 7 و‎ ٦ 


ھت نیز 1 - یں — 


عو مو مات سس جات رہ۵ 
me NMatian 18 me. -V. 5. Vonau.‏ 





٢ُ ۳٣۰ Fausms. ءط7-۔‎ mediæval Faust sold his soul by a — 
with the Devil: “ 6۶۰ me vhat I want and صعط×‎ I die you may talte 
موا‎ away to torment.“. 

How diflerent is —* contraet between Goethe's Faust and der Geis 
ہما‎ æteis verneint/ It is not a contract ہ٤‎ sale at all, although the 
aigning and sealing with hlood مز‎ retained for eſſeet. It is - and no :ہہ‎ 
aeems to have noticed this -a peculiar form of contract -a bet. Taust 
in eſſfeet دنچدہ‎ '' Vou are a poor sort of tempter. The idea that vou, the 
spirit کہ‎ negation, should elaim that you can satisfy mel Consider 
vhat my elsim دہ‎ the universe quâ man is; then consider the utmos 
ہہ‎ can do; the idea, you see, is absurd. However, J will test you. 
آ1‎ will reduce my claim to its minimum and bet that you can't satisfʒ 
even that. Give me one instant, one only, such that Ican say of it 
Verweile doch, du bist so schön,“ and then....“ 

Then - whatꝰ? Vou may carry me لاہ‎ to the red-hot pincers anc 
the boiling lead ? Not at all, bhut-let my last hour strike, let me ٭ج‎ 
to destruetion, let me cease to ا٥!‎ 

Héere in essence is the whole change from mediæval to modern. Thé 
Devil is still formidable; bhut not as Tempter. There مز‎ still ہ‎ lasi 
consummation to be dreaded; but not endless torment. Becausé 
man's elaim دہ‎ life has been expanded. The Adversary has becomé 
the negation of ,کنا‎ the horror has become داز‎ extinction. Is ا‎ possible 
that one and the sume truth underlies the mediæval prayer to be !نع‎ 
from the worm that never dies and our prayer, to be saved fron 
armihilation ۶ That, just as there never were any sueh things دہ‎ the 
worm. the pincers and the boiling lead, so there is no sueh thing at 
annihilation Jonn FrANKIIN. 








' قصی۸×صدد×ی کرد ×0 مس 


۱ جھوسھچچھت سنہ 

ملسم مثاەوح ۴ہ مالہ×* م منمادہ مملادیوا ادناج ہا[ مومستعاہ :سنا 
ترعاوضد0 Teur perioa.‏ تردد the Aacheth‏ لناصہ صنعھد ۵ص not‏ ما ۵× قصن غ۶ہ 
wometimes-though 0٤‏ قصہ ambitious‏ صد chows‏ ,۶7 بر ہ5ۃ 2 particeular,‏ صا 
in words of those tense momenta‏ صمندفصجدہ aAlvays mmature attempt at the‏ 
rehenaion.‏ چے مور ہ ا اسر ور اسداع اسیا ما کہ مه دہ 
نانصط In the earllest plays there are already the far· fetehed analogies that‏ 

earth and heaven together“; and an unbalanced mind is seen دا‎ Ntu⸗ 
Andronicus, as in Leur, to have penetrated more deeply than those around 
18 into a serene truth —-and, آ‎ thinkx, to have found د‎ moment's rest there: — 


Auarceus: Alas, my lord, J have but killed a 
— سی ا وت مس ری اما ا ا‎ 
۳۳ ۳(3 ط٥‎ ۳ کی‎ 

And ععاطا‎ lamenting doings in the ٹہ‎ ! 

Poor, harmless ſiy, 

That, vith his Rity چم سط‎ melody, 
Came here ٭لھدہ ہا‎ us merry! اداانضا خممط نەطا 'فدھ‎ him. 
(Titus Andronicus, III, il, 59( 


Compare with this Leur (IV, vi, 118(, where in × very similar state of mind 
Lear says:— 
Thou shalt not die: die for adultery No: 


The vren ہ‎ ٠٥ 't, and the amall gilded R 
:وا تد دا ۶عکما حم‎ 00 


1٤ is not strange that Shakespeare should have started writing دہ‎ these 
Unes; nor that he should deliberately (perhaps in deference to someone's 
eritieism) leave this kKind and put himself᷑ to à process (ve see it developing 
in John and Richurd II) of making more objective, more metrically meticulous, 
and, at the same time, less passionate and personal plays -a process destined 
to culminate in the :عم‎ differentiation of character in ہ7‎ IV, to دحا‎ 
disturbed by a new unrest in Julius Cœsar and Haumlet, and to reach another 
perfection ھا‎ the elassie mould of Othello. 

Wnat is strange is that at times the poetry of those early plays reaches 
an intensity not very different from that of Lear and Macheih. ۲ص۷۹۷۳‎ they 
lack مز‎ just what the practice of the middle period produced -restraint صا‎ 
matters of blood and death, clear characterization, and unity of design in 
the whole. But their great moments seem to have been neglected رط‎ eritics. 
Nor have ٢ seen it noticed how often the forms of character and incident طط‎ 
the great tragedies are forechadowed in these تحت‎ plays. The similarity 
ھا‎ the theme and treatment of Titus Andronicus and Leur is obvious, and 
here, doo, Aaron is the precursor of Iago. The tragie movement of the last 
acts of Richurd 777 ,مز‎ in parts, تھم‎ exaet forecast of the deelining action in 
Maocheih. We have × love tragedy in Romeo and Juliet balancing <× love 
tragedy in Antonꝙ and Cleopatro; and the introspective Richard 77 reminds 
me of Hamlet. Both periods end with د‎ ſairy play. 

Nor is this similarity conſined to themes. The parallels of incident and 
phrase in 2 Henru VI to Macheth are, to say the least, eurious. And I thiak 


مَوَْسفنَت treatio‏ مہ دجەومیئمد3ة' اوہ گھ.قاصد ×26 ما that‏ موظ مرکا 

— — ———⏑⏑⏑⏑,—————— 
and 2 Heurʒ ۷7, mey partiy aceount tor the peeuliar intenaity and رم صعاممود‎ 
ءصمہ ما ومنٹڈدمممو مب عممن او‎ crities -most powertul ot Shakæpeare 





ں 

ĩa the pretaoe to the Aiden Rdition 1ہ‎ 2 Henr VI, Mr. H. ٥٠ Hart وچمد‎ > 
“+۲ leave it to my notes to point out a eontinuoushy running معاددہد‎ ot 
مصصندہ×حجدہملعط5‎ in 2 Henrꝙ 7۸۰ It is interesting ےمد و‎ hov many times 
parallela appear from Lucrece, from Venus and Adonis, and, oddly enough, 
ہ۶‎ Kingę Leur.“ 

My purpose here is to ahow that this is not really odd; that Lear and 
Heny VI were vritten at periods of eomposition artistieally akin. And 
الناد‎ more atrilng than parallels vith Leur are those vith Macheih. We 
have the spirit raising scene (I, iv), with the spirit's* Have done, ſor more 
I Hhardly eun endure,“ reminding us ۶۰ہ‎ Beware the Thane of Fiſe. Diemis 
me; enough.“ 

Compare III, i, 225- 

... and Gloucester's ahow 
٤ him مه‎ the mournful ecrooodile 


Wiih saorrov anares relentin 
Or as the بر علعدم‎ roll'd in a — 
With ahining ohequer'd slough, doth sting a افئطہ‎ 
That ſor the beauty thinka it excellent. 
viih (Macheik 1, v, 64(- 
.. . To beguile the time, 
Loox Rke the time; bear weleome in your eye, 
Nour hand, your tongue; look like the innocent FHower, 
But be the aerpent under 't. 


An interesting example of compreasion of phraseology in the later play. 
Again, III, i, 267 - 
Not resolute, except ao muoh were done, 


meant;‏ حصمةادہ and‏ ملمود things are often‏ ۳ہ 
But that my heart accordeth with my tongue...‏ 


rerxembles (Macheth IV, i, 145) - 

Te چخطونة‎ pu ne ver is o ertook 

Unleas the ہس‎ with .ا!‎ From this moment 

Te very مومنزاہہ۸ھ‎ of my heart ahall ا٭١‎ 

The firsilings of د٢‎ hand. And even now 

To مہ‎ my thoughts with acta he ے'‎ thought and done .... 
and )71, i, o1 - 
Words to the heat ؛ہ‎ deeds too dold breath gives. — 


Xorxꝰs aoliloquy in III, i, 881: has àa Lady Macbeth ring: — 
Now, Xork, or never, ateel thy fearful thoughts, 
And — — ما‎ —— 
Be that حوەط‎ ٤٥ع‎ to be, or vhat thou art 
Resign to death; it ما‎ not vorth the enjoying. 
Let جوجہہ ہاو‎ vith the ہمطا-صدەحہ‎ man 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. 
For pale-faoed fearꝰ ep. Macheth's“ That 1 may tell pale-hearted ſear 
it es.“ (IV. i, 85.( 





—— 4ط حعت حممظااہ بث سا اص ۳880./)] 
2 7 "امت he‏ مڑ — 
I Aid tor him.‏ غعطۂ بخدہ ما αt‏ ,۹ا ئقت ےس 


— — ————— — — — ———— ,نا Heurys worus (III,‏ ولگ 


But the nearest parallel J can call ہا‎ mind is Malcolm's: 


...- And our chauce of goodness 
مط‎ Uxe our wvarranted quarrel. (IV, ,للا‎ 180.) 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all is the death in delirium of Cardinal 
Beaufort, a scene of great power, exposing the workings of guilt in the mind. 
The ooneeption and phraseology are similar to the sleep-wellang .عدہد>ہ‎ 
)71 رما‎ indeed, remarkable how, whenever there is ہ‎ similarity of ineident, 
the early phraseology tenda to recur in the اع‎ We hear that: — 

نا sometime * ealls the‏ فلا 
۲9٤‏ ۴ 
).274 ,نا III.‏ رسس — his‏ ٤ہ‏ *5 ۷و 

Compare the Doctor's The soul is sorely charged“ꝰ and Infeoted minds 
⁊o their deaf ꝓillows الام‎ dischurge their secrets.“ And at the conelusion ۴ہ‎ 
the seene we have the King's* Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all,“ 
oorresponding to the Doetor's“* God, God forgive us ''.للد‎ Here, too, 
ve have“ Disturb him not. Let him pass peaceably,“ recalling Lear. 

The death of the villainous Suffoli at the hands of Walter Whitmore 
reminds me of Macbeth's final meeting with Macdutſ. Both Macbeth and 
Suffol صظ‎ 4 a prophecy realized, and are thereby struck with terror, seeing 
in their antagonist the foretold instrument of immediate death. 

Mere parallels of words and phrases are frequent. In 1٢, ix, ۴٢ have 
gallow·glasses and stout Cerns“ꝰ mentioned. In IV, i, 97, occurs“ burns 
with revenging ſire,“ and V, ,نا‎ 836, '' hot coals of vengeance“: .ب‎ Menteith's 
revenges burn صا‎ them.“ And III, ععفا “ ,176 ,نا‎ to the summer's oorn by 
tempest lodędꝰ paralleled hy Macbeth's address ما‎ the vitehes, Though 
bladed ٥ہ‎ be lodę d and trees blown down.“ (The expression occurs onee 
else vhere: Richard II, III, iii, 162.( صا‎ V, ,ا‎ 215, It not in heaven, ۲۰۷٢۷1 
دہ‎ sup in hell.“ recalls Hear it not, Dunecan, for it is د‎ kell that 
aummons thee to heaven or to hell.“ The characters of both the Ducheas 
ot Glouoester and Queen Margaret show the conception of Lady Macbeth 
صا‎ the germ. In Machbeih alone ۶ہ‎ the great tragedies is × head brought دہ‎ 
the atage: that, too, eomes from 2 Henryu VI. 

And رلتععةھ‎ we have the magnificent irst ſifteen lines of Voung Clitford's 
eolũuoquy after seeing his dead father, beginning: - 

O let the vile world end, 


Knit and heaven 
Nov let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
and petty aoun 


ol.‏ چھتا leſt this vauit to‏ مآ 


asociation of sjdden death vith the last dayꝰ eomes, 0٥, ۹‏ ع1 


Maeduſſa:- 
.... Up, up, and ٥ 


The great doom's imagel... 


1 have concentrated دہ‎ Macheih vhere parallels to this play are moct 
numeroun, ط١‎ there are other parallels in 2 Henru VI vwith the later plays, 
of vhieh I vould quote one vhich is peculiarly interesting: - 

Su It I depart from thee 1 مدصبت‎ live; 
v And in thy aight to die, what were it else 
But like a pleasunt alumber in thy lap? 
1106 could 1 hreathe my aoul into the air, 
As mild and gentle us the cradle babe 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips. (III, ii, 888, 


Compare 1060011 and Cleopatru, V, ii, 4. - 


. And it is great 

To do that thing that ends الد‎ other deeds, 
Wnhieh shackles accidents, and bolts up change, 
Wnhieh aleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
7The beggat'a nurse and ۲8 


A ۵1ا۵ مج‎ which helps to support the چصنقد:‎ ' dugꝰ م۸‎ the latter quotation 
ھا‎ ſace of the Folio'a“* dung.“ Possibly, one دہ‎ see something of the future 
Antony and Cleopatra throughout the loves of Sufſoli and Margaret. The 
vhole play is a seething mass of diverse tragie power —a young writer's 
premature attempt not at a tragedy. but at الد‎ tragedy, and the wealth of 
terrible experiences huddled successively into these ſive acts is amazing. 

Some of these comparisons would not be, in themselves, more than 
intereating: but taken together, they, and especially those referring us to 
Macebeth, must, J thinki, have some further significance. It is possible that, 
vwhilst Shalcespeare was treating a theme vhich had some aimilarity of incident 
with a previous pluy, other ineidents and phrases from the former play ۳٣۲۳۵ 
aet in motion in his mind hy 7×× of association. And I think this to be 
the truth, but not the vhole truth. 

Mr. 3510 (4, in his Shakespeure and ء۸۰‎ Spiritual Life (The Romanes 
Leceture, 1024), has said: “Ihave no doubt that at least half of Macbeth 
vas vritten at a sitting.“ I ەل‎ not knov how many people would agree 
Though that must remain doubtful, J think most of us feel a certain Bery 
eohesion,. a lack of artifiee, almost of art, in the ruch and whirl ۲ہ‎ movement 
that makes Machetih especially, قصد‎ also Lear and Timon, appear peculiarly 
as pontaneons. wild, untrimmed growths of the mind in a sense that the 
earlier plays of the great period -Vulius Cœsor, Hamlet, Othello- and the 
later ones from Antonu and Cleopatra to the Tempest, are not. I do not 
suggest that these three are greater plays than those preceding or folloving; 
moerely that they are difſerent, à trilogy of unique personal intencity ⸗- 
something equally unlike hoth the impersonal projection of Othello, and ×ط‎ 










— ہسلئئیگا ‏ فئمکممدگھ 2گ مھ ,گا .وت لہ عفنعاتہ 6ت قمما پ و 
ام ανν‏ ١ط‏ واعممماممو قد 
i‏ وومصظضمتع “ ٤مد‏ ہجو چادحلمطک ہغغعدںدہ مگ 
to Anil theae poraliela to vhat was prohably Shakespeare's ſiret teagedy-‏ 
آمصں: تح Images, eharaeters and events whieh have the moſst immediate and‏ 
.in his earliest wort;‏ ۵ہج over a vriter will probably‏ 
صمامادوت unusual rapiduty ꝓnd power of‏ ضا to him‏ علمدا and vwill oome‏ 
his maturity he allows himself to treate similar themens. Both‏ صا و 
of Macheih.‏ تیصنعلعہ: the‏ ما Henry ۲٢ and Richard III went‏ 8 

6.۳٣۳۵۸۸ Ruour. 


NOnAGE. -It will probably be objected to Mr. Raight's‏ د'صعن<مہتتٹ, ہ5 
that he takes as Shakespearean early plays which an ever-inoreasing‏ جممی 
others. I myxreit,‏ ؟ہ body of oriticiem regards as, in the main, the work‏ 
aome extent infiuenced by Mr. J. M. Robertson -to vwhose atimulus I‏ ما 
long vhile; but, as‏ دہ once more reoord my gratitude -held this opinion for‏ 
Shakespeare has continued, J have found myself more and‏ ۶ہ my study‏ 
an extreme conservatiem.“‏ '' للى to what Mr. Robertson wouid‏ چمنمناەم more‏ 
Above all, I have come to realize that this problem of deciding what is, and‏ 
vhat is not, Shalcespearean has been approached from the sentimental aide.‏ 
We do not liſe to think that Shakespeare wrote Titus Andronicus, and our‏ 
proving that he did not. But the prooſfs really amount‏ دہ energies are hent‏ 
emphasis on the differences of style and sentiment between‏ دہ to no more than‏ 
plays; and‏ اتد that crude horror and the maturer, or more pleasing‏ 
no more than a reiteration of our dislike of Titus.‏ ہا that, in turn, amounts‏ 

For to argue that it is psyehologically impossible that Shakespeare oould 
have written Titus ہا‎ to assume that we Know all about Shakespeare's 
psychology. This is unwarrantable. What we need to do is not to idealize 
Shalcespeare, but to realize him. These processes, though they may appear 
ما‎ eome to the same thing سط‎ the end, are nevertheless مد‎ difſerent as ſalae 
idealism دا‎ from true. And echiefly we have to be دہ‎ our guard aguinst a ۴ 
aimplification of Shakespeare, whien is what denying his authorship of 
Titus دہ‎ stylistioꝰ groundas really comes to. There is no sound reason for 
aupposing that the nature ۶ہ‎ Shakespeare chould oontain مہ‎ problem for us; 
ھ٤‎ there are sound reasons for supposing (as Mr. Wyndham Lewis has lately 
urgued) that he contains elements vhieh do not at غ۸ لاد‎ into the ides of a 
gentleman,“ or even د‎ modern“ artist.“ We chould be vary of erecting 
صھ‎ “ ideal“ Shakespeare, and curtailing the canon to ſit. 

And, if we are going to make assumptions concerning his psychology, 
let us علما‎ care that they should دا‎ based دہ‎ some evidence: on the 
peycehology, for example, of another poet who promised a similar soope and 
mastery. I think that no one vho honestly compares Keats' Odes with his 
early poetry, full of eheap reminiscences of Moore and Byron, and remembers 
that only 8۳۰۰ years lay between, will feel inclined to دا‎ positive that young 
Shakespeare could not have wvritten various things vhieh we would prefer 
that he had not vritten. For my دہ‎ part, آ‎ must confess that even this 
preſerenee, vhieh J once strongly felt, is leaving me; I now rather liſke to 
علصنطا‎ that Shakespeare was once so completely the Eliz2abethan theatrical 
مججدعہ‎ that he wrote Titus without د‎ qualm. He thus appears to me a more 
aatoniihing, and more nautural, object for contemplation. J. M. M. 





ایر ہے وت نک 


مو ہماع ڈرمموومئمئک ماج منات. ج.۔--'' ھا متا “ مر وجیکڑ: 
ضر جا عامرصاہ جامنطا د۷٠‏ .گنا دہ thoughts‏ مج ملط ٤ہ‏ مدصد دہ دمنودجوہ 
جو جع apparent ot ome of the Unes in vhieb he does 10. There‏ 
نے two examplen‏ (1-12 ہا Rdgar's apeech (IV,‏ 1ہ معملا tne doren‏ 

7o be worst‏ کت 
The and moet dejected thing of fortune.‏ 
ðtand⸗z in esperancẽ, lives not in ſear:‏ 
The Mmentable change is from the hest;‏ 
The worst returns to laughter.‏ 


The last کے فصاو‎ the worst returns to laughter,“ seems to me dilcult; 
Mough the necessary sense is elear enough, the phrase ما‎ not. I ſaney that 
aomething litze a dach chould be understood. “The ۴۱۷۸ returns to —-.“ 
Vou expeet itselt.“ there heing مد‎ room for further desoent; but rinee it 
is Shakespeare, he says“ laughter.“ Further, “ the worst“ is eompresaed, 
صا‎ a truly Shakespearean fachion, for the worst, at the worst.“ 

Worid, ٠٣ا4,‎ O world 


But that thy atrange mutations malce us hate thee, 
1۸۶6ا‎ would not yleld to age. 


W. J. Craig, in the Arden Fdition, gives د‎ long, complicated and unconvineing 
explanation of this; but surely the general meaning is: '' 5٤گ‎ the trials of 
Ute were not مھ‎ grievous, we should never resign ourselves to the approaeh 
of death.“ 1٤ ,دا‎ in fact, the precise equivalent of Keatas' thought (Letier 
ڑچ‎ April, 1819( :.- 

The whole appeara to resolve into this - that Man ما‎ originally a poor ۵ء1‎ 
coreature aubjeet io the same mischances مم‎ the beasts of ihe forest, deſstined 
to —— and diaquietude of some 4ء(‎ or other. ... The most intereating 
question that eame beſore us ہمز‎ IIow far by the persevering efforte ہ۲٥‎ eldom· 


appearing Soerates Manlcnd عم‎ be made happy -I can auoh happinens 
oarried to an extreme -hut vnat must it 3 in — 2 * امہ‎ 
in م دلعدہء‎ case bear with طامعة‎ ۰ 


But this reference immediately suggeats that Keats actually had not 
only this passage, but others from King Lear, coonseiously or unconsciously, 
n mind. The“ poor forked ereature“ certainly comes from Lear's wordas 
ما‎ Edgar طط‎ the previous act (III, iv, 118( : * Unaccommodated man is no 
more, but such د‎ poor bare forked animal as thou art,“ of طەنطم‎ Keats' ſirst 
٠2ای‎ ہ٥‎ is مھ‎ precise paraphrase. And the further question arises vhether 
Kæeats was not in this letter -the ſamous letter on the Vale ہ٤‎ Soul- Malung - 
reliving. so to speak, the spiritual experience of King Leaur, even to Edgar's 
great conelusion (V, ii, 11( - 

We must endure * 
Qur going hence, even as our coming نون ا ؛ تعطائط‎ 
Ripeness is all. 0ة‎ 


The difterence between that and 7ص٠٠١‎ “ The readiness is لند‎ '' (V, ۱ 4 
ھا‎ mighty, and unrenderable. But it will not ×ط‎ forgotten that Keate 
letter ended, after his great discovery of Soul-Malung, vith the vriting ot 
the Sonnet دہ‎ Fame: — 


KHow tfevered is that man vho cannot عامہ(‎ 
Upon his mortal days vith temperate اقمملتتطا‎ ۰ 
It اذ عم دا‎ the rose ahould piueie itaeit 

Or the ripe صاع‎ Anger its miaty bloom. 





vwritten دہ‎ Maroh 25, 1818, just two months after Keats had boeen onoe more 
burning throughꝰ King Tear. Ihave little doubt that King Lear played 
an important part in Keata' evolution. J. M. M. 


ھم٥‎ WXiA. 1, ,ا‎ 41. The peech concerning Bertram's father is in 
Qnakespeare a mature manner, with difficulties to correspond, e. g., 
Who were below him 
He used as ereatures of another place 
And bovꝰd his eminent top و‎ their low ranks, 
Malking them proud ۶ہ‎ his humility 
In their poor praise he humbled. 

For a long time 1 found it hard to get د‎ eonvincing sense out of the ۴د12‎ ۴۵۰ 
Hnes, yet felt there was a aense, and that the words vere authentie, though 
they are usually marked مہ‎ corrupt. Lately light seemed to davn دہ‎ me in 
reading Bossuet's eulogy of Madame: 

On ne s'upergevait presque u'on parlät à une perronne ai élevée; on 
سر کن سم * 0 09 پر ماس الما تہ‎ voulu 1۵3, ۶۶۵۵6 au ع1 داج5ڈہ‎ 
grandeur dont elle se نہ انظاانسممرکا‎ obhligeamment. 

Te Bossuet supplies, of course, د‎ hint, not د‎ paraphrase, and I am atill 
uncertain vhether the words should be read proud of his humility,“ in the 
ordinary sense, or proud, of his humility,“ i. e., in virtue of. This ما‎ com- 
parutively unimportant. Talung the second sense, to which ٤ inoline, ٭‎ 
paraphrase would run: “Making them proud by his humility in receiving 
the poor praise from those he humbled by his eminence.“ 

Note ,مملد‎ part and pareel of the same atyle, Bertram's words (I, ĩ, 48( ؛‎ 

His good remembraneæe, sir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts than دہ‎ his tomb; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph 
As in your royal speech. 

There is a sense to be had from this: nevertheless, J think it chould run: 
BSo his approot᷑ lives not صا‎ epitaph.“ -H. K. 





SPIRIIVAL 7 


.حسسسیمہ) .ےریم William Ralph‏ ظا — .ددم ومووںن 
ہ ۔۔م۰لعدہ ad. net‏ .وڈ 


(Maemillan.) Bs. 6۵٥. net.‏ ما5 کا .5 چھ ۰×ىمعتا 
By George Santayana. (Conctahle.‏ .]ا تر جصعے3 عه٭* صصٌے مہ وجی 
net.‏ .وق 


the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. (Macmillan.) 188. net.‏ رط ."ہ٣ل‏ در سدوظا 


A Auropioonaα. Translated by R. G. Collingvood‏ ردعمی 
Prefade by J. A. Smith. (Oxford: Clarendon Preas.) 5. net.‏ ہ :ا۳۲ 


To each ۶ہ‎ these 8۲٢ books might appropriately be given the title of thi 
:0ہ‎ and most important essay in Dean Inge's -Confescio Pidei. All اھ‎ 
مصمندصەد:کقدمہ‎ of faith; and all aspire towards, and some achieve, the perfee 
condition of faith -ſaith that is eo-extensive with Knowledge. Interna 
evidenoe suggesta that Canon Streeter has been deeply ےہ صعقط‎ by ٥يت‎ 
Inge; certainly, for the purposes of oriticism, as distinet from those of history 
his book is subsumed under the Dean's essay, and might almost be regardec 
دصا)‎ the good French sense) دہ‎ a vulgarisution thereof. Mr. Santayana' 
Platonism and the Spiritual Liſe“ دن‎ genuinely original; so, and ever 
more signiſicantly, is General Smuts's“ Holism and Evolution.“ Signo 
Croce's spiritual autobiography, in spite of Mr. Collingwood's perfect trans 
lation, is flat and unprofitable. Can it be that the great philosopher 
opirit وا‎ sadly unspiritual 7 

The three original books -Dean Inge's, کل(‎ Santayana's, and Genera 
Bmuta's -are لاد‎ apiritual, in ascending progression. The ۸×ظ‎ is in the mai 
rellgious, the second metaphysical, the third scientiſſie. Whioh things are 
parable. Al are deeply concerned with spirit, the first two conseiqusly 
regarding it as matter for contemplation and vindication; the last, mor 
neurly than the other two, is spirit in act. All three are remarkable رں(ممدا‎ 
worthy of close and careful study. Mr. Santayana's stands apart for نما‎ 
delicate diatinction of its literary form. It is most evidently ھ‎ masterpiece 
سط‎ General Smuts's is the work of genius -prophetie. 

I have apoken of Spirit, because Dean Inge and Mr. Santayana ہ علدہ جہ‎ 
it. It ما‎ not ھ‎ word of my idiom. My word for it is generally Soul; Genera 
Smuta's word is Personality. There are objections to آلد‎ of them. Al 
violence at eoome point to common expectation. Spirit and Soul are warpe 
by religious uncesſtry; Personality has no ancestry اد‎ all. Spirit and Sou 
rarefy the reality they name, Personality makes it commonplace. It is 
or it chould be, the highest aim of human endeavour; man's gupreme achiev 
ment. Rather than that it should مع‎ nameless, let it be Spirit in this easay 

Wnat وا‎ Spirit ꝰ It can be deseribed, ۲ think, either in terms off its genesis 
or of its operation. In other pages of this number I have attempted the 81 
Wnat I there call Soul, Dean Inge and Mr. Santayana would call Spirit, ھھ‎ 
General Smuts Personality; but we mean essentinlly the same thing. ۲ دہ‎ 
oontent that we should understand each other, and I fiud warrant for believin 
that ve do in this sentence from Dean Inge: 


Our tranelators have not dared و‎ tranalate“: he that viahes to ووو منلط تد‎ 
ahall ٭دما‎ it; they have thus veakened one of the great texts of the Goepe 










J‏ — 2 دس رہ سے وت امو مک 
٭4ےيتماہمَحلمم trut vould he‏ ما۸( and I belusve‏ رص ئنماططصوناع و Miat‏ 
ضط توم Sutayana and General Suta. In my own idiom I‏ .گل چا قاوطط۔: 
ضرتا. in this J am not eapricious, for evidentiy I have‏ : لہ the‏ دوک توب 
جامجد ھ not oniy to‏ لہ ثرجچہ صي 1 our Tord himseit. And lIater‏ ۶ہ 
nearer and dearer toſm‏ آقاء Relchart, but to one‏ عللا گلا e pirituai‏ 
an TLeichart, and no less a master, namely Keata.“ Again, Dean Inge says‏ 
personality unitied under the‏ مامط× vThe organ by vhieh we Knov God is our‏ 
و primaey ut the highest part of it.“ That truth is one vhioh Iendes vour‏ 
Mind‏ ئہ expreas hy aying (after Keats) that the Soul is the created unity‏ 
and Heart. Vnat that ereated unity is aware of, and loves, mau he called‏ 
Dean Inge. I do not believe‏ طائم But at this point J part company‏ تم 
that the God, of vhom spirit or soul is thus aware, exists in independence‏ 
the soul, or pereeived by the‏ تا ot the unverse: He is the universe, Known‏ 
apirit. Any separation between them becomes finally untenable, and leada‏ 
values“ -* absolute eternal values“--‏ '' ۶ہ to that ourious hypostatisation‏ 
vwhich J am unable to understand in Dean Inge's theology. Always, at the‏ 
philosopher; and, as à matter of fact,‏ ےه erucĩal moment, he eludes me as‏ 
I do not believe that vhat is Known even in × moment af᷑ rapt spiritual viaion‏ 
is ahsolute and eternal values -Truth, Beauty, Goodness. The beatiſio‏ 
knowledge and incontrovertible experienoe of‏ ھ vision is not of them; it is‏ 
oneness. Again, I do not think it right to attach the supreme importance‏ 
to this experience (a fragment of whieh, J believe, once fell to my lot). It‏ 
certainty, impossible to be denied; but the mysticism‏ ج is a olue, an assurance,‏ 
use the phrase of Plotinus, is more important. Spirit or aoul‏ ہا of descent,‏ 
is not fully operant, nor vholly itself, save in its comprehension of the here‏ 
and ۰‏ 

As Mr. Santayana puts it: 

Thse spirit is not a tale-bhearer having a moek ۷۱۶۱۵٣ of its ovn to auhatitute 
for the humble circumstances ۶ہ‎ this liſe; it is only the ſaculty - the dis- 
encehanting and re enehanting ſaenlty -of seeing this world in ita simple truth. 

The beatifie vision is but ہ‎ bathing of the soul in the waters of eternity; 
it is renewed, reborn, now it دہ‎ live. And its life is to understand the 
universe in its truth, its goodness, and its beauty. These aspects are the 
anme aspecet. Its goodness, therefore, includes both good and bad, its beauty 
both beauty and ugliness, aud in their unity these aspects may be called the 
eternal aspect of things. This eternal aspect of things is extraordinarily 
rimple; it is vhat things really are. 

At this point, J 4ص8‎ myself in continual agreement with Mr. Santayana. 
Such a metaphysical statement as the following seems to me aceurate, com- 
plete, and beautiful: 

Thbæe apiritusal liſe, then, is distinguished from worldly morality and 1 
not مو‎ mueh by knowledge as hy disillusion: however humble may be ita oñreer, 
it ماللا‎ those lewv and common adventures into the ſent of éternity. Thia 
etemal arꝑeet اہ‎ things summons spirit out ot᷑ its initial iinmersion in aensation 


thinge عاعط ممله عا‎ immediate aapect, the dimension دا‎ vhleh they àre not 
things hut pure eassences; for ۲ز(‎ helief and anxiety be baniahed دم‎ 0 experi· 
enos of any ہا ہزحاہ‎ only its pure essence remains present to the mind. And 
this aspeei of ,سیصنط‎ vhien is immediate peychologieally, ontologieally ع)‎ 
vultimate, since evidently ےن‎ existenoe of anytiüung is temporary aoel 

vhile its essenoe is an indelible variation of necessary Being, دہ‎ eternal form. 








اک * 


poition ore صعدتة‎ I have spaoe و‎ glve · s probabiy necesary. —* 
جو ا‎ to many the nguage will .فاہ صدد‎ Ican جندہ‎ rerakt موق “ وت‎ 
صمسصنظ‎ '' is not uaed طط‎ the عقصد ۲۰دح دمصحمدصمہ‎ emotional ,صودتد‎ but کرتذ×لات:‎ 
ot the prooess ×طا‎ vhich ۳۰ dinengage things from the مت‎ vhich our never 
تامطام‎ eradicable beliets ànq anxieties cast upon حصعطا‎ : and ihat e ہج‎ 
by vhleh the eternal aepect of thinga مصوصعصند‎ zpirit from its initial ڑوعمصمسما‎ 
ھا‎ venuation آمصنصہ صا قصد‎ faith may he understood چا‎ referenee to مت‎ oreative 
peroeptiona of poetry. The revelation that poetry brings is a عطناطہ۱۷×‎ 7 
the real - at ſirst ئا‎ and merely disturbing which if truly pursued ereates 
in us mhe faculty by vhich reality is pereeived. Thuis upiritual peroeption ot 
the poet is immediate peyehologieally, both to him, and to us vho receive it. 
As Matthew Arnold put the same truth —for truth vhich دا‎ teue معط‎ many 
aapeceta · magie 1ہ‎ atyle is creative.“ 

In another place, Mr. Santayana describes spirit صا‎ words ؛ساحہ طئطم‎ 
again be .الہ لگنة‎ “ Spirit is a hypoſstatic unity vhieh males actual and 
emotional the merely formal unities and harmonies ۶ہ‎ hodily Ufe.“ This 
deſmition hpringe us, زط‎ a natural transition, to General Smuta's positions; 
for Mr. Santayana means hy it that spirit is the mind's serene and delighted 
avarenees ot itseli become an organie unity transcending and oompieting 
the merely animal organie unity of the body. The apiritual life is therefore 
the culmination of the evolutionary process مو‎ ۴٢ Inow it; it is the cov - 
مد مسمادد‎ vhieh accompanies man's having become completely organie, 
Therefore, it is life indeed. 

01 this truth. vhich is fundamental, General Smuta جاجہ+ة ما‎ poaseaced; 
and I And myselt᷑ more exaotly in xympathy vith his statementa than vith the 
more etrietiy metaphysieal atatementa ot Mr. Santayana. It is necesaary 
tor me to translate Mr. Santayena's dicta, whieh are couehed in the philo- 
eophuieal language of Aristotle and Aquinas, into my ovn natural iuiom; 
vhieh موا‎ J Inow, less eſſective for the philosophical discourse of vhieh جا(‎ 
Sautayana ما‎ the great modern masſter. My ovn idiom, for لاد‎ its clumsineas 
and obsourity, is perhape ےہ‎ little nesrer to the immediscey of experience. 
The idiom of General Smuts assuredly is. Vhat Dean Inge and Mr. Santa- 
عمج‎ eall Spirit, لام 1 غعط×‎ Soul, General Smuts ealls Perconality. Ot ا‎ he 
vrites in the summary preceding his chapter“ Personality as æ Vhole 

Mind فا‎ its most important and conapicuous conatituent. But the hbody ia 
موتھ‎ very — and glves the intimate flavour of humanity و‎ 
The vlev v eh degrades the body as unworthy of the ٭ص ھا کاعترق دہ لوم5‎ 
patural and فا1 ۳ہ‎ origin to morbid eiglous آحعة؛ ۳۹۴[ .۰ ... .مادعصنادءد‎ 
Perronallty only aries ere Minã irradiater ,فصاگ معطّضەمہ ۰4۲ قد قوط‎ 
امم‎ the ۲۳۵ are one in their mutusi tragurement. 

Statementa oompletely eongruous with this للا×‎ be found acattered through 
my eeaays ما‎ the old Adetphi; and one in this iasue. Pernonality, vhieh ما ما‎ 
Bower oſ the evolutionary process, is active in erestive cyntheat-. As تدعصدت‎ 
Bmuts puts 1٠۶ اڈ‎ ... is ھ‎ supreme epiritual metabolieer; it 
abeorbs ſor its grovth a vast variety ہ٤‎ experiencoe vhieh it oreativey tren- 
mutes and aesimilates ٥٤ its ovn تصساضنوہ‎ nourishment. The ٭مصحدعا‎ 
may appear ۰نتد۳ع(×د‎ but it is extraordinarily suggestive; for ۱۲ جوہکطعلفقط‎ 
مھ‎ it کا‎ meant to indieate, that Pernonality ean be preciſsely regarded as ضرتا‎ 
pinnaole کہ‎ the hiersrohy of organiss, or فد‎ General فا5‎ for good reacs 
prefers to call them, of Moles. 





مصتعحہ×< حّەنطم achieved Personality‏ ٤ہ‏ اصعانصٗممدمہ ھ makes expleit‏ مٹنڑا 
and as ٤ helieve,‏ ودعمعد statementa: ۸× it, as he‏ ہ امام in General‏ غملاحیضا 
unfverne is fundamentally organic,“ then the achievement ہ٤ organio‏ ما 
the‏ دز that sense of at· home-· neas‏ ا necestarihi/ accompanied‏ دا Feracnality‏ 
the true spiritual liſe. We feel‏ ۶ہ universe vhieh is the veritable note“‏ 
غصد country, because for the Arst time ۰ see‏ مہ as exiũles returned to our‏ 
۷۰ہ our‏ مھ it‏ ۳۳مجضا 

The ۱× د1ہ‎ organie universe vhieh General Smuta elaborates مطنا0 '' ص(‎ 
and Evolution“ دا‎ the vision of an achieved personality. It ,ما‎ appropriatehy 
enough, obſeure in detail, hut luminous دہ‎ à vhole. Here is the harmony 
apparent to the spiritual vision of the saint or poet rendered جا‎ terms کہ‎ 
acienee a vision suech مھ‎ Faraday or Clerk-Maxvwell would have thrilled to 
enceounter. There are the same difieulties of terminology vhich made Fura- 
رما‎  ہناط‎ his ines of foree,“ the despair of the mathematical phyricict: 
General Smuts's use of the concept of the“* ſield will Hkewise distress the 
orthodox meehanical mind. This was inevitable. Mnether or not reiende 
can immediately asaimilate the direct vision of General Smuts, it is mpossible 
ہا‎ aay: that it must sooner or later assimilate it, is inevitable. And that 
will he revolutionary for science. For the vision of General Smuts is the 
opiritual vision in the true sense: it is × direct perception of the universe in 
its simple truth. I Know it is very difficult for the scientist to restrain ٭‎ 
ehudder at the ٠١۱۰٢ ' spiritual.“ That ما‎ because he does not nov what 
کا‎ means. The secientist wants facts; apiritual perception deals in nothing 
but faets, but ita facts are real facts, complete fuets, not facts that are 
abstracted from the real to make ہد‎ measurable diagram ۶ہ‎ the upiverse. 
General Smuts is ھ‎ seientist after the manner of Goethe. The scientists of 
Goethe's day eould not understand what he was driving at. The acientists 
يہ‎ today, with a eentury یصنخنصاد آہ‎ achievement د قصد‎ eentury of آلناء‎ more 
atricing failure behind them, may be more inolined to Usten to General 
Smuts. They للا‎ be well-advised to do :مھ‎ for it is one of the mout 
pregnant attempts at seientiſie synthesis made in this generation. 


Perhapa the most remarkable thing about Canon Streeter's Reality“ 
ما‎ its very oonaiderable cale. Eight impressions of sueh د‎ boox within a year 


r 0 t re —— ——— — — — — — — — — —— — — —‏ ۲ں 
تجھ ——— — 
But I thintt ۷٥ may‏ ''مزاعنامط the vord ٠۶‏ ۱مد vhy General Smuts‏ جا ahtus. That‏ 


7 ve ١۶ the universe, metaphorically, دہ‎ a vast body. عچتا٭ہ٭×ج‎ 4 
ھ متعا×حظطتہ‎ unbroken life. ——— — —— 
رسود‎ the degrees ما نا ۶ہ‎ the human body 





اش مممنسدمہ چم ٭٭×ملہ طط ک1 سس ھے و ات کر 
فرکویکا جا reluotunt to oritleire it. Nevertheleas, I am bound in hounour‏ صہ I‏ 
.می صصتف× to me ita escential‏ محددددہ کوؤذ‫ 

It is اعم‎ attenpt to reconeile scienee and the CQriatian ۔صمتیلادہ‎ —X 
Streeter heginsa vith.the nov familiar distinetion betveen 
٭متٴ‎ and qualitatively Movn reality. The latter ما‎ then narrowed ۵٭مة‎ 

عمماسو+ہ Uving‏ الد دا 3مد رجہ ٢لتعفعھر‏ ما ظەلواہ' گلا ءآنادی مط“ ما 
the‏ ۶ہ hiil, or the qualitative acpect‏ ”۶ہ vhat ot the ahape‏ * 
universe ꝰ) Then comes the salto mortule. *To personify the pover behind‏ 
کہ many fear, 'a pathetie illusionꝰ; it is à necescity‏ مم دہ Uinge is not,‏ 
Mougnt. "9‏ 

That ما‎ the crucial statement. Rverything depends upon it. Here is the 

argument دہ‎ vhich it is based: 

I have argued that individuality is the synthetie Socus of the ان۷٢اہچ‎ organism, 
and that in the ascending scale o ٥۱٥ — فی‎ and freedom inereate 
انا مم‎ reveals itaelt in forins ever intenser and more اطونط‎ organired. Analogy 
augueats that this عامجا دح‎ applies also to the جا مکنا‎ the Universe. The Universe 
16 a coberent synte m⸗vthsrvise Science could not interpret it تا‎ terma of Law, 
anã it ھا‎ the expression ۶ہ‎ a Living Power; then is it not ؟ہ‎ living — — 
the moet highly organized of الج‎ ? Unless, سر‎ we are to conceive tlat Liſe 
مم‎ less vital than اہ‎ ovn, we must ascribe to it that element in personality 
whieh malces it a foous of synthetie activity. orlginstive. directive, eo ordinative. 
WVe musat not غلصنط‎ ot᷑ It as an ocean ot iiſe, or even as ہ“‎ atream of conscious- 
neas,“ hut as a elosely kenĩt, ۷تارنط‎ centralized, selt consistent, fully self-conscious, 
eternally erentive .×جانہا]‎ That is, we must not regard m̃e Ultimate 
as merely جا‎ a vague vay personal; we must aseribe to It what, for want of 
8 richer ۴٣٣٥, ۷٣ van —3 !اه‎ 5:7۰ 

To this argument my mind is impenetrable. There are, 50× me, very 
obvious limits to the legitimate use ۶ہ‎ the word personalty. The مر‎ ۵ 
Umit ےم ما‎ by the highest und fullest development of personality historically 
Inovwn. ۱۷۷۶۰ may perhaps, while remaining within the category of personality, 
imagine completer personalities than these, though J doubt vhether this is 
really possible. ( Try, ſor example, to imagine a Jesus without apy illusion; 
لد عط‎ not be completer than Jesus: to eomplete his kKnovledge would he 
to تما‎ away his creative power.) In any case the margin ſor genuine imagin- 
ation is extremely amull. Iſ we pass beyond it, we pass outaide the category 
of personality, into nothingness -words without meaning. 

To attrihute personality to“ the living power hehind *hings“ seems سط‎ 
ہا‎ be not a necessity, hut an impossibility of thought. Ard, ot course, long 
hbetore this, د‎ main question has been begged by tnhe ſattributioi !گنا “' 1ہ‎ to 
the universe. As metaphor, it will serve. But metaphors are not necessities 
of thought, at any rate in the sense in vhieb Canon Streeter uses the phrase 
neveasity of thought.“ They are, J believe, necessities of دہ ىصعتمنط‎ 
certain aubjects, and necessities of exprescion for such thinking; hut that is 
not ےہ‎ all عم‎ same thing as a logieal necessity آہ‎ thought.“ NMoreover, the 
eondition of using metaphors safely is to be aware الد‎ the time that they are 
metaphors. I cannot tell from Canon Streeter's book whether he is aware 
that his use of lifſe“ and personality“ is wholly metaphorical. Certainly 
he never draws our attention to the faet. I cannot heip thinking that ho 
has deoeived himselſ, ſor if he were aware of his metaphors, he would ممتع‎ 
be aware that the reconciliation of Seiencee and Religion had failed. 

Reality is not alive. Neither is it dead. It eludea both these متحساء‎ 
unifieations. Safest perhaps to جدہ‎ that it is. Wnat it is, is given ممرعطءعع‎ 





احصصائت تج مم ما 
+: سفمتااأ there. He is‏ چمہادءط not‏ انت That waa right and inevitable: he‏ 
مققتدملدد Hoe is not a necesary postulate ot‏ ..ہلطدہ×زەەعدصمطا ‏ ہ حامنقمسسا 


the aide of the saubject it دا‎ called Religion, when دہ‎ the side of the objeot, it is 
called Art. With neither of these can Seience be reconciled“; but it oan 
ےاج‎ well oo· exist with ther. For reconeiliation ما‎ impossible, precisely 
beeause confliet ما‎ impossible. What confliot are science and theology. 
because vhat is generally called theology ما‎ what remains of an old attempt 
to reconeile immediate knovledge with mediate Knowledge. Here theology 
معط‎ had to give way. It will not gain anything حا‎ the attempt to appro- 
priate for itselt the various corners of the scientiſſe scheme into vhieh 
meohanism has not been able to penetrate. God is everything or he is 
nothing. کا‎ is )امھ‎ the کنا‎ in the body, but the living body; not the power 
behind things, but things as they are. Therefore theology may still be 
æcientia scientarium: for that did not and does not mean the chief of many 
branches of Enovledge, hut a knowledge which subsumes them all. But that 
will be a new theology, not to be distinguished from د‎ psychology, also new. 


J. Mippuxrox Munuv. 


By B. Malinovasli. (Kegan‏ .٭ہەمہو۲ ۳۱۰۳ ;GPRixuIVB‏ دعتہہ ‏ عد' 
Paul.) 28. 64. net.‏ 


The generalized title دا‎ rather too heavy for the substanee of this interesting 
little book, vhich is دم‎ account of the belieſs concerning paternity held ہما‎ 
the natives of the Trobriand Islands (N. E. of New Guinea). Readers of 
Sir James Frazer's“ Totemism“ will remember the evidence there brought 
forwvard to show that some of the Australian aborigines have no notion of 
the part played by the father in the creation of children. Mr. تلم ممنامل(‎ 
ahowa that there is the same ignorance among the matrilineal Trobriandera; 
and he notices the same curious phenomenon, mentioned by تمہ‎ among 
them also, namely, the comparative rarity ٭ژہ‎ illegitimate“ births, although, 
as وذ‎ natural where sueh belieſs are held, intereourse with unmarried ما مضصئع‎ 
unrestrained. Strangely, too, the Trobriandera resent any notion of facial 
resemblance between a child and its mother, or its maternal .صا‎ The 
funotion of the father“ مز(‎ ٤ئ‎ “ mould“ his yet unborn child after his ovm 
likeness. Conception is due to the entry of a spirit, generally through the 
head; but there seems to be no link between this belief and the general 
practical Inowledge that a virgin cannot conceive. Mr. Malinoweki con- 
eludes رجا‎ asserting his irm convietion that the ignoranee آہ‎ paternity is 
an original feature of primitive psyehology.“ But aueh a convietion, though 
—— can hardly be regarded as itselt᷑ scientiſic. It goes beyond the 











ا صعصمصت ھ۸ xovris‏ 


— جحد‎ Lcuraouar. By Vircinia Woout. فصوط موق‎ ۶×× —E 
ولا 7 ××0 ٥ےھ ہ یہنا‎ Arden. (Cape.) ۰ .۰؟‎ 83. net. J 
ئع8* (حھطک  مسدعوق) ۔لاجعہه سمنات٢ چ' رجا :طز‎ 
.متا حمقڈ‎ 3 Aultatuli.“ Tranelated by W. Slebenhaar. (Altxed A. 
Anapt.) a0e. ۵9. net. 
VMat malces a novelist?) “۷۰ العطھ‎ never learn to respeet our real 
eaing and destiny,“ ذندہ‎ Scott, unless we have taught ourse ves to oonuider 
مد‎ moonchine compared with the education of the heart.“ 7 
that دا‎ true ہ٤‎ liſe, it is equally true of novel-writing; and yet that Iowledge 
of the human heart is only half the novelist's equipment. Without it he 
تلاہ‎ never و ا‎ aerious writer; but with it alone he will be nothing but ہ‎ aerioua 
vriter. He must have the power مه‎ to absorb that knowledge into his very 
— it does مھ‎ in independent, original formsa. 
Ix. Mack of whieh, tince no pains للا‎ 
—X تسس‎ novg. Uxe all her others, 
٣ own exquieire ہپ 4 صہ‎ mind, hut 







not a pieoe oſ oreative —* 
باہلعھت ۳ماعممد ھ دا ما5‎ ۱ 5 es ما‎ create ۷نا‎ talcing عط‎ elements vhich 
her analysis has separated — Id eombining them ہا‎ build something new; 
hut you can never, in that —* — ہر‎ the kind of homogeneous wholo طەنط٭‎ 
alone مز‎ creatively new. That must be done by the rapid sureness رافمصنافقط آہ‎ 
not the hesitant uncertainty of conscious thought. Contrast ×ط‎ method 
with that of Miss Mary Arden, who instinctively withdraws herselt سم‎ the 
polished surfaoe at which impressions are received, in order to vrite out 7 
those aubtler depths in vhich they are atsimilated and fused together. 
materials are in ceonsequenee exaetly blended into a self-existent vhole, vhile 
Mrs. Woolſ's pudding is sent to the table half-cooked, and indigestible. 

But let me make my point clear by examining Mrs. Woolfs method صا‎ a 
particoular direction, choosing one in whieh, owing to an organie defeet, her 
initial impressions are imperfect. It happens that he is, as ſar as 1 can see, 
oompletely tone-deaf to colour. But since colour and sound are not things 
in themselves, hut merely mediums by means of whien the same thing may 
be expressed صا‎ different dimensions, it follows that anyone vho is deat to 
nound in ceolour, ٭ہ‎ blind ما‎ eolour in sound, must express that thing one 
dimension only- as a plane surface, and مد‎ in the round. And ملط‎ inoom- 
plete eolour sense of Mrs. ۱۷۰۱۰۶۲ malkes the faulty cohesions of her methoa 
glaringly conspicuous:- 

in the middle a yellow and le ۶ہ طمنة‎ fruit. Roses 
ment ۶ہ‎ ine grapes and سنا‎ of 1 — pink· lined anel. ہ٤‎ the —— 
made her think ہ ۶ہ‎ trophy ſetehed from the bottom of the sea, نا 6ءء‎ 
banquet, ہ٤‎ the bunch that hangs with vine leaves over عط‎ choulder ۴ 
(مساعا یت‎ among the leopard skins and the torches lolloping red and 


Contraat that with the efſfortless accuracy of د‎ maſster of eolour auech as 
Mr. D. H. Lavrenoe, fſor vhom it is his natural element, in vhith he moves 
free and sure. It is flat, opaque, inert; مم‎ depth, no changing بعامولا‎ no 





her *‏ جو Ael that‏ ہا —— : 
ہت Ly in eaught to‏ وناسمدتضو And‏ ۔حصستصرھ تع ظا 
چملامیئم فا چماتاجدد حومادہ ض0۳ ک: سیا×مہ 1٤‏ 'عرساج ×ط ہھ× د<عدنا جوضلموہ tho‏ 
۔ قمویاسملہ مج the munt‏ طاحموط hut‏ چماہ hutterũy s‏ ہ صہ tho oclous‏ ملا 

مد a‏ عاتم iron. VNon eannot paint a or‏ کہ bolte‏ قاامہ 
iney are interpenetratiye‏ ز ۵۷× form and eolour neparated in this violent‏ لاہ 
فدافرماخاج×صەمة ضدھ صز غزەلا ×عط ٹھ طط گلءہ۷ 
مث and  ہطنصوعد : vhere‏ .مقعظہ all twilight‏ ؛,عسمط Wat ot the empty‏ 
وڑ ملوط×٭ the‏ ٭×صند diinct form or ecided oolour; vnhere,‏ حم صمضصدہہ مھ ھا 
quite rightly one continuous slight tremolo, inaoeuracy of piteh is not notioe-‏ 
note, long and full, must be atruek, and any departure‏ عمماہ when a‏ ع ٤ا ahle as‏ 
×ط vith‏ مہ ſfronm the exact middle of the note is discordantly apparent. And‏ 
in-‏ مالعقكة human characters; che can portray their half-lights, too; but‏ 
thoughts, eompleteness - these are beyond her.‏ غاعط dividuality. vhole, not‏ 
her characters are all indeterminate; not alike, and yet indistinguih-‏ مھ And‏ 
٥٥ that you are 56۰‏ :۵۲۰ عاماعافس able, merging into eaech other in a fluid,‏ 
aure vhere one ends and another begins.‏ 


It گل‎ Woolf is not a vwriter of ereative fletion, Mr. Gerhardi, جمنگۃ عللا‎ 
Arden, decidedly is; though his new book may not shov an advance. '' There 
ما‎ an anxiety, ھ‎ curiosity, in what one feels for Emma. I vwonder vhat الا‎ 
become ۶ہ‎ her. ... It would not be د‎ bad thing for her to be very mueh in 
love with ھ‎ proper object. JI ahould lixe to see Emma in love, and ٭حصہ: صا‎ 
doubt of a return; it would do her good.“ Ifeel that Mr. Knightley'n 
remarks would apply equally well to Mr. Gerhardi. He had the muisfortune 
ما‎ make a hit with Futilit, which was a brilliant and unusual book, and 
ahowed him to have a brilliant and unusual mind. مات‎ success has provided 
him withta label; he is now the pet of the Intelligentsia“; a distinction 
vhich no doubt he values about as mueh as Emma valued Mr. ہ 5د60(‎ declarn · 
tion of love. At least, it seems unlikely that anyone who has the true and 
active admiration which he feels for Goethe and Tchehov vill he led to attach 
any ماد‎ importance to it. Aelever“ writer might have his head turned; 
but Mr. CGerhardi, if clever“ enough, is < good deal more, and it ۸۵۵ 
irritate his instinctive and accurate sense of values. He knovs better than 
those vho want to make ھ‎ pet of him vhat his vriting is worth; and à man 
does not read, and know, as Mr. Gerhardi does kKnow, Goethe and Tehehov, 
vithout acquiring a definite standard for his own writing; compared with 
vhieh standard this sort ۶ہ‎ thing is -vhat its name and dedication indicate: 
a frivolous triſje, thrown at the Intelligentsia رط‎ its slightly petulant pet. 
One hopes that, having worked it آآہ‎ Mr. Gerhardi will ſsettle down to علط‎ 
real job. RBut it is not fair ہا‎ ceomplain that the book دا‎ slight, and to regret 
that عط‎ wasted his time دہ‎ it. I think Mr. Gerhardi, whether by instinct 
or eonseious choice, Knovs what he is about. There is more in him ۶ہ‎ the 
young Goethe - the reul one, not M. Maurois's elever bhut inaccurate aketen 
than ×ط آہ‎ young Tehehov. He is one who must live himselt᷑ into د‎ phlloxophy 
otf عدہ ٤مھ رٹ گلا‎ vho vrites himaelt in. It is far safer for him to mark time 
vith a bookx liſe this, ہہ‎ even like that queer, formless Poluglots, than to 
attempt و‎ serious Werther. The one story, A Bad End, vhieh is“ different 
in the hoox, oorroborates this view. It is not a good story; it is inconsistent, 
full ۶ہ‎ holes, and a monstrosity of composition; and yet there is that about 
it vhieh hhows that Mr. Gerhardi is Uving himself into philosophy رگ ؟ہ‎ 












ا محسمد جس جہ ! 
ا حاسڈدغرتا ضسد ر(جعمد he‏ مھ مملہ +۸ دد he‏ بلعدمدہ' ٤‏ اصاد ذط طمنہ) مسثائتسدمدہ 
اتا کا that‏ ئا ٭صط ×3 be a true one;‏ لاہ غڈ :جٹوموائنطر د طمہ کہ وحصصد 
-مفوفڈاھائٹط لٹھ up, try, and ultimately reject,‏ علم the event mut‏ دا طمئ 
natural and. we.‏ :ہمد 

About معاۃ‎ Arden one ماد‎ euriosity, but not much anxiety. Her book ia 
botter عدہ‎ than Pretiu Creutures, chiefly hecause ahe لاعددعط‎ is more طتاحععص‎ 
homogeneous person than Mr. Gerhardi, if che is د دہ‎ sinaller ۔عتددد‎ She 
٭٭مہ‎ already, not so much by reason as by instinet, vhat che has to do, 
und ahe is not to be led aside far into irrelevancies. She maltes her mistales 
-this ما‎ her ſirst hook - and at times her toueh فا‎ uncertain, and, fſeeling her 
ray, ahe tentatively strilces à definitely false note. But مم‎ long as aho ما ما‎ 
aer depth, che is completely mistress of her art; and vhen ahe گناہ ىا‎ of it, 
ihe gives a vivid and satisfying gümpse of what she للا‎ be doing as time 
oes on. 

The authors of these three books are genuine people, moved by the neoessary 
ingleness of purpose. The lIast دہ‎ the list, '' Multatuli“ (Edward Douwes 
Delclcer), vhose book, Max Haoveluur, first published in 1800, has nov heen 
tranalated (exceedingly well) from the Duteh, is something more. It ما‎ 
ہا الہ اللا‎ give an idea of the seope or ۶ہ‎ the foree of the book; it must be 
read. For Dekker was one of those dynuamie personalities who break clean 
hrough their writing and stand before دہ‎ as sudden, startling presencdes long 
after they are dead. There is in him something of Samuel Butler; and a 
vod deual of Heine -Heine's clear-cut intellect and bitter irony, but not his 
vnieism nor his sentimentality. He has the dead sincerity and strength 
حامنطہ‎ Heine lacked, but with Heine's gift for making you see the things he does 
ہم اد‎ and آلہ‎ Heine's understanding of eolour, luminous light and darkness, 
iving atmonphere. 

The book طز‎ curiously formless. It is begun, in the first person, by Dry- 
tubhle, جم‎ Amsterdam cofſſee broker. The Butler side of Dekker is upper- 
most here; listen to Drystubble: — 

And then 1 aaked him ×ط‎ he was getting on, which ٣ regretted afterwarda, 
for he appeared to be in any hut flourishing eircumstances, and IJ am not een 
دہ‎ poor people, as there is usually some fauit ہ٤‎ their ovn at the back ot it, for 
the —* would not desert anyone who had aerved him faithfully.“ 

We ecome to Know hin inside out, blind, eelf-interested, toadying little 
xrub that عط‎ is; and one ean't hate him, hecause he is very human; one must 
ſorgive him, though Dokker cannot, if one hopes oneselt to be forgiven. 

Nen we abruptly leave Amsterdam for Java; a new story about new people. 
And the odid thing is that, whereas Drystubble مز‎ living, breathing flech and 
blood, Max Havelaar is not. He is a kind of self· portrait; and Dexicer cannot 
regurd himselſ objectively. Dekker, like Havelaar, as an official in Java, 
ↄrotesated against the maladministration of the colony; like Havelaar he مم‎ 
duly broken, resigned, and returned to Holland in poverty. But the minor 
churaeters live; in a sentenee they reveal their complete and actual selves. 
And here طط‎ Java, Dekker has his opportunity for malcing ہد‎ tropie landscape 
ive, as Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who vrites an introduetion to the book, migit 
do. His hot. unearthly dawn is ſlung on the sky; his dark, gentle Javanese 
move with their huffaloes about the moist green ricefields, roam through the 
night/ahadoved jungle with its عط‎ ر٣‎ scents and burning flowers. 

Mr. Lavrenoe points out that vhat Dekker vas really up against was not 








اٹوم 
ہے — 
. فقہ ia‏ کا ماکاہ اتد at‏ عسے مسج وع کسی — 


far, he vent no further.‏ مہ having gone‏ ,حنت 
iacugnation vus not authority, but‏ ٤ہ‏ سا Mite‏ 
ام whien art is tongue·tied, that oorplaceney‏ برا 
Shakespeare's.‏ مز Nadierenee, desert a beggar born. His cause‏ 
and Heine;‏ <××ئحظ ٭×-ەطد صنط ieh vets‏ ,صنط in‏ دحل چمنطاءصدمہ ما mere‏ 506 ' 
ردلدتھ smaller‏ د Spengler; he has, on‏ ۲ہ is strongly reminded‏ عدہ reading him,‏ 
arta, all sciences, interest him‏ للۂ voomprehensiveness of mind.‏ عصہ عتا 
ع طط sees them in their unseverable relation to each other,‏ ×ط oqually, and‏ 
new in our day, and must have seemed unheard of in his -‏ دا vay that‏ 
tudies and easays on: -‏ 
InRiaile lime and Fierniti.‏ زہ عوملاٗەمدوہ عث دممٹاعط ےآ مس 
اکنا إہ پیژممج 271 
مد إ مفمہ علا ا 6009 لموموچس جو إ ےمسمای مڑ 
iron.‏ زمد نسومزناو ‏ صہجر motive‏ ہ مه Flectricit‏ 
mathematical sciences.‏ ء۶ and‏ یہ امج Tae connection betiween‏ 
ات ا Architecture as an expression‏ 
0٥‏ 0ھ 


Were eontemporary readers 2216ل نز‎ by this abrupt interpolation ۶ہ‎ apparent 
irrelevaneles 7 Ibelieve Deklcer deliberately inserted them, in extremity of 
loneliness: that he found himself moving about in a apiritually tangible 
universe vhich to those about him was impossible of apprehenaion. He 
eould not try to convince them of realities whieh lay beyond them in time; 
that might آا۰٭‎ have landed him in the madhouse. But for those to follov 
him he left his gipsy patteran at the cross-roads, ſaint but unmistakahble, 
ما‎ ahov حاعنطہ‎ way he had gone. 

M. 5. 


GrIAD GRosrs. ×ط‎ D. H. Lawrence. (Benn.) 18. net. - Most people,“ 
remarks Mr. Lawrence, “ are just another species to me. They might as 
vell be turkeys.“ So one can imagine; he makes his characters live, but 
it مز(‎ olear that he does not understand them, and cannot کنا‎ them. Like 
Shelley, he is o nohle savage; “*most people“ irritate and puæzle him, 
aince they lack the capacity, not, as he suspects, ſor nobility, but ٣ 
atraightſorward primitiveness. To him, مد‎ to many serious moderns, the 
universe appears to be two-fold only; but whereas they try to ignore the 
apiritual aide, retaining body and mind without soul, he sees it as hody 
and soul without mind. Truly to live, we must achieve our souls; and 
that, he thinks, we might do through the medium of our hodies, if we would 
but discard our self-invented minds. That is his message here, as in 
The Plumed Serpent; and if one can haurdly believe in its completeness, 
there is enough truth in it to make it valuable, as corrective of certain 
ourrent and ſalse viewa of liſe. But if à man can create beauty, as Mr. 
Læavwrence can, does his philosophy matter greatly? He has shovn before 
that, painting in oĩls or watercolours, he can be masterly; now he گمگاہ‎ us ھ‎ 
ےوہ‎ delicate, ſalithful, fantastie غصندو-جںملمہ‎ in the Japanese manner. It 
vil ےا‎ a glad day vhen he realises that sueh beauty is truth, and leaves 


philosophy to the philosophers. M. R. 
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It is the unpardonable, though not صد‎ extinet, crime ٤ reprove < writer 
or not doing vhat he does not pretend to do. But one poor individual 
eader, trying to extract some coherent view ۶ہ‎ high matters from this 
صمنامەلاہ‎ of hooxs, cannot but envy the more venial illogicality of the اط‎ 
ہصلع٭٤:حر٭‎ ۲ vho coneluded his complex guidanee of a parting traveller vith 
he happy reservation: “It's a nasty, boggy oountry, your Honour, and 
it was 01 that had to go there, it's not from here Oĩ'd he gtartin'.“ There 
ےک‎ aſinities, either of time or temperament, between the subjects of several 
these studies; but the starting·points and the paths طەنطہ‎ the authors 
idopt are دم‎ ourious, and curious with suech great diſfferenoes, that it is 
mpouible to ععلدہ‎ any valuable comparison or synthesis. The faet is 

mptomutio of ہہ‎ eontemporary eonfusion of eritical with other aotivities. 

Ne writer oſ this ہآ ناد‎ oncee ventured mildly to deplore the absenee nowadays 
vhat might roughly be ealled“ the Englisn قصنہ‎ '' : and wus duly ohastised. 
But the vider the oircumference grows, surely, the more desirable it is to 
uave aome iden of the vhereabouts of the centre. 

Leæt us turn ہا‎ Blale, the ſirst in date and assuredly the second in importanoe 
the group. Mr. Plowman has a aubtlety of mind uncommon among 
nterpreters of Blake, he writes with a pleasant touch, and gives indications 
تع‎ he might, had his bent صن(‎ that way, have become something 7۶ہ‎ literary 
æitie. He is a Blakian spirit par eæcellence: his only regret, and our only 
رصم اامامعصد‎ ia that the prophet cannot be vholly understanded ہ٤‎ any mortal. 
His Introduetion“ is at first glance à most innocuous geeming, à most 
attraotive, piece of persuasion; but it soon becomes clear that he مھا‎ o very 
سو !۔‎ of an Introducer. In fuet, he has prohably gone beyond his present 
ntention. To ععلملاظ‎ the artist, to Blake the poet, he reveals an unconsoioqus 
nditferenoe. In the Prophetie books, in the recondite symboliam ہ٠‎ the 
اہ‎ mystie, he has found nothing دہ(‎ than ہہ‎ complete religion. To all 
ippearanees he معط‎ '' ſound graoe,“ and is sincerely ing upon the religious 
unenae ہ٤‎ our age the eye of د‎ proselytizer. His veneration for Blale is مد‎ 
extraordinarily exolusive; his sole idea ہ٠‎ joy“ مد‎ superhumun; the صندضاہ‎ 
of all taps is vanities“ s0 unmistatable, that we oan only donelude this 
reanonable (even humorous) disciple is an evangelist کنلمہ‎ lui. Disciples 
×ط‎ will قصة امھ‎ : the fnith دہ دا‎ genuinely esoterie and not novel enough for 
donverts in these duys. 

It وذ‎ harely oonceivable that Mr. Plowman is just an extreme case of hero- 


worahip; that he would be pained and surprised بط‎ the onty interpretation 


—I»——— 
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Denth:‏ تعدہ-::7 صد Individuality. become‏ ماد 

. tie worchippers آہ‎ a God ۱ہ‎ oruelty and ٭.٭ا‎ 
Ur. PlowWwman's gift ۶ہ‎ interpretation is at the meroy ۱۶ nelt᷑ oontradlotiona 

uncertain terminology. He praises Milton's '' aublime thought: he 
oould hardly have aaid anything more inconsistent vith his whole poxcition. 
Again, vhat menans“ Conformity, aliie to good or ,لاہ‎ is abhorrent لئ‎ to 
divine and human 1۱۷۰" ۶ But our present objection is that here is ھ‎ boox 
vhouse approach to its theme can lead only to a purely subjective satiſaotion. 

Mr. Mégroz is a critie of صمطہ‎ we onee had high hopes and have دفدھلہ‎ 
loct them. مد‎ we are glad that he has now put forth his full powers in ھ‎ work 
both thoughtful and widely scholarhy. In common with our disoordant 
group, he over-estimates his subhject. But what is of much more importanoe 
is that, being an expert طط‎ poetry, he approaches Thompson مد‎ primarily a 
poet, and then in effect wholly loses the standpoint of the Uterary eoritie. 
To us, this is not surprising, and دہ مددءءہ‎ the whole a good thing for a study 
of Thompson, vwhose poiesis is more interesting than any poem he ز ص۳۶۱‎ 
and vho is by مھ‎ means ao great a poet مد‎ Mr. Mégroz supposes. Without 
going so far وہ‎ to call Thompson a poet of genius vho wrote no poetry, ve 
thint he should be considered less in the light of triumphant auceess than of 
oomparative failure. A far more eultivated and more fertile religious seer 
than Blake, he never approached the masterhy simpleity, the ſnality, the 
ahaolute loveliness ہ٤‎ Blake's hest lyries. It ما‎ enough, perhaps, to say that 
TMompaon could not be simple, that his imagery was never spontaneous, 
and thlut contact vith humanity was virtually impossible to him. Mr. Mégros 
مہا ھا‎ visionary a eritie, as Mr. Plowman is too uncritical a visionary. 

It is د‎ little diſſicult to account for the great vogue of Thompaon's poetry, 
both among the literary· minded and the devout others. To Mr. Mégros 
ھا گا‎ natural, for he holda Thompson the greatest poet of Catholiciam sinoe 
Dante. (We dialixe the implication, as we dislike the qualifleation of Donne 
and Wordsworth دہ‎ '' mysties.“) Thompson was ھ‎ mystio; he was an unoon - 
noious intellectualist; his verse is extremely idiosyneratie and dioult, قصد‎ 
aurely he was a very odd Catholic. He seems never to have varmed in the 
Eäiow of the Church: the faith that exalted him was the faith of مہ منط‎ 
oreation, and had his cpiritual heroiem failed him, one would have فادد‎ that 
عط‎ was horn out-of-time for à mystical Catholio saint, und have looſed for 
an inevitable submission to the more comforting vays. It did not fail him. 
In faet he was horn دہ‎ of his time: his relation to his fellow mmen - and vomen 
ھوے۔‎ abnormaly uninspiring. and even his nowledge of the humaunities 
atopped at, and did not fertilize, his esthetic quest of the Christian God. 
That the expression ہ٤‎ his mysticism کا‎ ſar less eatiaf ying than that of Vaughun 
or Oachaw is partly dus to his greater remoteness from the mediæval idea آہ‎ 
God. The kuman strength of modern Catholicism, مد‎ apparent in Patinore 
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ingulary detached and juqt. His elaborate genesis کہ‎ Thompeon's thought, 
Ang ten audious chapteras, is stimulating, apart from a few eritioal upees. 
وڈ چیحکدماجشہوو‎ — 
mysticiam are I bhedfellows; and that we gain no poetio احطونلتدة‎ '' from جعد‎ 
line اہ‎ Thompson he quotes. Our respect for Thompeon resta on other 
rounds. To aay that he ھ ما‎ lesser poet than Tennyson or Swinburne is, 
ve ما ,جمنتتا‎ atate صہ‎ indubitable fact vhieh is also an irrelevant one. He 
failed, دہ‎ the vhole, ہا‎ oommunicate: but he had in him that vhieh مم‎ 
meommunicable. 

With Peaoock and Robert Landor we enter × very different worid, one ما‎ 
uich“ the Englih mind“ is à less fantastie conception. It is part of the 
remarkable resemblances between men مہ‎ difſerent outwardly, that they 
partookx of a common tradition and deferred (so far as a Landor or a Peacock 
می‎ capauble ۶ہ‎ deferring to anything) to the habits of thought bred of elassie 
ↄrose and of the ironie remoteness of the gentry. 

Mr. Priestley, مہ‎ well poised as a light essayist, seems less aure of himaelſ 
.۰٭د‎ We imagine that Pescock is ہ‎ man and vriter greatly دا‎ his licing, 
and that he would have been perfectly happy in Inocking-off صد‎ informal 
and ulighthy frivolous study of him. But to set gravely ahout Peacock, to 
oonſirm for him the carefully-balanced inimortality of an طمناعع ص2‎ Man of 
۵ھ‎ is a diſſerent undertaling. and we readily sympathise vith some 
dubious consequences. It مز‎ too قوط‎ of Mr. Squire. To include Peacook 
دا‎ a famous series whieh has as yet no place for (to mention a few) Marlowe, 
Webæater, Donne, Dennis, Charlotte Bronté, Emily Bronté, Christina Rossetti, 
or Mark Rutherford, is to prejudice the reader and perplex the author from 
×ط‎ beginning. Mr. Priestley has done less valiantly with Peacock than with 
enaoockꝰs aon· in· law; جہ؟‎ vhereas he deliberately avoided a philosophie 
treatment of Meredith (thereby saving himself and his readers some doubta), 
ae has uneasily imposed on Peacock a dubious philosophie interpretation, 
vhere his natural course would have been ٠ہ‎ '' تسم‎ about the bottle.“ ۴ 
has proved eusier to discuss a writer of the second order in terms of the 
first, thau a vwriter of the third order in terma of the second. 

Mr. Priestley's hook has, besides its inconsistencies and mistaken emphases, 
many delightful patehes; but ٢ feel that Peacock is tranlated“ indeed. 
We have not, we fear, been eompetent readers; ſor sueh are those vho chare 
with Peacoek ہ''‎ bertain baſlled idealism.“ (This is the driving power of 
all humourists; including, must we take it, Mr. Priesſtley (؟‎ That Peaeoex 
vua at the same time ہ‎ Whig and a Tory, a nãaif and د‎ sophisticated man-of- 
the·vorld, a vilful eccentrie and the perfect civil servant, is the Iind of 
voſtulate ve have learned to accept. The baffled anarchist vho is yet 
nuinny and genial“ مھ‎ his good old wines, puts a slight strain on us. That 
عط‎ ideal worid“ for whieh this anarchist yearns دا‎ “ the Republie of his 
beloved Plato“ is rather more diſſicult, and eompels one to ask د گا‎ politieal 
institution ما‎ quite a vworldꝰ ہا‎ eure thwarted idealists? What, again, 
معط‎ the drawing of Areadian oountrysides قصد‎ idyllic bhackgrounds to do vith 
being صد‎ jdealist7 


برا ——— "2 اھ ناف ھ١‏ بے ———— V——‏ نضام خر 1۳ھ 
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سی جعلمسل× مت مو سد مد مہہ 
But ⸗‏ وجھوددسکی ہیں 
—E—‏ منمزمہ ×ہ اہ تعداءمللہادۃ ٭حصدہ مزت ا حر عڑ ا ' ا 
'',فامتتقامد چون at‏ 


لہا دمعلةقةۂ Priestley the names ہ٤ Jonson and‏ حا to‏ ھنناتٰماڑ' 
٥۸‏ — —— کحسوا س5سدت ہا نے ہس سی 
مضہ and‏ اددکطلطاحد Xdour batiled idealiat, ×٢ imegine, is otten‏ ۶ مدہصمححسط 
oomic, hut never a pure humourist.‏ مضمصٹا 

thut‏ چدد Byron, or to‏ ۶ہ of the blazing apendouraꝰ‏ علعدەجہ it eritical to‏ مر 
Again:‏ ——— 

Peacock, ٥م انت‎ the t original novelicta 00ل صا‎ every partienlar, 
at leart reseiubles them in this, that ne has ereated a world ۶ہ‎ his ××.'' 
Has Fielding, or George نظ‎ 7 


Peaceoek hated everything the Radieals hated and اسیا مخ یت‎ 
Uled. As mueh might دحا‎ said ۶ہ‎ his attitude towards the Tories. ۳۵8 


both Radical and Tory negatively.“ 


This دا‎ not a statement of incongruities, it is itaelt an ineongruity, meaning · 
less und incomprehensible. It must be jolly to vrite ہنا‎ this; but even 
deſinite incongruities must be related to some underlying unity or وائمعہ:عد‎ 
else مج ےہ‎ hungry away. 

Robert Landor, whom Mr. Partridge introduces modestly and capably, 
لا‎ with a chade too mueh enthusiaam, is very near to Peacock at heart: more 
decorous, more serious, less piquant. But the Courier letters especially 
display the similar irony, and each man everyvwhere reveals the clasaical 
learning that was their common centre. Roberts' works are aingularty 
للا‎ those of his illustrious brother: he could not have written, indeed, 
Imaginary Conversations, Rose Aulmer, or parts of Hellenics, but he has fewer 
descents, and presents no greuter diſſiculties. We hope Mr. Partridge will 
have auocess with his complete edition. 

With Coleridge we had still hoped to synthesize all these writers a little; 
but The Road to Xanadu“ is built for travelling, not for reaching a deſtina- 
tion. A lesarned and silver-tongued Professor is amusing himselt. He 
utili2es Coleridges“ Gutehꝰ“ note-hook (inaccessible in English !( to open دم‎ 
examination of the flora and fauna, مد‎ to speak, of The Ancient Mariner and 
Kubla Khun; and the researeh, and the results, and the voluminous notes 
are astonishing fun for the leisured. He shows everywhere a genuine 
aubtlety of mind, and, fixing دہ‎ Coleridge's“ uncanny“ power آہ‎ assoeiation 
and expounding he strange and fantastie chapes“ vhich lay hidden in 
that shadowy halſ-being... in the twilight of imagination and just on 
the vestibule of consciousness“ (Coleridge's phrase) he does mueh و‎ show 
hovw The Ancient Mariner bhecame ےہ‎ '' new and integrated vhole.“ His عا‎ 
an interesting demonstration of how varied mental phenomena, gained 
largely from reading, have à dynamic existence in عط‎ '' twilight realins of 
oonaeiousness“ before being marshalled into schapes of ordered beauty.“ 
He is nearly always impregnable, hut can only elaim to have added ما‎ 
criticiem if he is prepared to invert his subject's view ہ٠‎ the creative 
Imagination. So we remain his obliged but, ad hoc, unproſitable servanta. 


H. P. وستیی‎ 
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Meoe revolt against hanality طەلطم‎ is characteristie ؟ہ‎ much modern verse 
frequently presses forward to freakxishness of taste. Most apparent in poetie 
وصلمصار‎ this eccentricity has led to à new euphuism for vhieh ve ſind ا‎ 
difncult to conjure up any enthusiasm. Knowing that every word ما‎ the 
aymbol of an idea, we <١ equally aware that great eollections of worda revenl 
either an explosion of ideas ہ‎  د‎ total lack of them. Donne, vhose 
ما‎ oſten مه‎ atrange ہا ھی مہ‎ found anywhere, put the language on the rack 
ہا‎ muke it confess vhat he vished it ہا‎ say; our young elegants put the 
language دہ‎ the rack. Andrew Marvell's 

And like Antipodes in shoes 
They shod their heada in their canoes 


is charming enough- yes, دامع‎ if you will - to engage our attention vhen 
there is danger of 1٤ flagging; the conceits in To His Coy Mistress“ punc- 
tuate the sense; but had he never vritten in other vein we chould have dis- 
فععمندہ‎ him centuries ago. So muenh the poetie vanguard, for all its sophiati- 
oation, has yet to learn. We all, ٤ thinx, weleome صد‎ oceasional unieorn in 
our park, but chould ۳۰٢ ةقص۸‎ no other animal we should miss the coneys — 
and the unioorn would become banal. 

In this manner, much ۶ہ‎ Mr. Sachevercl Sitwell's work wearies us. In 
apealcing of his most recent book, let us make insſtant exception 1ہ‎ ۰ Three 
Torsosꝰ·partieularly The Hermes“--for in this poem his manneriams 
are subdued, and beginning with the passage, '' It was death unless you 13:1 
upon the bread of worde,“ we enter upon د‎ really magnificent celimax. The 
reat of tho bookx too elegantly avoids the ceommonplace for the patience آہ‎ 
the oommonplace reader. We would not, perhaps, suggest that our poets 
ſollov the example ۶ہ‎ Po C'hui and destroy all verses not instantly understood 
by the charwoman, yet there دز(‎ certainly د‎ danger, artistically, in addressing 
oneselt مھ دا‎ very لاحصہ‎ group unless, like the Mystical group, its memberahip 
be renewed from age to age. 

Anmy one of Mr. Sitwell's hurd little New Poems for Hortus Conclusua“ 
ھا‎ churming by itself. An echo from John Lyly, from The Phœniæ and the 
Turtle, from Marvell, from Donne, from Herrick, we recognize with aatis- 
faotion hoth at our ovn reading and the uuthor's. Vet vhen we consider 
a derles of zuoh piedes, we seek something further, that something being 
Mr. Sitwell's own mode of expresaion. And ۳۳ ſfind د‎ meticulous 
ot phrasing. The poet's virtuosity, as so often happens, has made him the 
viotim rather than the master of his instrument. His indefatigable cadennas 
ہہ‎ the harmonies of the language are Keyed مد‎ high that he eannot غھاہ‎ to a 
olimax. The fourth طمزصاہ‎  ہز‎ Doctor Donne and Gargantua“ (Canto the 
Tuird) is typical: 





Any one کہ‎ ese brilliant images would have illuminated < loug ا ٭چەمدم‎ 
devoted as all poetry muat he devoted -to the expresslon of an iden or 
emotion; mhe zuecoesscion of images leads us to believe that the poet either 
haa nothing to express, or that he considers his idea of secoondary portanoe. 
The felicities are strained. Our sensory imugination ما‎ overerowded; ×مالدھ‎ 
our قصنص‎ nor our heart دا‎ approached. 
کا‎ estimate oſf this ےم‎ would be very difſerent were we glven hut 6 

yrie from the Hortus Conelusus,“ < song from The Cyder Feeat,“ or, 
better yet, a aingle stanza sueh as 

Xour how.like body bent with toil 

Let rest, and your fine limbs uncoil, 

Vhile apple-hranches, ا۶مہ‎ as sighs, 

Wall in the world before your eyen. 


2۶ we read mueh منط ۶ہ‎ work vwe cannot fall into the deception vhieh poetry 
must praotise upon its readers; we are unable to eſſeot that ruspension کہ‎ 
dishelief“ꝰ necessary to its enjoyment. Mr. Sitwell himselt الام‎ not permit 
us! He is too aelſ-onscious and, as always in the presence of sueh ےھ‎ perron, 
ve become self-eonscious ourselves. His conspiring adjectives elatter and 
jest in the chadows; his images طعدھ‎ oſf and دہ‎ with the mechanical regularity 
of Indifferent stagecraft. And vwhen منط‎ adjectives and his images آنۂ‎ him, 
he ھا‎ denuded. 

Better poets than Mr. Sitwell ٭مااہ‎ traces of extravagant phrasing - 
Mr. Humhbert Wolfe, for example. Vet the fault has bheen progressively عدہ(‎ 
صا‎ Mr. Wolfe's work, and صا‎ his latest volume is hardly noticeable. He ما‎ 
too muoh the humanist, ہہ‎ keen a technician, to fall into the lovely anare جا‎ 
vnhioh our language delights to entrap those who thinkt more of her than ؟ہ‎ 
the monghts vhieh alone can stimulate her full powers. 

Requiem“ is a series of lyries and ſonnets devoted to the great types کہ‎ 
humanity, eonsidered دہ‎ the Losers and the Winners. Idealized portraita 
they must necessarily be, symbols rather than actualities, yet onhy a eoritio 
vholly hound to the modern method would deplore the romantie intensity آہ‎ 
the مع عم‎ long دہ‎ it is successful. The best poems treat of the Common 
Man, the Common Woman, the Soldier, the Nun, the Anarchist, and the 

ble Woman. The second section ۲ہ‎ the book دا‎ not a2o succesctul, 
for Mr. Wolte, lilce most writers, seems better equipped to deal with the losers 
than vith the winners. An interesting study could ×ط‎ made of منط‎ phe- 
nomenon: the superiority of Paradise Loet over Paradise Regained, ۲ہ‎ the 
Inferno over the Paradiso, of Jude ھا‎ Obcure over The Hond of Eihelberiu, 
ہ٤ مص)‎ oomparison implied) Losers over Vinners. 

Emoe Mxr. Wolfe دا‎ not an original or profound thinker, his cueeeas dependa 

غفط the elements vhich put a cheek to his emotion: his Agures, his irony,‏ دہ 









: اسم ود سس ۱ ۱ 
سے ًٌو متو ّچو تر تھے 


مھا ما جم مرو متا رمستاہ — 


But death oomes wind, 
— وع جا‎ 

anã ٤ دہ( ٥مھ دع کم امہ‎ than those مط۳‎ unned 

ار سی 


رہ ود رو مہ اتد کل کے بی 6ی 


hries) reoords in eool‏ ×ط 7ہ The Nunꝰ (one of the ſinest‏ 1ہ اسر( وھ معتطا 
imagery an emotion vhieh vould have been lost had the deviee been‏ 
in The‏ تد دہ But mmenever art fails him, the poet indulges in verbiage,‏ 


Harlot,““ unvarrantable sentimentaliam. The strict measure of the sonnet, 


therefore, has inspixed come ۶ہ‎ his best work. There are two frantly قوط‎ 
ronneta in the booſt, مة 1آ“‎ not علعد‎ God's purpose“ in“ The Soldier“·4 

the mountains in their chining‏ صا thing - nd Mere‏ لمات صنامصعہ 
the others, all are interesting and some ھ۳٥٣ or six excellent.‏ ۶ہ ٭''عندھ< 
The Nun,“, II, has à grave beauty comparable to Santayana's best.‏ 

Hs technique ſails when it becomes conscious; vhen the مد‎ thadowy line 
between art and artiſiee is crossedd We are pleased with the imperfect 
rhymes ما‎ A Thrush in the Trenches,“ but many of the experiments in 
rhyming would have astonished even Browvning. خ۸‎ South full of love“ 
neotauitated hy a“ mouthful of worda“ does as mueh violence to the ۵+6 
ear مد‎ to the poet's theme. Nor is verbiage lacking in Requiem“-t”the 
too, ہم‎ elever word. ٤ doubt لا‎ the author oſ this hook or even the Author 
ہ٤ اتد‎ things eould elueidate 

the shade of things mortal, a 
butterfly's trace on 


God's inconteivable 
diapuson. 


Certaiũuly no dictionary will have any suggestion to offer. Inconceivable, 
unquestionable, unimaginable -these are soome of Mr. Wolfe's“flllers.“ 
No one should مم‎ better thun he that the poet's function is to conocive, 
question, and imagine. That عط‎ has done الہ‎ these things, that he is indeed o 
,ےمج‎ will not deter eritieism from pointing out his shorteomings. 

Mr. Wolfe, then, is the descendant of the Romantie Movement. 

Mies Sackville-West goes haek to a yet older tradition, ' the cyele of my 
country s year.“ The Land“ is written with ھ‎ Knowledge Tusser would 
have admired, and an enthusiasm Drayton would have chared. This is a 
Ane poem of patriotism, the patriotisin for acres, not for leagues; ٥0 soil, 
not for any طعزامہگ‎ '' far-fſung“ abstruction. In this long work there are 
flats hetween elevations,“ yet the whole is welded together نا‎ an intensity 
ot feeling. And here we may say farewell to the horrid contemporary trait 
اہ‎ celſ·onaciousness, for the poct has abandoned selſ- hood ہا‎ the contempla- 
tlon ہ٤ ےط‎ heloved. 

There has always been striſe hetween pastoral“ ۃقصھد‎ '' realiſstio“ vriters, 
mort oſf vhom have lĩved in eities and Knovn nothing at first hand about the 
æubjecet of discussion. Men of the soil Know, as men آہ‎ the quill do not, that 
there is مھ‎ reason for such strife; the soil is indeed stubborn of harvest; 
٭ لٹا‎ every province of life it has obstacles which wear the لد‎ away; yet 
it مز(‎ nearer to us than any element but the sea, ہا صط‎ our grovth and decay, 
oompanion of our cummer dream of immortality. The Land truly معط‎ 





ےی : ٦‏ ٭ ای 


اضصت ہے 
جطتاعد ا حدونصامں ع1 حوصصہ: ita‏ کہ ٭×حسدحہ عدتا ‏ ایأہجدا عت دیوجت دنا 


تسوپ تو وو ین ,اوطاسفمطا of great‏ دیمح ۱١‏ تاحمل معط poem‏ منگلا 
an ornament merely. :‏ اد ,الیز موم 
attuned to the ti-‏ زناصعامدلہ اعطء دم So it is that my average mind,‏ 
been jaded‏ ————————————— — ⏑⏑—⏑— عمط یچد جم ۶د 
علطٌقصدملظعۂ and Sthmulated by the leani‏ مق( ſatigue it‏ قلاامطد جامنمہ بعط جا 
of the three.‏ 
۰ھ سک ٭صدہ7 
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Tur Taxonyx or .ص۶۸۰‎ By Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Putnam's.) ٣8. od. 
net. 


This is a genuinely original book - the produet of an acute and a responaiblo 
mind; and it is the more welcome in that it belongs ١< genre rare in Rugland 
- vnprofessional philoxophy. Gernuny is rieh in unprofeasional philosophers: 
Goethe, Nietæasche, Weininger, Vaihinger, Spengler, and even Keyserling 
come to mind at once. Russia has its Solovyov and its Shestov; France, 
de Gaultier, Valéry, Baruzi, '' Alain.“ In England one غلصنط صد‎ only ہ٤‎ 
Samuel Butler, perhaps Havelock Ellis; we can hardly celaim Santaynna 
for ourselves. We need men like Mr. Sainsbury badly, if we are ہا‎ ſind that 
firm middle ground between academism and esoteries where aotive and 
aetual thought must now inhabit. 

Mr. Sainshbury's thinking is actual: that is to say, he is neither afraid of, 
nor deceived ہا‎ metaphor. ۲7۰ “ theory of polarity“ might be deseribed 
as the working out of a pregnant metaphor, vhieh is the only way of maling 
the dynamie oſf للد‎ experience amenable to thought. Other, and more tra- 
ditional, methods ignore the dynamie and leave themselves vith insoluble 
problems, and intolerable dichotomies; and us with the onus of restoring 
the banished element ا‎ interpreting their systems as history. 

With most ۶ہ‎ the unprofescional philosophers vho have heen mentioned 
Mr. Sainsbury has affinities; inevitably, hecause unprofesscional philosophy 
axises precisely from the determination to think about real problema — 
questions that directly affect one's living. This is whhat makes them un- 
profeasional. And every significant philosophy was originally unprofessional, 
beeause its significance lay in the philosopher's attempt to put order into عنط‎ 
actual heliefſs. From this point ۶ہ‎ view, orthodox religion caused philoso- 
phieal professionalism, زط‎ separating out from experience most of the dynamio 
elements and asſigning them to the mysteries of faith. The desiccated 
residue was, aud atill very largely is, philosophy. 

But fſor Mr. Sainsbury, as for any genuine philosopher, philosophy must 
be the seience of life, of that vhieh ineludes الد‎ so-ealled philosophy د مد‎ aingle, 
قصہ‎ not particoularly valuable, element of experience. We have مھ‎ mpace 





موہ و موم مث جا سم سد قدم حصلہ —— دہ 

سے یں خرےریںمومہ متا —— — 2 
deey‏ — — — 
جا ءا ————— — ٠‏ 

1 مناچومست )مزالدمی [م< چو‎ . 
—— ————— it is conceivable that tho حامطام‎ 

atructure آہ‎ acienos صممو ام[‎ be reuuced . ehaos. ——— ےمد موہ‎ 


mealhy· عاحمی‎ '' a ſoundation. And the tion of rational 

axiomatie faith can be retained to afford a hacis. te‏ ٤دا‏ الد vhether‏ ڈو 
الناء foundations are eroded vhile the re ia‏ 

en the more ideal values — to late — wvill prohably never he 

however, acience elops enough, the acloms may yet‏ ,۲8 .>٭و رر 

aaved. For these same axiomis, vhi y have no support‏ دا 

—— le 

vnien are experimentally demonstrable. The man vho would to wake 


portulate صہ‎ the grounds that he helieved“ it, may yet he persuaded ہ.‎ 
٭لعدہ‎ ٠٢ it᷑ the biologiat is there to assure him ۶۴ 60 an 


— 7 
inevitahly preſent in an organie mind. Then no doubt عط‎ ۳) +۶ tably 
believe it, only too pleased at being apared the choice. 
There ما‎ something to meditate upon. ۲۶آ“‎ science develops quiekdy 
enoughꝰ: perhaps the crux is indeed really there. Mr. Sainsbury has done 
لط‎ part to 4ء‎ the process. 


KATHERINFE MANSFIELD 


Constable. 66. net.‏ .مت وآ( or Karnen‏ 2 ي:--70 صصہ' 

When 1 heard that Katherine Mansfield's journal was to be published 
1۶:1۶ I ought not ما‎ read it. She might not like it. (I do not د ×مدا‎ aingle 
authentlo ghost; but earefully refrain from presuming on my ignoranoe). 
Then 1120 that the book was out, and determined to avoid it in case 
Iahould want to look at it. A morning later, when J was thinking that the 
Upht دہ‎ the hill wus early and innocent, as though it had come soon hecauae 
it wanted to see ە‎ hill and now menant to explore every pateh of braelcen 
because it lilced this hill, K. M.'s journal arrived for review. J had to take 
it in my hand. Naturally, 1 looked up to the hill for help, but the morning 
made مھ‎ aign. It was the sort of still und luminous morning that was صا‎ 
aoceord with one آہ‎ her own preludes. It left me with the book مز(‎ my hand. 

A reviewver can speuk but ſfor himselſ; and < book has arrived for me 
vhieh ٤ prefer to Butler's“ Note-Books.“ That is saying very بطمدحصہ‎ 1 
am well aware of it. ۲ العطاہ‎ always feel more at home vhen reading ۵ 
notes and reſſections -· her hook is more that than a journal, though the 
jottings are dated, and مہ‎ we get an unfolding - than صعط٭‎ reading Butler's 
She was a finer soul than Butler, less convinced of the value of her con- 
tribution, with مھ‎ belief that che was generously adding to the visdom of 
the world; vith no worldly wisdom at all, in 5ہم٠ا.‎ Only د‎ fair number 
ہ٤‎ the less important worldly things vhien elearly عطد‎ did not Enov, apd 
did not even guess were to be Knovn, and over vhieh عطد‎ would have .×مجاہد‎ 
no more than a polite curiosity گا‎ they had been demonstrated by a مو‎ 
auuslve auperior person, would ensure suceess for صہ‎ investor or د‎ journalist 
with vwnhat is called the news instinet.“ They did not matter و‎ her. 
They did not belong to her world. Much that interested Butler, aud made 





made vs angry and afraid. 
It مہہ ما‎ time aince J went آاہ‎ Butler, though his notes only reoenthy 
atlorded me amusement and added to my information. 7۶2۸۵۰۸ journal 


her jottings vould aurely have surprised her. While reading her journal 
I ہہ‎ ometimes reminded of another reading experience, without being 
able to name it. Presently che gave me a clue. Butler! One oould not 
جلعط‎ chuexling over that ۲۸ز اع‎ admiring referenee to the great man. 13 
vas amusing because, at last, one had come to the reason for an old dubiety 
over Butler. He wus cruel; مد‎ are the rest of us. Vet too often Butler 
vas deliberately and eraftily cruel in play. He was glad to get an unfair 
advantage; and made a use of it which he thoroughly relished, vorlaung it 
all .دہ‎ There was a reſined edge to his cruelty because he had ہا‎ 
unfairly treated. He was not above revenge. And to ٭مط”:‎ what there 
ما‎ to be Enovn but whien he never ew was there to ہا‎ Knovn -though 
صا‎ truth he made some eclever notes about those very realities, as aubjects — 
let us remember that once, so he confessed, he gave, to the lady vho had 
heen very niee to him, د‎ sewing-machine. (And it was worth it, Mr. Butler). 

Nov, J am eruel vwhen I relate that little story; but K. M., طط‎ her last 
phase, would have been only faintly amused by it. For عطہ‎ was not cruel. 
She had rapidly passed through all the darkening dross ۶ہ‎ the mind, and 
had become a elear soul, taling reflections of light from directions املطہ‎ 
to us are still dark. How مل‎ we Know any light is there? I Know of no 
other evidence for the existence of what ا‎ beyond ہد‎ except in the rare 
poges of طعدہ‎ a hoole جم‎ this. So مھ‎ apology for the publieation of these 
intimate notes is necessary; they increase our light. 

I have sometimes wondered how Katherine Mansſield got her eflfecte. 
Conaider her story The Fly.“ How did che manage, in د‎ few paragrapha, 
to reveal مہ‎ mueh that was hidden in the war? That story has the eflect 
ot The Parables, and for the same reason. ع٥6‎ you nov vhat has 
happened, a ۶٥۴ words, apparently at random, have gone through the 
daricneas آہ‎ the mind. تہ‎ were not aware of any opacity there, bhut you 
جج‎ zuddenly surprised by a clear understanding of ے‎ reality vhieh had not 
exiated ال‎ then, or at most had heen ۶ہ‎ little consequence. It is novw there, 
and it bas beoome highly eigniieant. The reality is not only ahom 
atarich that might have been done جا‎ a lengthy argument or × willing 
inteligenee; but now there is مھ‎ more to be said about it. It and ita 
nature are beyond argument and cannot be in dispute. Something دا‎ 
aettled, for those vho have ears to hear. 





vy t 
Sus دا‎ not aure that the aentence is irrevocable, but hopes, nov and then 
that it may not .مم ےا‎ There came a time vhen she &new that, vhatever 
diemay, denperation, and horror عطہ‎ might feel, and however briet the perioc 


ao0. She مانمصادہ‎ : she even concludes that“ آلۂ‎ is well.“ So it is تثعاتتہ‎ 
thuat the ordinary teehnique of literary critieiam won't do here; there is بط‎ 
body of K.M.'s work ما‎ prove it, chould one prove purzled and restless جا‎ 
her journal. And naturally one is puæaled by ّ devotion مد‎ exclusive 8 
the art of vriting, as though it were somehow concerned with the myster 
؟ہ‎ the purpose of life. Towards the end che says: “Truth is the onl 
thing worth having.“ 

What truth? Well, not The Truth, as we call it, whieh ئا‎ but تھ‎ 
abstraction, and مد‎ need not bother us any more than the Zodiao.“Honest, 
ما‎ the only thing one seems to prize beyond Hife, love, death, everythins 
It alone remaineth... At the end truth is the only thing worth huving 
it'a more thrilling than love, more joyful and passionate. It simply canno 
fail. All else ſails.“ 

A purely personal matter; she was not going to deceive herself. Ne 
ااصاعد‎ ever more ruthlesaly handled his hody, to let it knov its place, thar 
Kd. did her mind. She might have been د‎ woman vhose body was alread, 
dead, and was calmly using, to aid our understanding of the life througt 
vhieh she had passed, her clear spirit, whieh had not yet departed. 

Vet it دا‎ true to say that this journul is مھ‎ celebration of life. She malce 
fun ہ٤‎ herselt: 

VOh, the times when che hacd walked upside down دہ‎ the ceiling, run ui 
55:اناج‎ anes, 10٥٥۸۶3٥ on a lake of light, :ك1‎ through صد؛٘طا عمنصنطہ د‎ ! 

And. God Iooked upon the ſiy ſallen into the jug of ×اانہ‎ and saw that 
مم‎ good. قصۂ‎ ine غعدەلادتھ‎ Cherubim and Seraphüm ,لله ۲ہ‎ vno ىا ااهئلمة‎ 
misſortune, atruck their ailver harps and shrilled: 

“۶ "متا‎ is the 8۲ ſallen, ſallenl“ 

Religion for her was the pructice of her art. It was her testimony. 
had to be genuine. One would not call that د‎ method for vriting wit 
exoellence. It is certain, all the same, that it had something to do vitl 
RK. M. s style-that ,طز‎ with the permanence of her contribution. Thei 
without righteousness, مھ‎ style, no value? The way he indicates is مد‎ 
easy. One may not take things; instead, one must give them up. Vo 
don't get atyle through ſfaith, but you don't get it without. Nor مز‎ th 
صمتععلصاآتہ‎ a sed surrender of lifſe. Life seems to begin then. Take an 
page ؟ہ‎ this ournal and see that, whenever عطہ‎ makes a note of the lool 
of the earth, it is with vivacious ص۶‎ : it is ے‎ delightful earth che aees, fo 
Nie a lover لد‎ notes the little things whieh other people always miss. 


H. M. 0۰و ججژىکدہ'۲'‎ 


— 
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NOTES AND COMMENITIS 


easy to disentangle the‏ امھ BaRxESs. -It is‏ نوع <ہ '' ٣معوست‏ “ عع7” 
محعطہ the confused controversy vhieh has followed the‏ صا منص real‏ 
صا cervioe‏ ے mediival denunciation of Dr. Barnes for heresy during‏ 
St. Paul's Cathedral. But one thing is immediately obvious: aceusu-‏ 
tions of heresyꝰ“ are preposterous in the Church of England to-day.‏ 
no one, not even the‏ قصد Heresy can exist only vhere there is orthodoxy,‏ 
Arcehbishop of Canterbury himself, nows what is Anglican orthodoxy.‏ 
'' +عمدد If adherenee to the 89 Artieles in their literal and grammatieal‏ 
Anglican priesſts, nobody would be left‏ لاد vere rigorously required of‏ 
in the Church at all. Every party in the Church has some one or other‏ 
of the Artieles whieh it cannot stomaeh. The only prineiple of Angli-‏ 
eanism that is still accepted by all parties is not directly theological‏ 
at all: it is that the King is the spiritual head of the Chureh. In other‏ 
Parliament of which we imagine‏ د words, the ultimate appeal lies to‏ 
more than half the members do not belong, even nominally, to the‏ 
Church ہ٤ England.‏ 

Dr. Barnes has declared that the traditional sacramental doctrine 
of the Church of England denies that a change of any sort or xind, 
physical, substantial, or spiritual, ocecurs to the Bread and Wine in 
Holy Communion. MWhat he should have said, we think, was something 
simpler: namely, that such a denial is completely consonant with the 
80 Articles, the Catechism and the Communion rubries. His sacra- 
mental doctrine is perſeetly legitimate; some other saeramental doctrines 
are also legitimate: and it would be harder for Dr. Barnes to prove 
that the extremest Anglo-Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence is 
unlawful, than it would be for an Anglo-Catholio to prove that Dr. 
Barnes's doctrines on other points of theology (original sin, for example) 
are non·Christian. 

There is, in chort, د‎ characteristie eonfusion. There are مھ‎ atandarda 
by vwhiech Dr. Barnes's doctrines cean be judged. And even though 
لاہ‎ are agreed that the doctrine of Transubstantination is illegal - vwe 
eannot نچود‎ heretical - in the Church ۶ہ‎ England, the doctrine itael 
is مو‎ cuhbtle that it would be quite beyond the powers of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Couneil ما‎ decide whether it was heing ineuleated 
or not by any particular practiee or formula. Nor, دہ‎ the other vide, 


1 








'قڈیسمد: سد ود 


2 wy واللمطظ‎ de وط اعد‎ Dr. Barness attempt وه وا اسم‎ 
— aaeramental doetrine. Apart from the difſleulties inhexen 
0 attempt, it is ſearcely one to he made by a Bishop مو۴‎ migh 
reasonably be charged. ام‎ being جٌعلماء‎ on the Apostles Creed. A 
that Dr. Barnes can reasonably hope to establish by his actions is tha 
his theological views are permissible in an Angliean bishop. That i 
ان‎ eourse, very mueh worth ٭لنط٭‎ to establish; but it is unfortunat 
that Dr. Barnes should have embarrassed even hi⸗ friends by the ton 
of his language. He seems doomed by his own temperament to le 
drop, in utterances of which he says he has weighed every word wit 
anxdety, such expressions ہ “ مھ‎ string of scholars and saints.“ The 

are bound to offend, and the offence is unnecessary. 

But since Dr. Barnes has taken his ground in this way we hope h 
will stand ہا‎ it. By the very fact that he is an insecure and uncongenis 
theologian, he is become the embodiment of د‎ principle. He stands fc 
Protestantism. 


or PROTESTANTISM. - Now the question is: WVhat‏ د۴٣‏ ا 
Protestantismꝰ‏ 

It sometimes appears to us that the greatest disaster whien ha 
overtalxen Europe in the last thousand years was the Reformation an 
its complement, the Counter-Reformation. Then the Church عط‎ 
before it, and was ready to take, the road of humanism; it might easil 
have become truly reasonable, as Erasmus would have had it, that 
to say sceptical towards کاڈ‎ own dogmas as objective truths, yet eonsciou 
of their value مھ‎ poetie statements of the moral nature of man. Instea 
؟ہ‎ this, fanaticism was countered with fanaticism. Protestantist 
Parted company immediately with humanism, and became fantasticall 
dogmatic; and the Church, in self-defence, hardened, and itself, ہم‎ 
reluetantly, turned its back on humanism. A great opportunity w 
lost. We must console ourselves with the thought that humanit 
was not ripe for .اذ‎ 

But dogmatie Protestantism, though only Melancthon among ٠ط‎ 
Reformers was really aware of it, is 8ج‎ contradiction in terms.“ 
vwould be easy to write in a satirical vein,“ says Mr. Santayana in T 
Liſe ۲ہ‎ Reason, 'ſthe history of Protestant dogma. Ite history ٭‎ 
foreseen from the heginning by intelligent observers. It consiste 
ũn a ęradual and inevitable descent into د‎ pious scepticism. The attem 
ما‎ cling to various intermediate positions on the inelined plane tht 
alopes down from aneient revelation to private experience can ء٥۶‎ 
only for a time and vhere local influences limit speculative freedon 
Xou must slide smilingly dovn ما‎ the bottom, or, in horror at thi 
eventuality, ereep up again and reach out pathetieally for a resting-plat 

on top. To insist upon this rather obvious situation, as exhihited fc 
صماعصط‎ in the Anglican Chureh, would he to thrash straw and to atuc 
in Protestantism only its feeble and accidental side.“ This is سج‎ 
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But the doontroversy has, at the same ,506ا‎ a symbolieal ———— 
in عم‎ country here the Church is Established. It is neither poscible 
nor right to ignore it. Theologieally, Dr. Barnes's position is impossihle 
and absurd: he is engaged, as Protestantism has been always engaged, 
کا‎ trying ما‎ square د‎ mythological presentment of human life with 
acientiſie faet, طمناہ‎ is lixe trying to make a salad of square roota. 
Like a great many other Protestants, he has chown himselt᷑ blind to the 
beauty ۶ہ‎ the mythology he is endeavouring to rationalize. (If he 
were .امھ‎ he would not try to rationalize it.) He is too serious, too 
earnest, insufficiently detached: ×ط‎ quarrels with د‎ mythology beoause 
it is not fact. 

Nov the end of Protestantism is, as Mr. Santayana says, “ ٠ہ‎ alide 
amilingly dovn to the bottom,“ though it is, perhaps, easier for Mr. 
Santayana than for others to smile during the descent. And the end 
is, relatively to the Christian religion, to see that each and all of its 
dogmas are mythology -a beautiful and in some senses د‎ morally 
eſſicacious mythology, because it has an immense amount of psyoho- 
logical trutn embedded in it. But though we may admire, and at 
moments even envy, this mythology, it is no good hoping or trying to 
rescue any part of it. Our business is to explore, and make friends 
with. the country at the bottom of the slippery slope. We are there, 
vhether we like it or not: and a little honest familiarity will oonvinoe 
us that it is not مھ‎ ۰ 


TAB FALACY OF PaANrEEISMI. -Nevertheless, it is hard at first to 
strip oneself entirely of the old habits of thought. It is easy, for 
example, to be tempted ہا‎ declare that there is still a God, simply 
because ve find ourselves stronger for the loss of our illusions: that 
result seems evidently د‎ part of a divine economy, and we are tempted 
to call all our evil good. Whereby we easily fall ماج‎ Pantheism, 
vhieh, as Mr. Santayana says, is the last stage of à religion become 
eritical اہ‎ its own metaphors, hut not yet fully aware that they are 
metaphors. For vhat is good -in man's progress -is not the لات‎ 
he has suffered during it, but the will he finds in himsel to accept it 
for vhat it is. The evil remains evil, but he has used it to ereate good. 
That such a transmutation is possible may seem, in the first flasch of 
realiæation, en evidence of deity; it is in reality an evidence that we 
are leaving behind us the region where religion is possible. If᷑ we ſail 
جن‎ realiae that, we shall find ourselves giving the name of God to a 
metaphysical deity vho is the indifferent ground of good and 
Such a 613 is aimply not a God. 





5 کا کس سی مھ جوا ہو سید ور : 
کا ود و اہ و وس ار 

٤ہ‏ انتا mytholoxxy vhieh are religions. Pantheism ia the‏ عنددہہ جار 
to surrender; but to‏ لاد our metaphors, and Uerefore the hardest of‏ 
Unger viin it long invites the temptation, as it makes easy the under-‏ 
ntonding, of Orthodoxy. For vhen Pantheism ceases, as it must, to‏ 
be the poetie statement of immediate experience and is made to justify‏ 
itaelf ai the bar of reason, it is seen to invalidate the moral will vhiech‏ 
alone brings men to the point of experiencing it. (The purely eonceptual‏ 
Fantheism that appears in Absolute idealism and some modern phyrieal‏ 
theories is without moral cogency or religious relevance.) Certainly, no‏ 
true Pantheist ever believed that his moral will was thus invalidated:‏ 
nor was it. On the contrary, it received an immense accession of‏ 
that accession of sſtrength is not to be dissipated (as‏ لا strength. But‏ 
it was notoriously in the case of romantie Pantheists lie Wordsworth‏ 
fact‏ طط and Coleridge) the profession of a religion in whieh one does not‏ 
believe must be eventually eschewed: we must face up to the fact‏ 
that the universe does not really endorse our individual integrations.‏ 
That we should have felt that it did is good: evidence that there was‏ 
the birth of a soul is not‏ ظط happening-a true liberation.‏ د indeed‏ 
the birth of × God.‏ 

We seem to have travelled far from Dr. Barnes; but indeed we have 
only been tracing summarily what seems to us is the ine vitable evolution 
of Protestantism. Once the religion of experience دز‎ pitted againest 
the religion of authority, the question must inevitably arise: What i⸗ 
the experience? And ٢ت‎ assertion that the experience is of God 
will 8۷نا‎ found to beg the question. That the experience is real, ما‎ 
important, is eapable of mythological presentation -all this may easily 
be granted: but the assertion still hangs in empty air. And دہ لا‎ the 
other hand Protestantism seeks help in science, and seeks surreptitiously 
to replace God by the pan-psychie subſtrate whien may or may not 
underlie reality, its God can arouse مھ‎ reverence and warrant مھ‎ ideal. 
The strength of Protestantism lies in its“ experience“ alone: that is, 
in its mysticism and its individualism, in its stubborn determination 
that its eyes للدطء‎ see its sslvation. Those eager eyes have been, and 
will be yet, deceived ما‎ many a mirage; but the moral eſſort involved 
in the question is مد‎ a waste but a gain. The salvation will have eome, 
not from God, but from resolute, enlightened, harmonious and spiritual 
man. 


said to lady‏ تہ As SACRAMENT. -Constable, the painter,‏ ھھ 
thing“:‏ رای“ house, ealled the house‏ د an engraving of‏ اد vho, looking‏ 
never saw an ughy thing in my‏ آ No, madam, there is nothing ugly;‏ 
life: for let the form of an objeet be vhat it may —light, ahade and‏ 
perapective will always make it beautiful.“ It is the saane thought and‏ 
Reats: “* I have loved the principle - of beauty‏ کہ eonvietion as that‏ 





— 
×۴ فولھر دا لت جک قصنجہ‎ ———— 
— before ones eyes, however commonplace,.“ — 
the two purest artists of England and Franee respeetivety 
tieir time, chould have reached this convietion in oomplete inde- 
pendence of one another. Mr. T. S. Eliot has lately quoted againat 
ne an apposite observation of the late Jacques Rivière: 
In the seventeenth century, if it had oocurred to anyone to 
Raeine تام‎ they ,ما‎ they vould aurehy have only —— بی‎ 
amuae the better sort.“ It was تہ‎ wiih Romantieiam 
Uterary امہ‎ began to دا‎ conoeived as ھ‎ sort of appronoh tovards the abenluta. 
and itã renult حد‎ a revelation; at that moment literature gatherod the —— 
of and organiæed itaelt᷑ on the model of that حاەنطام‎ 1٤ — 
wvriter the priest; ەمەٹھا ہا 7۰ سی یں یتو سلط للہ کہ مسا کت‎ 
the deacent ۲ہ‎ the Presence into the consecrated Hosct. 


interesting and important point is that this statement of the‏ عم 
Romantie artist's elaim is legitimate, and the elaim itself thus stated‏ 
one assumption only: namely, that the Roman‏ دہ manifestly absurd,‏ 
loctrine of the Mass is true. Further, and still more important, no‏ 
has the right so to represent“ the unexpressed philosophy“ of‏ عصد 
Romantie art, unless he himself believes in the Roman doctrine. To‏ 
the values of Orthodoxy against others without being Orthodox‏ ٭مد 
Mr. Eliot.‏ ءا dishonest, neither‏ امھ neself is disnonest. Rivière was‏ 
therefore conclude that Rivière in making the statement vwas, and‏ 
Ar. Eliot in approving of it, is, Orthodox. It is now almost two years‏ 
ince ] pointed out that Mr. Eliot must change either his eriticium or‏ 
۰ء ais‏ 

Vet Rivière was right in this. The artist, the true, the pure artist, 
یھ‎ a priest -but not of the old religion. What is more, he, with more 
oertainty than a consecrated bishop, can trace his suecession from 
riat. Flaubert's unemphatie word reaches back to“* Consider the 
ſlies of the field...“ 1٢ is not the incantation of the Mass that the 
Romantie artist inherited from religion, but the simple verity that lies 
uried under its circumstance of miracle. “One has only to عامما‎ 
ong enough اہ‎ a thing to find it interesting.“ How good it is! How 
xerfeet in its hare simplicity How aufficient for those uho understand 
te wviadom 

And this -mark well مز--!‎ not for the artist only, but for the man of 
rience, too; and for every man vho cares to understand. The priest 
oc the future is simply he vho can reveal the interestingness ہ٤‎ the 
things that are. LUn'y a pas de surnaturel,“ said Renan; but that 
زندہ ق٘امقدہ‎ io مسجرمطاج ا ددیھا ٭×عط ط× عەمط؛‎ ۱ 
لا‎ wonder کہ‎ the natural. 

Supernatural religion is the refuge of those مط×‎ cannot rest in thinge 





it وط‎ not eay to 4ت۸‎ this rest ما ویعد جد‎ abl ا ھا‎ ٦ 
it معط‎ heen tasted, all other rests are ے‎ weariness. 


Wnar 186 Rrracioꝝ JrThe recent discussion in The Monchl/ durien 
معط۔‎ been interesting, but chiefiy in د‎ negative way. The real iscue 
معط‎ not clearly emerged. That issue is not logical at all, but psyeho- 
logiesl. I deny that the old Catholie psychologieal synthesis, اد٣‎ vhich 
the soul possessed two faculties - Intelligence and Faith-ean be revived 
vithout moral retrogression and spiritual disaster: my real opponenta, 
Father Darey and Mr. Eliot, asscert that it can. Both are quiet abont 
Faith; they Keep it in the background. Ostensibhy the battle is 
between intelligence and intuition; really the battle is between Super- 
naturaliem and Naturalism, between Dualism and Monism, between 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism à outrance. >٤ did not, of course, deny 
the actual existence of Faith. Isſsimply asserted that it hecomes less 
and less possible ددم ہا‎ educated and an honest mind; that, in fact, 
Faith for the educated and honest mind whieh professes it, is more 
and more a name for the effort to achieve Faith, for the will ما‎ 
eonvinee oneself of what one cannot believe. 

This is the real issue between our eritiecs and ourselves. It is not 
easy to expound: first, because people who are in some sense genuinehy 
religious seem to have lost the habit of thinking things out. They live 
in a world of watertight compartments. And, secondly, because 
there are very real difficulties of terminology vhich those vho are 
resolved to think things out will quickly encounter. For instance, 
the word Religion. 

In her recent book, Man and the Supernautural (Methuen: :د7‎ 6d. net), 
Mies Evelyn Underhill quotes sentence from von Hügel: “ Religion 
has no subtler, yet also no deadlier, enemy in the region of the mind 
than any and all Monism.“ The assumption underlying that dictum 
is that Religion depends upon the separation of Creator and Creature. 
This assumption J deny. Iadmit that that which is generally under- 
atood تا‎ the name of Religion does depend upon such a separation; 
but assert that all that is true in Religion remains vhen such a 
aeparation is denied. Further, J maintain that it مز‎ the duty کہ‎ intel- 
leetual int انج‎ to deny sueh a separation. as unproven, undemon- 
atrable, given in no experience. The question then arises whether 
this eompletely* disintoxicated“ religion is or is not Religion. گآ‎ 
ve admit, دہ‎ we are inelined to ,مل‎ that it is not Religion in the accepted 
دہ‎ oſ the word, the many vho care more for words than things, for 
vietory than truth, will make esapital out of the admission. '“ بط‎ 
they will say, *The New Adelphi is irreligious: اذ‎ has said so.“ It 
is ſatally easy to score points by asking certain questions and demandingę 
Xes جو‎ '' No“ for answer. There is no question ot ultimate im 
anoe for human دنا‎ that can be truly answered in this fachion. “*Is 
there à 648۶ '' I1s there a life after death ٣” مآ“‎ Christianity 





— - شی دی مھ ود — 
نافلات thut‏ متفاجت wouid‏ ط× uit to liten to thoe‏ لام مدن' نوا 
کو ام vy?‏ ھ answered in sueh‏ دا queetious oannot‏ 


F‏ اف عم ۷ہ Being du the aide‏ یت نی ان 


geneo,“ suys Mr. Fliot, in the most illuminating phrase of the vhee 


diacuscion.* means keeping philosophy, religion and poetry each in 
its proper place, or else doing away with one or another of them 
altogether., Mr. Eliot would do the former, J the latter. It should 
follow that we are both on the side of the Intelligence; and no doubt 
ve are. But there is ے‎ difference. For it is not possible that Inteli- 
gence can freely choose bhetween these two alternatives and yet remain, 
in either choice, vholly intelligent. If those three things are realt“ 
separate. how can any one of them be abolished ? If they are not 
really separate, but separated by Intelligence for its own legitimate 
purposes - as J maintain - then, of course, it is possible to do away 
with one or another of them simply by ceasing to regard them as 
aeparate. Then it will follow that there are two kinds of Intelligence, 
one vhich regards itself as absolute, the other conscious of its own 
instrumentality. In other words, Mr. Eliot believes that ا )ا‎ the 
vhole duty of intelligence to separate things and keep them in their 
proper places; while 1, admitting that this is the duty of Intelligence, 
maintain that it has à more important duty still -to keep itself in ita 
proper place. This is the duty of Intelligence which some sensitive 
minds negleet too long, until the maltreated soul, کہ‎ which Intelligence 
that should have been the servant has become the lord, takes its revenge. 
From tyrannized it changes to tyrant, and Intelligence, whieh shrankt 
from keeping itself᷑ in its proper place, طز(‎ at last kept in place -but not 
its proper one --by a cruder master -Faith. 


Mu. WVYVNDEAM LEwis ANDn Rrioiox. -To precisely this point Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis addresses himself in some of the best pages ہ٤ عنط‎ 
brilliant book Time and the Western Man (Chatto & Windus: 218. net). 
Not least hecause we are fundamentally opposed to Mr. Lewis, we find 
his book very valuable. He is < champion of the Intelligenee who does 
not Keep Faith up his sleeve; and for that (among other things) we are 
grateful to him. He realizes the position clearly. No statement could 
be more timely than this. 


The dimpute between the Thomist and the average Idealist or Absolutist طط‎ 
not at all a diapute between, دہ‎ the one hund, ٭۰‎ religious سی ,اھ بصعدہ‎ 
عطا‎ other, صهہ‎ irreligious“ man. In ھ‎ sense it is quite the —* 
things ctand ری ا سس ا ای ہی کک اس یہار فی سے دہ‎ 
٭ معے(‎ relgiousꝰ ہ‎ ie ۴۰ Indeed, 1٤ would not طا‎ at الد‎ a paradox ٠ہ و‎ 
that the Catholie position (making آامنہہ اہ . ٠۱ہ صمناععاماد‎ 3 07 
converta.. .) is ihat ہ٤ سینا‎ — or ——æ — — — mind حا‎ oontrast to the 
68+ صعادتاہ ہت نجھمتط۔‎ of عط‎ James type. 

On this very clear understanding Mr. Lewis makes an ad hoe allianoe 


vith Thomism. He deelares himselft anti-religious. *Religion.“ he 


: وت سیوا 
پیر" یں 


e 5 *‏ 7 * 
مضامدہ فامااناس جدہ لہ primitivism. “The reeruderoenee‏ وا “جوگاۃ 
َو[ەمضوح مجع the‏ کہ religious experienceꝰ) ... is part‏ ' مه ا م مسا 

wvolutionary movement عاعدطا‎ to the primitive "ة۳‎ Our 'کصتطنانہت‎ 
ot this is that Mr. FHæxrisꝰ fails (like William James) to علححہ‎ a moct 
To الدہ‎ the mysticism کہ‎ Plato and Plotinus, of Goethe and Coleridꝗe, 
of Keats and Shelley, * superstitious emotion“ عذ‎ extravagant. There 
عا‎ a distinction, which is well-nigh absolute, between sueh mysticism, 
aubjeoted by the individual to intellectual eritieism, and auperatitious 
emotion. Indeed, vhat distinguiches such mysticism from religion 
generally is that all superstition is refined out of it. Mr. Lewis may not 
علتا‎ it, certainly he does not understand it; ×ط‎ he cannot abolish it 
ہا‎ identiſying it with what it is not. And if᷑ he still insists that mysticism 
and sauperstitious emotion are the same he للا‎ be guilty ہ٤‎ what in his 
eyes is the cardinal sin - the nulliſication of eonsciousness. The mysties 
vhom I have mentioned were at least as conscious as Mr. Lewis himself, 
and their judgment on the value of their ovn experience is as valuable 
as his -more valuable, indeed, since زا‎ his own admission he is talläng 
of an experience آہ‎ which he knows nothing, while they were trying to 
render an account of غحط×‎ had actually happened to them. ۴۷۰ are 
not surprised that at the eritical point Mr. Lewis becomes inconsistent, 
vhen⸗- in à rare moment -he forsakes his negative position. 
Without going اہ‎ all in the direction of the pantheist, or believing in an 
immanent deity in Time. it is poasible atill to leave God to His necessary عفن -نآمد‎ 


and yet to believe in a first· luind experience oſ the divine in human رەئلا‎ or ao, at 
leaat, it aeems to us. 





At this -- from Mr. Lewis -ve prick up our ears, and read دہ‎ with 
eagernesa. Here is what follows: 

As دم‎ epigraph ہا‎ this book, J have used a passage from the Metaphyſice 
ot Aristotle. یم‎ he says that 1۶ all we had to make up our idea of God vith 
وم‎ vhat ve possess in our own experience (vhat ve could تد‎ from the 
highest reaches of our ovn contemplative states), then that God would“ ا‎ 
worthy ںہ ۲ہ‎ admiration.“ Wnhat we are auggesting here is that that ie 
exaotly all that wo have, indeed, with vhich to construet our God; and that, 
fturther than that, it او و دا‎ adequate. To at once be perfeotly goncreto, 
۴ ean assert that ہ‎ God that swam صا‎ sueh an atmosphere as is prodused by 
the musio of a Baoh fugue, or the stormy grandeur of the genũ in the Sistinæ 
Ceiling... anyone may for himseltf ماعسصمەمة‎ sueh عصمعضعممیمہ‎ from tho 
جوا‎ forma ہ٤‎ ٠٣م طء‎ × God would be the highest we could imagine; 

۶ God would دا‎ ao perfeot in power and beauty that, however mueh people 
may assert that they ſind it poscible to experience دہ‎ greater God (to vhom all 
human experlenoe فلا‎ be relatively imperfeet) or analogieally to posit one, 
ve are entirely justiſled in not belleving them. 


At this eritical point, we grieve to say, Mr. Lewis hecomes senti- 
mientalist, in the useful sense assigned by himself to the word in The 
Fnem;/ No. 2: he is not thinking things out. For vwhat relevanee 
vould this oonstruoted God possess to the fundamental religious prohlem 
the problem of لہ‎ ꝰ ئآ‎ Mr. Lewis simphy vants دہ‎ ideal for oontem- 
Plation, vhy eall it God ? And مہ مجع ط×‎ very muoh further than thia 





. کت لمت ھی موی وہ 

ماد ھا ک٤دموتئماء‏ × Such‏ ۶“ عمم٘٭×نا the‏ کہ experience‏ اسشائة ج7“ 

the‏ کا گا .؛ دم'؛انەەح : و خراسہ کے اس اس ار ےرود یذ ہے سنہ جی ایوھد 
ںہ 


in other بسرادعلومہ‎ ٠ 





of velues to‏ '' صمنوناہہ “ لخممصنالضے ‏ مس 
ومنمشرمصدمد ۳۳۰ to object, It it‏ اد8 be the‏ قلا ہج ۶امصنظ Le‏ ھا2 


: فاکتعامددمد the æsthetie experience, it might be‏ ٤ہ‏ منعرتم rigorous‏ و ×ط 


but fhen only beceause the æsthetie experience falla outside عط‎ intel- 
lectualict categories vhieh Mr. Lewis employs in his destructive 
eritieism. 

In other words, it is high time that Mr. Lewis produced his philosophy 
of art. He may have forgotten, but we have not, that the reason he 
و-‎ for oeeupying himseſt vith an analysis کہ‎ the modern mind 
vas that he was primarily an artist vho, finding the eontemporary 
climate of opinion -the phrase is Nietæ2sche's, not Whitehead's -om- 
etely inimical to art, must reluetantly turn aside from ereation and 
clear the air. He seems to have found the oceupation مد‎ congenial 
that he has forgotten the end طط‎ the means. We may be mistaten — 
if we are, we shall hasten to acknowledge it -but at present ۳٢ thinkx 
that Mr. Lewis has cleared the air of more things than he meant to — 


ohief among them the validity of art itself. The figure that rises before 


us is that کہ‎ a man who fumigates a room so thoroughly that he ends لجا‎ 
suſſocating himself. In the meantime we note Mr. Lewis's i 
assurance. To specify further or even to outline the partieular belieſs 
hat are explicit ماد)‎ : but it should surely عط‎ “ implicit“) in my eriticism 
would require another book. That I propose soon ہا‎ publish.“ It ia 
book ve shall await with eagerness, for مہ‎ far the only indications of 
Mr. Lewis's positive attitude are such as seem to us to make his negative 
ariticism untenable. 


2075710816 ۸×٣۳ CoNTFMIATION. —M. Jules de Gaultier, in the essay 
vwhich appears in this number, raises questions of extreme importance 
for a true understanding of Religion. This note treats, from a alightly 
different angle, of the relation hetween the mystical and the æsthetie 
experience, to which, for certain important reasons, we give the name of 
Nne contemplative experienee. 

Wnat the mystical experience has to tell us is not, as is generaily 
averred, the reality of God. That proposition is only an interpretation 


of the mystical experience, an interpretation which, it is true, is often 


iven by the mysties themselves, because many of them were religious 
before they were mystios. But a non-religious mystic -and these are 
really just as frequent as the religious ind- will use quite diſferent 
ærms. A philosophie mystie like Plato or Plotinus, a poetico mystie, 
عانا‎ Keats or Shelley, even a heretical mystie دعانا‎ Meister Eokhart, 
vill describe the content of the mystical experience in terma quite 
irreooncilabhle vith Orthodox Christianity or even vith Theism. The 
emential content کہ‎ the mystical experience can only be aaoertained 


حدص سم تحص 
various evidences. ——‏ معطا ٠ہ a diligent eompariaoſ‏ 

———— lately done, that Orthodoxy alone ĩs entitled ما‎ 
سا‎ an authoritative و‎ of the mystical experience, is to 

the question.‏ رجا 

Now there ir, and — be, مھ‎ intellectual eontent to the mystiesl 

. Bueh eontent is given only in the relation of × aubject 

to an objeet. Mbat distinguishes the mystical experienee مز‎ that this 
relation does not exist; it is transcended.“ Generally, therefore, 
ve may say that the mystical experience tells us simply that there is 
a condition ہ٤‎ experience attainable by the human conseiousness in 
vhieh the subjeet·objeet relation no longer exists. But this is not 
enough: it might include nercotie states and sexual ecstasies, whieh 
the awakened intellectual consciousness recognizes as insignificant 
or otherwise signiſſcant. The mystical experience, on the contrary, 
is recognized دہ‎ possessing an extreme and ultimate significance, as an 
immediate and unchallengeable answer to the metaphysical riddle, 
and this by men of the highest order of intellectual attainment. It 
profoundly changes the lives of some of the noblest human beings. 
That is to say, for any observer not blinded by rationalism, there are 
two main characteristies of the mystical experience: (1) an overcoming 
of the limitations of the subject object relation, and (2) an immediastely 
apprehended ultimate signiſicance in this overcoming. 

WMnhether that justiſies us in holding that the mystical experience 
gives metaphysical truth may, کہ‎ course, be doubted, but only -and 
this is the point -by a really radical scepticism. We might say, for 
instance, that the mystical experience is د‎ kind of psychological com- 
pensation“ supervening on a period of intense intellectual and moral 
atress, against vhich the sorely tried organism reasserts itself in ھ‎ 
aublime euphoria. (This conception is implicit in Tehehov's story of 
The Black Monk.“) But in reality, this euphoria becomes in some 
degree or other permanent; a new richness of perception is added to the 
faculties. And in any case, if we are to indulge in this ceomplete 
peyehologieal relativism, man's intellectual capacities are equally 
auspect. A thorough-going relativism brings us back to the starting 
point. A world without values is too empty even to be a nightmare. 
[۶ ٭‎ try ٠٠ '“ devaluate“ human life by a radical scepticism, we get 
ourselves into the intolerable position کہ‎ holding د‎ philosophy vhieh 
our every moral choice denies. Unless we are to hold that metaphysical 
truth is a contradietion in terms, we must accept, under the safeguarda 
of the most rigorous criticism that intellectualism can appiy, the 
notion that the mystical experience is of ultimate signifieance. 

To be distinguished from the mystical experience is something oſten 
confused with ا٤, طەنط۳‎ M. de Gaultier calls the æsthetie“ and we the 
contemplative“ experience. Let us take, for instance, the elassical 
Christian example. A prolonged meditation upon the گنا‎ and death کہ‎ 
Jesus will eventually induce in ھ‎ sensitive mind -and no other will 


اوت ومحففسرن سح مس 





یلمساو ہچ ویو وب 


[ءعاجصعجو then ہ٤ peae. This experienee carmot be‏ ۔مخاتسوہ“مقجہ 
worde, hut it carries wvith it an immediate sense ہ٤ “ the beauty‏ ماکڈ 
is not in vein.“‏ لله all things,“ or to use a familiar phrase, that⸗‏ طط 


Bot vpat important to vnderetand is that منطا'‎ experienoe ا جمجاط‎ 


peculiar to a contemplation of the گنا‎ and death of Jesus (though that 
جوا‎ obvious reasons may be the nearest and quickest means to it), and 
far less to a contemplation of that liſe and death دہ‎ eertain initial 
سای‎ as Orthodoxy would assert: it مز‎ to be had مھ‎ leas from 
all great tragedy. But neither is it peouliar ہا‎ the tragie oontemplation. 
Any human life, if we could contemplate it, would yield the same إدەئہ‎ : 
and not merely any human life, but any reality whatsoever. Art is 
the means حا‎ which this contemplation is generally attained. But 
obviously a true scientifie contemplation would be equally efſicacious. 
The Darwinian vision, for example, which, because it was genuine 
vision, led ما‎ contradiections and obscurities in formulation. 

This contemplative experience appears to be the polar opposite of the 
myatical experience. Whereas the mystical experience essentially oon- 
sists in the overcoming of the subject-objeet distinction, the con- 
templative experience essentially consists in carrying the subjeetobjeet 
distinction to perfection; it دا‎ the highest possible state of awareness 
ہ٤‎ the object as object. This involves aà diminution, even to the point 
ہ٤‎ abeyance, of the perceiver's consciousness of himself مد‎ subject. 

As to the poetical character itself -T mean that aort of vhich, if آ‎ am any- 
thing, ۲] am a member; that sort distinguished from the ۳۲۱۶۵۵۳ صھنتا؟×ہ‎ ٥٣ 
ما 8 .. ۸ثا مد معط ۶(6اءوا) ٥مھ مھ ۱6 ۰.۰.۰ عصلاطدہ اوەنا:‎ everything 
and nothing... A poet is the جا مس ۱۷م‎ of نہ‎ —* — in exirtence beeauae 


he has no ſaentity ne دز‎ continually in for and ſilling some other hody. 
Eeuto: Leiter to Woodhouse, October 27, 1818.) 


If we regard the contemplative experience as the highest possible 
state آہ‎ awareness of the object per از ,ہہ‎ is indicated that we should 
regard the mystical experience in eomplementary fashion as the highest 
possible self-awareness of the subject. And that ,وذ‎ in fact, vhat 
mystical practice, when it is reduced to a practice, aims at achieving. 
The practice consists, as students of mystieism know, in eliminating 
the objecet from the content of eonsciousness. Conversely, the practice 
of᷑ the contemplative consists in eliminating the subject from the content 
of consciousness. 

It would not be difficult to chow, by an examination of the experience 
of the purer types of poetie or religious mysties how closely this polar 
logieal relation corresponds to the actual psychological reality. So, 
for example, Shelley wrote: 

Thoxe vho are subjecet to the state ealled reverie, ſeel as if their naturs were 
diolved into کو و شی یی سر مم ہے دسا میں کے‎ 


no distinction. And‏ ۶ہ conscious‏ ےوہ into their being‏ ل٭تاعمماعھ 
آذمة — — ا ا سا مہ 
vivid apprehenrion‏ 





سط٥‏ 'جلممنوہا : ود×طا امدحدماط عط ٤ہ‏ دلماممنف قدہ ملہادجہ α‏ 


are the poles between whieh all that is speciſically نس سد یا‎ 
reides. As distinet from the mediateness of Knowledge, these experi- 
۴ مع‎ are immediate;“ psychologically immediate and ontologieally 
vltimate,“ to م٥‎ —— — pregnant phrase. In themæselves they 
are pure; they are not amenable to intellectual criticism. But their 
false interpretations are. 


AnD RsronsiBIuy. —Nothing more profound con-‏ ×ہت02750 
oerning Orthodoxy has been vritten than Dostoevsky's story of The‏ 
just: for it contains at once the ſinal criticism‏ طز Grand Inquisitor. It‏ 
Orthodoxy. The criticism is that Orthodoxy‏ کہ praise‏ لحصة and the‏ 
aaves men from the burden of responsibility; the praise is that men‏ 
want (perhaps even need) to be saved from the burden. Orthodoxy‏ 
eonspiracy againet the human race,‏ د is therefore beneficent: it is not‏ 
not even a conspiracy against human freedom, it is not a conspiracy‏ مز it‏ 
an expression of the desire of humanity to rid itselt of the‏ مز at all. It‏ 
Jesus would have imposed upon it. The best way to‏ طەنطہ freedom‏ 
make Jesus innocuous is to make him God.‏ 

Psychologically, Protestantism represents a determination that man 
should tale a certain amount-if only a little-of responsibility for 
himself. He gives himself a certain freedom )نے‎ only a ttle —to 
decide for himself vhat his God shall be. He has reached the point 
vhere he will not allow his God to have Hell. He has not reached the 
point ہ٤‎ discovering that, لا‎ God is without Hell, man ما‎ without sin. 
The worst of wanting a God who will comfort but not punish فا‎ that 
طەدھ‎ a God is obviously مد‎ responsible for the universe that is. The 
condition of having ٭‎ God we like is that we should liſe his universe. 
1 have never met ے‎ man who lixed the universe. It is easy to عگلنا‎ a 
صلعہ‎ ses, not so eusy to like ھ‎ hurricane; it is easy  ڈنلعم‎ lüving, not مو‎ 
easy to عئلنا‎ dying; it ما‎ easy to like ھ‎ beautiful woman, not رھدج‎ 
ہا‎ like the eancer that strikes her ”مل‎ We conclude therefore that 
men ean have a God they like only at the cost of their own integrity. 
And that is the position into which Protestantism is allowing itæeli 
ما‎ alide, because it will not face its own implications: it is becoming ھ‎ 
sort of Christian Science. The people vho like that فصن(‎ of thing 
naturally prefer it neat. Protestantism is theréſore losing to Chrictian 
Science; and, دہ‎ the other side, to Orthodoxy, which if it gives a harò 
God, gives also the means of getting round him. 

Lorron.‏ .ہت 
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ك7 7 ۰ و اکٹ 
اخط مط حساسداوہةے “اد نر۸ اط بجمنے میں بے 

chocen this vwalk for her chilären, ehoosing it beoause from‏ ق 

thè top of the lane the eolours of the surrounding land, from 
the time کہ‎ freah greens and yellovs to the time of harvest, were aoſt 
and pleasant to her eyes. 

Tis evening as دہ‎ all others, she rested her arms دہ‎ the gate while 
regaininę her breath after the journey. It was later than uaual, 
though not yet dusk, and sultrily warm with the true oppressiveness of 
autumn. The air was so still عطد‎ fancied now and then she could 
hear the rustle of her children's feet in the grass of the adjoining field. 
Even if they had never spoken, had never occasionally called ٠ہ‎ her, 
Mother Mother! here we are“ she would have been aware of 
نعط‎ presence because of this sound, heavy and swishing, like the ses. 

In the middle of the summer she had often played with the children 
in this ſield. It had not once seemed childish or beneath her dignity 
to lie in the grass and let them hide their faces in her skirts, then seream 
in her ears and half-suffocate her with hay. She had never been able 
ما‎ reproach them for these things, had never been able to look into any 
آہ دہ‎ their young smiling faces and utter 7صحمد مد‎ word. She remem- 
bered this had been so from the very spring of the year, through the 
time of daisies, celandines, buttercups and hay, thyme and elover. 
She rememhbered looking forward with a naĩve eagerness, عم‎ if she had 
been a child herself, to this time, each day, of irresponsible joys, of 
absurd laughter. Sometimes, on the journey back again, she ۵٥۰ 
bered she had shut her eyes and simply followed the voices before her 
in her great joy. 

They had not once failed to refresh her in spirit. Now, for some 
days, for à reason عطاہ‎ dare not let intrude upon her too often, she had 
not played with them. Not understanding this the children had 
chowered uneasy questions upon her. 

But vhy? زط(‎ won't you come? Mother! Mother -ome 
nowl 

But each time, with heaviness of heart, she had refused them with- 
out ever giving her reason. 

These refusals, the emptiness they made in her daily life, hurt her 
deeply. This evening, more than all others, she felt the lack of their 
companionship, their soft voices, their ſaces hiding in her skirts. They 
had come to gather mushrooms. They had tallced excitedly about it 

ainee morning. To miss such a simple thing as this and to feel aad 
about it seemed absurd, she Knew, yet she was disappointed and 
depressed رجا‎ it, without being able to explain, even to understand vhy. 
From the gate her eyes roamed over the ſield where the children 
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— جم‎ lour 
vearehing diligently. Behiod them, and دہ‎ all sides, extended voru- 

_ رعقامھ‎ aloping upon the single dark square of pasture ملظ‎ the sides کہ‎ a 
golden frame, enclochog ٭‎ securely there like د‎ painting worth much 
to her. 

On these slopes عم‎ could ےہ‎ ſigures too. Now and then قمطددہ<‎ ۱ 
her the aound of a reaper working ٣۱ہ‎ late -the low rumble of wagons 

up and dovn the hill. The sounds came through the جند‎ heavily, گا مہ‎ 

of another world. Sometimes, حم‎ with the dark, still trees above جعط‎ 

it seemed that the wagons and the reaper laboured under a great 

burden, too heavy for them, whieh made them groan. 

About her it began to grow twilight. Across the field one of the 
children came running to her. 

The basket! Mother -please -quickly! We've found some- 
thing!“ 

He ran off again, hugging it to his breaſst. It was too big for him. 

Don't be long -ome back soon, rememher -Soon!“ she called 
after him. 

He did not answer. It seemed to her most likely he had not even 
heard her. It was foolish-but she had not the heart to call him again. 

She slĩpped back into a mood of reflection when he had gone. Now, 
مھ‎ the twilicht took a stronger possession ۶ہ‎ the trees, of the distant 
slopes and of the sky, where there would soon be stars, she began to 
think more and more of the reason ط×‎ now she never played with her 
children. She hugged herself for a long time silently, with eclosed 
eyes. This reason hurt her even to think about -Vit seemed cruel, 
unfair, imposing upon her مد‎ mueh. 

For ٭‎ moment she had a fleeting illusion that it did not exist. 
She opened her eyes and looked up. This illusion became suddenly 
replacedũ طط‎ a second: it seemed to her that there was another child 
in the field with the rest. She counted them feverishiy: in her haste 
ahe counted five, then only four, then five again. 

Suddenly اذ‎ was immaterial to her vhether there were four or five. 
The presence ہ٤‎ this fifth one, à presence that had been for مہ‎ long like 
a ahadow, a burden, and a blessing by turns, was no longer part of عم‎ 
۔صمنعدالز‎ It was a presence grovn مد‎ intimate as never to leave her. 
In a week or two she knew that the other children would he saying 
among themselves, with simple, incredulous delicht: “We have a 
little baby“ She saw them being led into her bedroom to peer اد‎ 
it against her breast. 

In ہ‎ day or two she would no longer be able to bring the children 
up the lane in the evening. Before long ehe would be foreed to move 
ahout quietly, to live through د‎ horror of expectation, an opprescion 
of fears, to deny herselt yet to appear calm and fearless, as گا‎ nothing 
vere about to happen. She knevw this perfectly, with an unclouded 
understanding. For her it was an experienee to he dreaded not because 











— unknown, hut for · the — — 
———— She wos aware مہ‎ certainly vbat ا صجدہ!‎ 
— vhat remembrances, the exact kind of pain, even the رگااقتات<‎ 
' مق‎ lenees -every detail. even to the smell df كط‎ drug: in the room. 

vöometimes the ihing more awtul than all these, the inevitabilityof 
it all made her اہ‎ vith fear. It would be as if the night dew 
fallen with unnatural heaviness on her alone, مہ‎ that عطد‎ felt cold 
in a world of sultry airs, of luxurious scents, of warm fruits and leaves. 
7+ became مہ‎ that she was never deceived -that there were no illuxions 
کہ‎ miraculous escape from this new presence. 

Dusk began to cover everything,. like an oppressive and too luxuriant 
bloom. The trees weighed down heavily beneath it, the grasses ۶٤۵ 
dimly with wetness. From a great distance came the sound of the 
wagons rumbling uphill. The reaper ceased. Clouds vith < dim 
amber light behind them had risen from beyond the hill, and in ٭‎ 
little علنط×‎ the moon would be up. 

Suddenly she recalled د ”دہ‎ words spoken to her long ago. 

My little one, J promise you—-no burdens, no troubles -only 
happiness.“ 

She remembered also the speaker's face with the same elearness. 
It seemed that if she had said in return, “ J promise you, J will keep ٭‎ 
ہکم‎ image of you.“ She could not have been more faithful. 7۰٣ 
it seemed to her changed: in those days it had heen not merely a face 
but the embodiment of all her tenderest, most feminine ideals. She 
remembered not only this, but that she had believed in his kindneas, 
his trust, his magnanimity, and when she had even, in this rapturous 
faith, invented for him fresh and more wonderful virtues. 

And this was so no longer: she thought of him now وم‎ her husband, 
a being from vhom she مہ‎ longer expected promises and assuranees. 

Dusk Kept falling about her, the trees hung like dark curtains against 
the sky. The heart of the evening gave up its sounds: the cries of her 
children, the rumble of wagons, someatimes the stir of leaves and the 
late voice of a grasshopper. 

She began to vwhisper to herself, “No burdens, no troubles.“ 

She got no further. It seemed to her suddenly that both this thought 
and the promise which had given rise to it were futile and unnatural. 
Not الد‎ these wishes, she thought, could upaset the inevitability of ٤ 

was about to happen her. Dreamily, as if she had bagun to wander 
in her mind, she thought of the orchards she had passed in the laue, 
the damson trees, the apples, the long ropes of pears, the plums she had 
seen in the grass. 

The weight of these دہ‎ the uncomplaining arm; of the trees made 
her think slovly, ک‎ It doesn't matter, it doesn't matter.“ 

What was it that didn't matter, she asked herself. She did not 
novu. She bent her head دہ‎ the gate. 

Suddenly, xnowing how late it was, she aroused herself. The dusk 





و و کرو کے ۶ے 
پا وہ کو یی ملا ام پا 


Bnuæ raised her voiee and called her ehildren. She thought that ہت‎ 
no other night had ahe stayed مہ‎ long. 


Thei indistinet figures geemed to move vith strained slowness aero 
the darkened ſield. She remembered suddenly the things عطد‎ muat 4 
before bedtime: little George had torn his chirt, à button had eome اہ‎ 
Fdith's ehemise. She must see that each of the ehildren washed then 
aelves and ate something and went to bed. 

Out of the gloom, with the luminous glow from the east spreadin 
through it, عطہ‎ saw them coming slowly. She called hal franticaly 

Quickly Quickſy! Where have you been?“ 

The excitement caused × pain in her side. For aà moment she hel 
herselt᷑ quite still, watching the children advance مد اعداز‎ bhefore. Sh 
felt weak. Everything about her seemed heavy and still, à worl 
unexpectedly overburdened with its own luxuriance and fruitfulness. 

Suddenly the children paused not far off. Something showed vwhit 
دہ‎ the ground between them. It was the basket, ءطد‎ thought. 

Itꝰs too وعط‎ 7 !'' they called to her. “It's full -ve can't carr 
1 

She hurried to them and lifted the basket with its burden of wil 
applea and blaekberries and mushrooms. The children seized her akirti 
her free hand and the handle oſ the basket. 

Vou carry it, mother!ꝰ 

Their voices ſell loudly into the world of autumnal soſtness an 
,سمملع‎ disturbing echoes thut ran from the heavy trees to the corn 
fields afar oſſ. “ ٦ہ‎ carry it, Mother, you carry it! you carry it! 


H. E. .م80‎ 
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صت× ۵٣ص۵٣‏ 2ہ AND‏ ر سو 


نوا یت پت آزودہ ,44 in‏ عیصنابّمہ ,3107777 27ل 
floutiched‏ ما “ حدموفات Homer and‏ يہ great early poets, such‏ 
literary world, and were not‏ ےد before the existence of‏ 
of notions and opinions, or by doubts hov emotion‏ صمعط by a‏ 
گا dugnt to be expressed.“ Happy our race and its potential poeta‏ 
At this writing, it is à question‏ .1944 چنا those douhts are solved‏ 
vmhether they chould be expressed at all; for“ that whieh the palmer‏ 
(psyehoanalysis) hath left hath the locust (behaviorism) eaten.“‏ حم 
libido“ only to 8‏ “ ءط One turns with relief from contemplation of‏ 
behaviorist, with more foree than gympathy,‏ د the emotions deseribed by‏ 
expressions as‏ ط٭دہ gut · reactions.“ One recalls, to be sure,‏ مد 
the‏ گا bovels of compassion,“ used in authorized biblical English, as‏ 
language used by the forty-seven famous masters, provosts and deans,‏ 
۷۵۹۰ء ing James' translators, itself embodied sound behavioristio‏ 
However that may be, one must credit to the American champion-o‏ 
the newest vandal psychology an inkling, however crude, of the truth‏ 
ahout language: in a recent writing* Dr. Watson alludes to a word-‏ 
world which makes the man ٣طم achieves it to some extent the master‏ 
of his ovn destiny, independent of the world of sights, sounds, smells‏ 
and tastes.“ He pleads for a better education of every developing‏ 
child, with a view to suech mastery. The“ unconscious“ of the‏ 
Freudians he re-christens the unverbalized, and pays high tribute‏ 
(one is tempted to say unconscious tribute) to the worth of words.‏ 

It is possible that in re-education and re-consideration of words 
lies our hope of salvation in د‎ too literary world. Homer, it cannot 
:ا‎ gainsaid, could vrite with power and freshness because each ۵8 
came ہا‎ him with all the potency د‎ word can possess. No adjective, 
for him, was faded. Phrases were still felicitous and epitbets could 
دحا‎ lovingly repeated with assurance that they carried to لالہ‎ hearers 
the evoeative power of the davn or the“ wine-dark“ deep. This 
power we have to recover by some new mode all our oun. ۳۷۰ have 
to do it despite all decrepitude that can overtake د‎ language vhieh, 
for Chaucer مد‎ well دم‎ Homer, was new-made. We vwho love letters, 
then, chall not let casual erudities of speech come between us and any 
new light ے٭‎ may gain دہ‎ the dilemma in طەنط×‎ the age finds us, any 
elear ray that may be brought to focus on the worid of words. 

But words do not mean to a behaviorist what they mean to those 
vho have loved Homer, Chaucer, Coleridde and Keats. Our 
behaviorist desires at the outset to dislodge vhat he calls an age-old 
belieſ that there is aome peculiar eassence in words as zueh.“ He ascerte 


The MNyih of the Uneonzeious,“ دا‎ Harper's Magarine, September, ۰ 
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ودحوسصر' ×صد ×د: 


37 ٦ک‎ 
ارت تا مقعد فسرذ سم سے سر و ہو‎ 
×حود اس فوش وم دوہ رش کس حیکرجی مید سیا ہ مہہ را‎ 
سی‎ the use of من‎ deſinition during adolescent eduent 
' الام‎ help toward naetery in the 14م‎ of language we shall ملاطدما‎ 
in it. —— 
more likely to recommend that young persons be permitted to he 
ڑا شا‎ Greekx and English read aloud to them, and, عم مہ‎ as may 
vonderfully read. We shall then take à ehance on those“ age-⸗ 
heliefs.“ As for Latin, let them learn the Dies 77۷ by heart and repe 
it aometimes to themselves. They will be proof against much bli 
and eanker in the world of words. 

Words ,ەل‎ as a matter of poetie experience, waken or evoſke realiti 
far beyond ordinary linguistie identification. There is not, the 
never will ے دا‎ dictionary of poetie values in English. There is دہ‎ 
a tradition, luminous but unsubstantial, that pervades the mind 
thosae مط×‎ vrite and those who read. 175: “ peculiar essence“ to whi 
our behaviorist objects can be only that quality in language طەنط٭‎ 
perceived by a few, comparable to qualities in tone which, صا‎ musi 
علمحجھد‎ all the difſerence between dullness and delicht. They were mea 
for all. they helong to all, but the many remain tragieally unaw 
of them. In لاد‎ good nature we may challenge the dour psychologi 
to 809 '' an explosive elutter of sound“ in Chaucer's line: 


To ferne halwes couthe in sondry londes 


A line carrying such powers oſ evocation and enchantment thi 
unleass one discerns them, it is useless to assert that they are نعط‎ 
Here is a power of direct enjoyment that comes, not altogether 
nature: paortly by training, but that training کہ‎ sueh a sort that 
may better be called experience than discipline - in the world of worc 
We have not, ہا‎ date, learned how to impart the easentials of بناەة‎ 
(more oſten called appreciation“) in Englin. The many are > 
moved bhy contortionists in words. They have not had that elementa 
experience in language whieh makes د‎ wand of < word: a direet poe 
experiende oſ Sound married to meaning, each enhancing the other, 
if with erotie delight. 

For a ſscore or more oſ years Englih composition -as a عطہہ‎ 
discipine - has hinged on ہ٭حہہ‎ ٤ grammar and clearness. There ط‎ 
not been time, technie or eourage to hint that writing ما‎ the best entran 
into an understanding of what is written. A boy may be an initis 
in the school of magie طەنط×‎ is called literature. If in adolescen 
he مھ معط‎ hint of the wealth of the word-vworld, he will never have it 
مه‎ far behaviorism مز‎ right! English, مد‎ Hterature, is a high hum 
— : an exereise of powers not needed by angels, not possess 

۳٣ apes. 

These powers die in aà smother ہ٤‎ “ notions, opinions, doubta 

by oritieism and the sehools, as Hunt, in the essay quot‏ دج 








 بتسیلعت ر0 10 مم ملس شظظھا2 مسلمشتا تسم وسجضما سیگ‎ ۱ 
ت وحنطظا مد لسوٹھ سرمذادتف: جس‎ ٥64(0 اً جا : ۷۵× عطاہ جدد ہ غاب×‎ 
گلدطا چنقتا عطل:‎ 21 i experience, جایدنصدەد‎ indeed unique and privi- 
ضط اڈ‎ in essence ہصن٣ےتددل‎ and belonging to man. ,ما‎ Chateau- 
فحمسا‎ could pay unstinted tribute to Milton, not primarily as د‎ marder 
اه‎ Engliah, but as ع‎ master of words. Only ضط‎ lesser craftemen ؛ صقہ‎ 
be ۹ء صممہ‎ insular and aloof; and this by their misfortune rather than 

Form-froet comes early upon the garden of words. Vigor is ما‎ 
deep perennial roots. The speceh called English is د‎ hardy and militant 
atoex that survives all winters and perpetually renews its leaves. There 
is aufſicient cause for delight in its vernal restorations, and no need for 
mountebanks to male garlands of its green blades. We get, here and 
there, some etiolated foliage, but it passes. The English stock is 
secure: secure but hardly articulate, since there are مد‎ ſew that notice 
its true qualities as they occur. It is, one sees, the age of journaliem; 
and journalism makes no demands upon these qualities that have made 
Englisch great. “Literary“ English, it is sometimes assumed, is the 
language of self-centred souls. This merely means that a ſew have 
tired of making market- English and have retired for د‎ reprieve and 
افج‎ Only that deserves ٠ہ دا‎ called literary whieh has in it the leaven 
of a universal life. If these men be monkish, it is not the first time in 
history that their sort has been cloistered for the sake of sanity and 
peace. They are aware of the heaven-hunger of other men, and will 
not give them stones who ask for bread. The immortal loveliness 
vhich they themselves experience and would express becomes an 
immortal loneliness, hecause of the noisiness of the world. 

It is needless to ask that their case be amended. They are odd 
pieces and, since they are consoled by ghost-fires, must carry their 
BEHght مم‎ they can. It would be more pertinent to hope that some day, 
soon, those to vhom we commit this work of re-education in words, 
vhieh mindscience now begins to demand, shall themseves have 
written a single line that will live. We might then hope that by a 
aubtle contagion, if not an absolute reflective knovledge, the good will 
ا‎ distinguished from the bad. We might hope that language having 
in it life and distinction will not مد‎ commonly go unheeded while 
banality and buncombe fill the well-paid-for syndicated page. Put 
this دا ممله‎ × transcendental hope. Selection, by and large, seems 
inelined to ſollow lines Darwinian rather than celestial, in all that 
affeets current demand or vogue. Those مطہ‎ order things in the worid 
کو"‎ publieation must be Romans in discipline, Americans in enterprise 
-Put the true English spirit, which is concerned with enduring values, 
has yet to conquer the domain ہ٤‎ purchase and sales. 

٤ہ we rule out nine-tenths of all that is printed, as unworthy‏ گآ 
eonideration as literature, we shall still be obliged to cope with a‏ 
Darwinian factor whieh may be called fashion or vogue. A very little‏ 


—E—‏ — ہن مو 


: ابع اوہ تمس اف وو وص‎ 
٭مفعط'-‎ ot cenrure علاطۂ‎ heaviest دہ‎ that طنطہ‎ does not ہ مدصدقمدمہ‎ × 
current feeling in words. If the eurrent liking is for aophiatiestion, 
any aincere or cimple utterance that may be offered will جعمومہ‎ (by 
oontraat) either archaie or naĩve. A reader, it is confidenty aumed, 
brings his dinner coat and cravat to the literary board and will be 
oflended ہا‎ any informality of dress. The author vho riska cueh ھ‎ 
oontrihution is in the plight ہ٤‎ à ficherman vho might dine out, still 
vearing his water·side weeds. This زا‎ reasonable -or logical, at least 
قجم۔‎ yet we would not wish Walton to change. ۴۷۸ this intrusion 
ہ٤‎ an ephemeral formalism into the experiential world of اہ‎ ۴ 
Why iff ام‎ for this real reason, that English has already yielded a point 
to industrial ommercial convention, to modernity of one sort عم‎ 
another, and vwill not have intrusions from volatile spirits bearing 
forgotten aromas or a foretaste of future worlds. 

Fashion is never on the side of freedom. The age does not distinguish 
between formalism that cramps us (and all the more because it is 
unconscious) and form that releases, because it is the very mode and 
spirit کہ‎ poverdoes )مہ‎ wait upon convention رہ‎ form. Thus the 
eurrent idiom is mistaken for a value in literature. It is nothing more 
than a s0les value, and dated. Five ycars time will render it as 
obsolete as × model in motors of the same date. But living English 
cannot be made as motors are, ےً‎ new model each year. Those vho 
try this trick do, it is true, very frequently make money; but they do 
not make English, and must see their work wither. There is, Sainte- 
Beuve said, no receipt for making د‎ classie; but there is ample evidence 
that we saaerifiee the ſinal or form-making, when we aceept the 
form·made. 

[٦1۷ہ‎ Euphues may be called a elassic, not because it fell in with 
a vogue ہنا‎ because it made one. It had the intensive virtue; the 
pover not to imitate ان۱٤‎ to compel imitation. This power is vhat gave 
colour to the old French academie deſinition oſ classical authors: 
thoae vho have become models.“ With much excuse, it is atill a 
pernicious deſinition. Lyly is not à good model, yet he is elassie. But 
for this ides of models we should not have so censured the style of his 
Fuphues as if men were invited to mould their English upon ما‎ 
parallelisms and conceits. Lyly himself was under no compultion to 
write in this style, as حمہ‎ be seen from the preface to the bootk itself, 
done in terse and mordant prose: — 

“ ] صہ‎ not he that seeketh prayse for his labour, but pardon for hia 
ofſense, neither do 1آ‎ د٭٥‎ forth this deuotion in print, but for dutie whieh 
1 owe to my Patrone. If one vwrite neuer so well, he cannot please 
all. and vrite he neuer الا دہ‎ hee shall please some. Fine heads will 
piek a quarrel with me if J be not curious, and flatterers < thanke, iſ 
anything be currant. But this is my mynde, let him that ſindeth fault 
amende it, and him that liketh it use .اذا‎ 






—— ار و 
و۶ لی 


کو — —E—‏ — — ۰ — — 
ہو...۰ 0صظ 6ک ات مسڈلورت ری 

متا غاواو bo vrite in the‏ دمندلوجسمہ Rorrie was under no‏ وکا×زز''-. 
hose for his proee romances. Tam under no vompulsion to vrite in‏ 
atyle J may use. “1١ is my mynde“, at least for the manent;‏ وت 
in‏ دہ out ealĩpers‏ ل× letters, like one in muste,‏ مز ' خدہمسمدد “ ھ دہ 
any market vogue. So long as men are trimming thoughts — —‏ 
اتد and eapricious market they must consider the marutet · moment‏ 
its atyles. J will not be confused by these. IJ will not, vith Leigh‏ 
Hunt, be wistful of Homer and Chaucer. Iwill push forth my venturing‏ 
Keel and sail those same unharvested seas, 1 will explore lost and future‏ 
vworlds of words. BRetween the Seylla of precious style and the Charybdis‏ 
can. It is my‏ آ of banal modernity ٤ will push my keel as quiekly as‏ 
experienee that makes me, and my words are myself in the making.‏ 
They cannot be pruned and trimmed by Procrustean rules.‏ 

Vour real writer is ever heing born into his words, and if you wouid 
re· make him you must re-⸗make the moments that are pregnant at the 
birth. These mother-moments may be guilty of every maternal 
stupidity, but sueh as they are, they are. It is a living business and 
not one of machine-manipulation. No doubt the page, the paragraph 
مز‎ often atill-born, the poem born blind. Vou vill not cure the one by 
bleeding it, the other by throwing salt into its eyes. Sueh practice 
the ancient mid-wives used, but we look to the making ۶ہ‎ better babes. 
We will ا۳٣‎ deeper, fare farther, sean wider (۲ we cean —but what is 
born oſ our experience that we will write. 

We vill read endlessly, not neglecting the old, remembering that the 
many are to language دہ‎ the grass is ہا‎ the dev. What they have )اہ‎ 
it they receive quiekly, and it dries soon. This grass knows nothing 
of sap·pressure from ancient roots that have lain long in the ground, 
outlived earthquakes, and still lift moisture to the topmost twig of their 
ےکا‎ and to its lightest leaf. This leat is not seissor-clipped. It is not 
fabrieoid, and stained with arsenical green. The thing is alive. So 
is every word that springeth from the heart. 

H. C. Tuacv. 





rnn ی2۸‎ AD ۶ در‎ — 


٦0٣٣ entwined around my heart,‏ پر 
Aud Reason rooted in my brain.‏ 
Ileft our snarling northern clime,‏ 

I passed the planes ہ٤‎ tropic rain. 


On shafts of brittle sun 1 wallſed 
ء0۳‎ azure ۶ہ عطمآہ‎ ocean air; 

I came to the Antipodes, 

And found two palms exalted there. 


On top ہ٤‎ one an eagle ئوہ‎ 

Crimson of eye and white of plume — 
The sea of Time had crusted him 
With Unattainment's bitter spume. 


A phœnix on the other crouched, 
The soiled vermilion of whose wings 
Was erushed like apples in decay 

In orchards where no reaper sings. 


Her head lay hidden in her breast; 
Her plumage fell on dust and grass — 
Self:generated waves oſ Time 

In her sank down to graves of glass. 


1 stood beneath these perching trees 
With Reason rooted in my brain: 
The eagle swept me with his eye 

And forked the Reason out with pain. 


1 ۵ہہاء‎ beneath these perching trees 
With Love entwined round my heart: 
The phœnix burst through sudden fſames 
And tore the twining Love apart. 


Into the wide sun-bearing skies 

The eagle towered on erystal wheels; 
Beneath him hills and vapours plunged, 
Steep shelving shores neath flying Leels. 


Above the loſty clouds of ice 

That flash upon the rugged sun 

He could not rise. No Reason yet 
From earthly Time hath freedom won. 
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The eagle could not follov her 

Nor cast forth envy like a spear 

To bring her youth to ashes down - 
His گنا‎  زع‎ woven of earth's year. 


The eagle could not hear the song 

That burning bird ascending sang. 
Beneath whose feet earth's swinging ball 
Awoke the eymbal sunlight's clang 


On vans majestie from his perch 
Aerial the eagle slid 

Unto his palm-tree nest again; 
And once again brovn Reason hid 


His roots within my bleeding brain... 
But onward to the sun's eye prest 

The phœnix-arrow, and white Love 
Returned no more to gird my breast. 
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Now the forgiving sun, with beams aslope, 
He who, in clear-eyed sky no town besmobkes, 
Rose over green, umbrageous, rooted oaks, 
Enters the ecity room that has مھ‎ pride 
Goldenly, with fresh morning airs allied, 

And to the blistered washing-stand, says: Hope. 


FRANCæks ×ھہ)‎ ٣... 
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OME contemporary minds expecet great thinga from the eon- 
fusion of categories in literature. To others this seeme 

highly dangerous, a subject for eritical dissertations. The 
lterature itself alone will show. 

lixe confusion has long existed in the domain of philosophie idens.‏ ھ 
confusion‏ ھ It has heen brought to e head by rationalism, vhieh is‏ 
of the categories of intelligence and of faith.‏ 

This essay is an attempt to disentangle the confused elements وھ‎ 
to restore to each its proper value. 

Faith, in its pure form, is mysticism. It exeludes the logieal elements 
vhieh are the highest modes of intellectual activity. Men are con- 
vinced by it, and, vithout demanding any proof, they accept its prompt- 
ings for truth. In this pure form it has an importance vhieh eannot 
در‎ overrated. It is the expression in terms of humanity of that 
metaphysical experience, of which the concept, in philosophy, implies 
hat nothing exista outside it and that all the forms ہ٤‎ reality are ita 
creations. Appearing at the origin of human societies, in the pre-logical 
epoehs, it ھ مز‎ creative force. To the birth of داز(‎ creations (all the 
human modes of reality) there are, then, no serious obstacles. It is 
only later that the feeling that they should not be inconsistent with 
one another comes as a cheeki upon their free developent. Where 
hey are born, considerations of absurdity have as yet no force. 

1٤ is true that from the beginning there د مز‎ certain order, recurrence, 
atability, in nature. It is true that there are laws. But the im- 
rovisations of mysticism ignore them from the outset and صدہ‎ therefore, 
in ہم‎ measure, defy them. They are supported by the unanimity of 
belieſf vhieh, in pre-logieal periods, gives to the fietitious cauaality 
devised by mystieism precedence over natural causality. 

1 7 

Thus, at the origin of society, mystical experiende مز‎ sovereign. It 
oontains the germ of all the distinet modes vhiech الا‎ subeequently 
develop. So long as its ereations do not conſliet vith the objectivity 
اہ‎ alrendy formed natural laws, it is free to ereate in the space for free 
ay allowed by those laws all the strictiy human reality, everything 
vhieh, compared with the preceding reality, is an innovation. But 
in proportion as metaphysieal experience reſſects upon itaelf and 
developa, and appears in the human psyche as nowledge, the power 
کہ‎ myetieal belief vanes and is compelled ہا‎ retire from many provinces 
vhien universal ignoranoe alloved it ہا‎ oecupy. 





ہے سد ا سے ہیں ےس سے مسر 


لاہ througk‏ دہ ناء مد تار the‏ الہ auppoaing that‏ ,حوادا×عط ےج ماما -_ 
؟ فدہ ەط appear ط۷١ already been Rxed in‏ حم علتطلسدرەمط لت 


WMat is the value ٭حعط آہ‎ perspectives ۶ And دحمادطا‎ we oan جااصصہ‎ 
کس‎ — Aovw far can we trust them. and vhet 


are they? 

In the monistie conception vhich alone embraces the philosophical 
problem as a vhole, it appears, by the Kantian anslyeis. that there ئز‎ 
but one single experienee and that this experience has given itselt 
these perspectives or forms“ (as they are called in the (سوذظاہہ‎ 
through whieh, vhen it reflects upon itself, it ××مصط‎ itaelf in an aet اہ‎ 
nowledge. امہ۲۸‎ conatitutes عط‎ “ formal“ character of certain 
aeta کہ‎ experience ما‎ the fact that they recur constantly the same, 
vhereas other acts, inserted among the perspectives of this incoeatant 
repetition, make up the infinite variety of phenomena. In this vay 
the formaꝰ of knovwledge are created in experience itselt. The ۵ 
ہز‎ simply means those conditions under which all the creations 
کہ‎ experience must produce themselves in order to be comprehended 
in a single universe. The totality of these conditions eonatitutes 
reason. In this general sense, *reason“ دا‎ in things before it is صا‎ 
the mind. It is ontological before it is logical. It is -in thinge 
that element of recurrence that we have noted in them. In the mind, 
it طز‎ the reſſection and impress of that constant element. 

This method of deducing knovledge and reason, whieh eliminates 
any alien intermediary between experience and the kKnowledge vherein 
it Inows itselt licewise eliminates the doubts both of the veracity کہ‎ 
knovledge and of the trust we can put in it, which were raised by 
Leihnitæ, Berkeley or Malebranche according to whhom God intervened 
مہ‎ the elock·maker or the eternal abiding-place of objeets. God, 
aunid Descartes, could not wish to deceive men. But Pascal did not 
chare this optimism, and his doubt opened the abyss vwhere دہ ماد زا‎ 
overwhelms the mind. 

We have no longer the same reasons for anxiety. But, first ot all, 
it is necessary for us to make up our minds and to understand that 
ve ص‎ Inow, see and apprehend the universe only through those 
formaꝰ“ of Knowledge vhich metaphysical experience, by reſſecting 
upon itselt᷑ at any logieal moment of its development, has arranged for 
iteelf·through those vindows طءنطہ‎ the experience has opened in our 
minds to enable us ہا‎ view its worſings. After that, and in order جا‎ 
٭×محصط‎ the nature of this knowledge, it remains for us to inquire into 
those formsꝰ کہ‎ which it has been said that they are distinguished by 
this: namely, that they are common to every peychologieal experienee 
that can be eonceived, and that they owe their formal character and 
ضط‎ great importance solely to the fact that they are elementa ۔صہہ‎ 





۵ * * * * 5 دک سی J‏ 
و مات حصصہ ٭تد×صد' ےھت 


elementa are variable and unsta 

In order to identify یت و نے‎ 
are the conditions حلدصصمہ‎ to all experiences تصد‎ vithout جمضاہ‎ the 

various elements that مع‎ to form each given experienee would not be 
part oſ our universe. These conditions are but ſew, and it is as aeriou⸗ 

exaggerate as to diminish their number.‏ ما 

Firet of all is the condition that makes existence dependent upon 
the Kknowledge of itself. The second, طەنط٭‎ might be deduced from 
the first, lays down that there can be no knowledge except through the 
opposition ہ٤‎ object and subject. From these two principles it follov 
that existence - the reality“ that all philosophie thought aspires 
ما‎ possess -is given in an insuperable incompleteness, whieh rules out 
every اصنا‎ of absolute. The necessity for existence to know itselt 
and, in order to know itselt, to derive from itself the objective and 
aubjective elements کہ‎ every state of possible Knovledge, implies that 
in all imaginable cases the part of itself whieh plays the role of subject 
ےتا لام‎ excluded from the state of kKnowledge, just as in every group 
taken by a camera the photographer himself is excluded. 

For man, there is مد‎ more self-evident or important conclusion 
ooncerning the legitimate use of his intellectual faculties. But, as 
though this logical process, this act of deduetion, were not suffieient 
to inform him of such an important condition of his intellectual activity, 
the other forms“ which equally condition the appearance of reality 
and without vhich it is not to be apprehended, namely time, space 
and causality, are also given among عط‎ ''“ ſorms“ ہ٤‎ the indeſinite. 
Just مه‎ it دن‎ impossible for the mind to form ےد‎ psychological representa- 
tion without exeluding from it that subjéctive part vhich دز‎ necessarily 
detached by داز‎ ہ٠‎ intervention, so it is equally impossible for it to 
imagine a phenomenon vwhich is uot derived from an antecedent pheno- 
menon, both in its origin and thence indefiuitely through the infinity 
کہ‎ time and space. The principle oſ contradietion completes and gives 
eſſective ſoree ہا‎ this little group of ceanons which are by no means 
ہ‎ priori, but are all implied in any imaginable psychological datum. 
Taken together, they ſorm the entire content لہ‎ reason, and they signify 
ہا‎ us that the world, whieh cannot be apprehended in its entirety, is 
presented to us in the indefinite relation of other to other, طامنطہ×‎ 
relation is, for reason, the essence of its reality. In referring to this 
group oſ principles vhieh together form the content of pure reason 
ve shall use the term, principle کو‎ relaulivitꝗ. 


II. 


The principle of relativity provides us with a eriterion vhieh enables 
us in all eircumstances to decide how far an idea or a proposition is 
legitimate and entitled to a place in the domain of Knowledge, and how 
far it is illegitimate and therefore to be rejected. Now it seems there 


u 





7 سی ل0ی مد واقسمط باج سم ھتاہ وش ہین سا عو‎ 
te ہمُکخووحقممہ‎ ہ٤‎ the principle ہ٤‎ relativity, to :نام۸ عنط طمنا>ہ‎ 
۔امفزظوم طز‎ ۶۱× this revolt there دز‎ s valid gesson· exiatenee. gven by 
Anomiedge in the aphere of relativity, is given .ککعراوہ عمطا صا مات نا‎ 
ot᷑ وائنلتطتعص‎ A hedonistic point of view, it will be objected, and here- 
fore ہ٤ مہ‎ philosophical vaiue as a eriterion. Angelie pretenaion ot 
phllocophers. ٢ reply. that they can escape the hedonistie prineiple 
Hedoniam is عط‎ “ formꝰ“ of sensation. Now, it is in zensation that the 
et آہ‎ consciousness first arises, and it is through sensation, among the 
various modes of quality, that the vhole objeetive world of ooramon 
aense and ہ٤‎ seience is revealed. 

All the attempts of dialecties to eliminate hedonism merely tranapose 
it. Stoicism is only an attitude to overcome pain. Pain is the sole 
preoccupation and justification کہ‎ the doctrine. The“ Will ہا‎ Power“ 
merely makes power the eondition of pleasure, in other words, identifies 
pleasure with power. WVhen J opposed“ spectacular sensibility“ to 
messianie sensibility“ in my Sensibilité Métaphꝗsique, my aim ق۵۵‎ 
none other than to propose, in terms of hedonism and in the province 
of relativity, the equivalent of ھ<‎ messianie“ justification of lufe. 
The aesthetie sense reconciles in a single sensation of beauty the 
antagonism of the elementary sensations of pleasure and pain, using 
the relation between them as a focussing-point, and converts them both 
into a higher form of happiness. Mith this solution J had, of course, 
مہ‎ thought ہ٤‎ rejecting either hedonism or Epicurus. My aim was 
aimply to show that, in the immediate domain of relativity, existence 
contains a justificatory principle in virtue of which it ceases to be 
involved with elements such as evil and pain, and that there is a point 
of view, inherent within every psychology, by vhich each man may 
discover in himself this principle of aesthetic justification. 

But لا‎ we suppose that existence can he justiſied in this way among 
the strictly intellectual perspectives of the principle of relativity, may 
it not seem superfluous to seek any further justification for it, and 
are there not grounds for pronouneing all the aspirations of mysticiam 
ہا‎ be null and void ? Wnhat is this discontent that drives men to appeal 
from imperſeet and painful reality to a ſfuture reality ہ٤‎ perfeet happi- 
ness 7 Of what avail is this messianic ſaith? And are not the actual 
objects of its aspirations deſinitely to be condemned iſ, on the one hand, 
those aspirations are ceapable کہ‎ being satisfied in the light of a diſtferent 
eonception ot reslity, or دہ با‎ the other hand, this faculty for discontent 
is, as set forth in the chapter on the Spirit of Knowledge* in my 
Bovarusme, the motive force of the mechanism of existence, د‎ principle 
کہ‎ action بطعنط×‎ although illusory as regards its ultimate aim, is per- 
fectly efſieacious as deus absconditus hehind the phenomena of human 
existence ۶ 
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ہمان سس ہو وھ ود کسحىییت 
logie the ſaet that an action‏ امضصاء In‏ مشدہ اسنادری با اہ لو 
uneo‏ دا it‏ طّەنطہ an aapiration is the means towards an end of‏ 





— سدملہء‎ does not exclude“ the possibility of its attaining the en 


it has in view. And, moreover, mystical faith may be‏ طمنطہ 
ſactor vhere the aesthetie sense does not enter, or, in à proſound‏ 
it may be one of the modes of the æsthetie sense itsel‏ بععدعد 
ا the biologieal and not‏ دہ more essential one because‏ ہ and‏ 
wental level.‏ 

On our own assumptions, then, we are not justified in remainin 
vithin the limits of a striet intellectualieam and exoluding from realit 
the mystical fact, as one vithout an objeet. But if, after this, v 
find that the religious sense, in its mystie forms, requires the unio 
of desire with the ohjecet of desire, we shall have to recognize ٤طعت‎ . 
oan never be realized within the perspectives of the principle of relativit 
ainee this principle only admits existence دہ‎ the condition that it 
inwardly divided and, through this division, derives from itselt th 
objeetive part کہ‎ that self-· nowledge which is its conditioning اداد‎ 
Terefore, the question of the legitimacy of the religious sense is reduce 
ما‎ the inquiry whether some other state is possible heyond the انھٹا‎ 
اہ‎ intellectualism as defined by the prineiple ہ٤‎ relativity. 

Now, although the hypothesis of an existence without knovledge 
itself is absolutely inconceivable to the mind within the realm 
relativity, relativity has no authority to decree the impossibility 
ا2ء‎ 68 outside its own limits, whieh may differ, toto genere, from thos 
to whieh itself gives rise. 

Intelleetualism ما‎ based upon the sole authority of experience, up 
an act of empirieal improvisation anterior logically to all the categorit 
of mind, and vhich دا‎ the author of those categories. It expreasl 
places itself in dependence upon experience طعنطم‎ in the coure 
evolution, has provided itselt as with windows to look upon its ow 
activities, with those perspectives of relativity (in which intelleetualisi 
eonsiatas), eategories through vhieh experience continues to evolv 
and to ےتا‎ visible to itself. Now, two things are impossible from thi 
point of view: one وذ‎ to see anything through these perspectives exceʒ 
vhat they themaelves show, in other words, the indeinite of relativity 
the other is to assert that outside these eategories of relativity vhic 
experience has provided for itselt᷑ at a logical moment of its develo 
ment, there exista no other poctible state of experience. 

Here, then. is à domain, beyond the limits of relativity, vhe 
intellectualism has مد‎ principle upon vhich to declare the imposcibilit 
کہ‎ mystie activity. To assert that there is a domain vwhere it is no 
inipossible is to admit the possibility, but not the reality, of its existene 
And that is as mueh as intellectualiesm can eoncede to faith, whose pa: 
it is to be sel-suffleient and to affirm itselt by its own activity in t 
provinee eoneeded to it. 


* — 









سے نید مر لمت و سس بد 


7 کھدااء کہ فطادح نمدادنتماطط صطا نظ 72 وا ا مد — 
۷ة taith. ome approximate‏ متاسزمد ٤ہ mithkout allirming the reslity‏ 


vhat this faith may be, — 7‏ کت 


امھ may deſine vhat it is‏ ۹۷۰ (یصس) 
و ما We may inquire vhat the mysties themrelves say it is, and ĩ‏ )( 
٭ہ مہ with our findings‏ طممآہ their conception does not‏ کم لدہ1۔: -' 
vhat it ean not be, we may accept it as being poeidl true.‏ 
(c) Finally, we may get an idea of it through analogy with nome etate,‏ 
in phenomenal life, and vhieh‏ لان any there be, which is met‏ گا 
pursues, by the methods of relativity, the saame end as that to‏ 
vhieh the mysties seem to aspire.‏ 


(q) We have already observed that the mainspring of activity in 
human life is the fact of unappeaseble discontent, whieh is the coreator 
ہ٤‎ religions, moralities and sciences. These three categories of peychie 
activity are (with reserves in the case of science whieh ٤ have made 
elsewhere) tokens of the judgment man has passed upon existenee. 
He judges it imperfect, painful and evil. He desires to ehange it. 
Religions, moralities and sciences are the three methods ا‎ vhieh man 
strives towards ہ‎ single end; to make life different from vwhat it is. 
گآ‎ the mystie sense has a special meaning, then, it seems that we could 
only look for it as the inverse of that attitude طەنط×‎ is produced in the 
human mind by the consideration oſ ءلنا‎ through the perspectives 
of relativity. Thus mysticism, contrary to the discontent vhich give⸗ 
rise ما‎ the desire to change what ,دز‎ will be the sense ہ٤‎ the perfeotion 
of existence. To promote and develop in consciousness نما‎ peculiar 
means the certainty of this perfection, to convert this certainty into 
a vital psychie reality, such will accordingly be its essential activity. 
And that activity will result in reconciling man with his deſtiny, pro- 
moting in his mind a state of tranquillity and content and an abeolute 
conſidence, dispensing with all need for evidence, in the goodness and 
harmony of the universe of vhich he is part. 

is the‏ حاددہ Mysticism as sense of the perfection of existence,‏ (ط) 
contrario method just employed.‏ ے the‏ ہا deſinition at which we arrive‏ 
A very important indication, and one which will prove rieh in conae-‏ 
quendes.‏ 

L after this we ہا‎ to mystice experience as manifested صا‎ à ص11‎ 
broeck, St. Francis, St. Theress or St. John of the Cross, it appear⸗ 
that the state described چا‎ these myaties as realising the aspiration 
towards vhieh they strive is one of perſeet euphoria, both صا‎ theirt 
ecestacies and in the intellectual modes of their inner lives, earrymg 
vith it د‎ general approbation of existence, صد‎ adherence to the eourre 
ہ٤‎ things, sueh as it is and whatever it may be. Moreover, it is in the 
quietism کہ‎ a Molinos or a Ame. Guyon, it is when it ineurs the reproaeh 
of heresy that mysticism shines forth in its greatest purity. For then 
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oppoite. and صظ‎ poæitive religions in مہ‎ far as they دہ‎ 
طانہ‎ morality. 


(c) The third means by hien ve may form some 0007 
aenme is through the æsthetie sense, طمنطام‎ is subjective in origin but 
objectiſies itseit سط‎ the production of works of art, in whieh it rereals⸗ 


activity and its reality.‏ 8اا 


It وہ‎ in the name of the æsthetic sense that J endeavoured, in my 


Seneibilite Métaphucique, to set forth as an alternative to ک“ عطا‎ messi- 
مندھ‎ '' attitude in morals, and within the perspectives of relativity, ھی‎ 
justiſication of existence in its entirety. And indeed it is through the 
esthetic sense that د‎ point of view can be attained طەنط× را‎ is revealed 
the metamorphosis, as of the bread and wine into divine flesh quiũ 
blood, ز لہ‎ joy and ſorrow into a single sensation of beauty. In ٭ طف“‎ 
point oſf view, events and phenomena can لا‎ rescued from the pley 
of causality vhieh previously swept them along in incoherent flux, and 
لاہ‎ and pain let fall their masks and stand conſessed as figments. 
From this point آہ‎ view, existence appears -as Spinorza has it - eubd 
epecie perfectionis, or, :ا‎ quote Flaubert's view whieh is as beautiful. 
as Spinoza's own, as if الم‎ the objects and events and feelings and 
thoughts vhich مج‎ to make the universe had no other purpose than to 
provide a model for a description of reality, whieh is thus renewed and 
transfigured and appears as the reality of beauty. 

Is not the true and only legitimate object ہ٤‎ religious faith attained 
through this conception, whieh makes it possible to consign to the void 
all the reality which is horn of the principle of relativity so soon as 
it has fulſilled its role of posing like the model for an artist? Is ام‎ 
the mind سط‎ delivered from that principle ہ٤۶‎ divine“ discontent 
vhieh can only see the world as illusion, and thereby perpetuates its 
own suffering? It does indeed seem that here the æsthetie sense 
almost becomes one with religious sentiment, ۶ ا(‎ appears as اد تج ے‎ 
master of mysticism. It creates in us a faith which is the preeise 
opposite of that whieh persuades us in the normal state of the reality 
of the external world. Transforming pleasure and pain into د‎ sensation 
of beauty, it gives us ھ‎ glimpse of what the essential aetivity of the 
religious sentiment might he, giving fresh vision to eyes dazed by the 
prism ہ٤‎ relativity and revealing ےد‎ new aspeet of things as through a 
æille vhiech, without changing the object, changes داز‎ meaning. 


III. 


It was necessary to reach this point in order to show ٭مط‎ an æsthetie 
idealiam ean bridge the gap hetween pure mysticism and pure intelleet- 
ualism. But let there be مد‎ mistake, these doctrines are no earthiy 
panadeas. Positive religions are concerned vith man as a social 
animsl. But the religious sentiment concerns only the individual, 





ز اعت وی 


—— کسیڈ ای شکرس پل سس لام 
ا۱ حطالمامللماط دنا مد× عل×ہ× منط غعطا 


چوامعحصہمصہ: 
وہ کہ او وہ جم — 
ita mos aublime‏ اد ection. “Theology‏ ام tlünge in the‏ 
deseribes the beatitude ہ٤ its elect in the‏ ید ————— 
corresponding‏ د xe God. Spectacularꝰ sennihility has‏ وا : عامصہ: 
happiness to see realitʒ/. That is, to raise oneselt᷑ in relation‏ کہ علصصر 
reality, from the exploiting, utilitarian, advantage oeking attitade‏ 
eontemplation. i in other words, from the measinnie‏ 1ہ atritude‏ وت 
the spectacularꝰ attitude.“‏ 
خعط the most trenchant consequences of this analysis is‏ کہ Oue‏ 
aentiment, in its pure ſorm of mysticism, recognizes morality‏ 
the sense of the imperſection ot‏ طز itæa sheer antipodes. NMorality‏ 
rintence. Mysticism is the sense of the perfection of existenoe.‏ 
into something else, to trans -‏ ما طەنطہ orality desires to change that‏ 
into good. Mysticism desires to change nothing. It must‏ لاہ vxxm‏ 
anctify vwith its approbation things-as-they ·are. If the mystie makes‏ 
he strives to dissuade‏ گا aingle move to echange the wolf into a lamb,‏ 
he murderer from his erime, he has failed, he has fallen from the rank‏ 
myatie, and by showing that he believes it possible to change that‏ 
he betrays that he has exhausted, or that he never poscessed,‏ ,ما طعنط 
power to sanctify and transfigure it. This is the heart of the matter.‏ ع۴ 
its totality‏ صا dentified with the totality of the world, it is the world‏ 
the mystie exalts and magnifies; the world in its totality, inceluding‏ اما 
he drama which presents and unfolds itself through the principle of‏ 
and‏ لہ The world in its totality, with no extenuation,‏ زان ناما 
volting to our sensibility, outrageous to our reason, thus and not‏ 
cherwise, sueh is the world vhich is lovely and good, such is the world‏ 
perfection for the mystie, and if it is not this very world, with‏ ما طعنط 
o‏ گا eæxtenuation, that is vindicated through the mystie radiance,‏ 
single crime is prevented, it is a‏ د ery of pain is suppressed, if‏ عاچھ 
grace of religion is inoperative and that the vworid is‏ ےط n that‏ 
causality.‏ کہ elivered over again to the siniſter play‏ 
To sum up: nothing of that vhich is revealed to the mystie outside‏ 
principle ہ٤ relativity may enter or act upon the world which is‏ ×× 
verned by the prineiple ہ٤ relativity.‏ 
Wnat good, then, is faith? will ery the majority of the faithful.‏ 
faitn. The artist who‏ مھ ut this very ery will prove that they have‏ 
as ereated something vith the means proper to his art is not dis-‏ 
pointed with his work because it fails to alter the working of cause‏ 
in men's hearts, or in events. But while filled vith the‏ اءمللہ ad‏ 
othetie emotion he exults at having transfigured reality in his work,‏ 
haring robbed it of its banefulness and revealed its radiant aspect.‏ 





* ہما‎ BSenaibilit⸗ 34 عمدمنانٹکا ,سموجاحوطذجہف4‎ du Sitele, p. 240. 


ا عم سے سا 


goch حعلم‎ is myctie طائ‎ Nn the pouer ما‎ troneige امھ روانلہ<‎ 


۹ 
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امن مەمجگک× مطم in the Goepelt e Jerus‏ مز There‏ آز دودمط ٹن ' 


vho vill not to throw himselt᷑ from the top oc tha‏ بودامواع 
صحصدہ mountain or to turn the stones of the desert into bread. It is the‏ 
بەگلا Jecus vho refuses to promise men future happiness in another‏ 
but aays to them: The kingdom of God is within you, you yourselves‏ 
even to‏ ۴ہ pocess your happiness. To change evil into good, to make‏ 
things different from vhat they are, is to concede the existenee‏ ایم 
ججمہ۸ ot᷑ evil; it is, for the possessor of mystice faith, to throwv himeelt‏ 
the mountain, to renounce his power of transfiguring reality,‏ آہ the top‏ 
foreing it, through the sole virtue of an inner fire, to appear in its‏ ٤ہ‏ 
Thus mysticism, or faith‏ .لاہ true colours, and of delivering it from‏ 
in its pure form, is allied to pure intellectualism. The pure myrtie,‏ 
lixe the pure intellectual, denies liberty, the power bestowed upon men,‏ 
vwith that egregious free will, of changing themselves and ہ٤ altering‏ 
the course of things. The intellectualist Knows that through the per-‏ 
be reached whereby‏ صدہ apeotives of the prineiple of relativity no solution‏ 
all things will be reconciled in perfect harmony. The mystie also‏ 
xnowa it. His psychologieal mechanism is not that of cause and efſſect,‏ 
but of dream and awakening. In the dream everything is disordered,‏ 
by causality‏ مہ resolved so long as the mind is eaught‏ دحا nothing can‏ 
an inextrieable confusion. But the awakening breaks‏ کہ in the play‏ 
the spell and dissipates the anguish.‏ 

The activity of the myatie works outside relativity; intellectual 
activity works within it. They are separated by د‎ barrier that neither 
can cross. But both are equally opposed, دا‎ virtue ہ٤‎ their partieular 
disciplines, to rationalism in all its forms; vhether in the form of ſaith. 
seeking صا‎ reason د‎ foothold طەنطہ‎ can only precipitate its fall, or کہ‎ 
philosophy, fraudulently introducing into the realmn of relativity, 
under the mask of reason, posſtulates promulgated by faith, sueh مھ‎ 
justice, equality, finality, happiness, for طمنط×‎ faith had carefully 
prepared ہ‎ world to order outside the principle ہ٤‎ relativity. 


IV. 


Wnere shall we find in the world knovn to us, through the prinoiple 
ہ٤‎ relativity. examples of this mystie faith vhieh emanates from a 
aouree ituated outaide the prineiple ؟‎ 
نا‎ In La Vie Muſtique ہا ءا‎ Nature* J drev attention ہا‎ certain states 
indhieh the activity of existenee دز(‎ adapted to its purpose in ×ھ‎ 
that involves less self· nowledge and in طەنط×‎ the principle of relativity 
plays leas part, vhere there is less separation ہ٤‎ the selt into two, هد‎ 
vhere there is د‎ beatitude more akin to that of the mystio state. و‎ 
it طاا٭‎ the ؟ە :گنا‎ animals and the life ؟ہ‎ nature نا تمتا× ب,طمنا×‎ 
obntemplates ×صا ,صعط‎ man towards the conſines کہ‎ the prineipie 


Paris: Crèa.‏ ٭ 





آد varrt‏ تہ >ی+×ّسوحتجم or‏ ہمد وو ا 
متعتقصہ nature and the‏ کہ u in the myxterious and deeper life‏ ۱ 
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7 ve then مع‎ for examples to the religions myaties ? The vtuch,/ 
طمنطاہ‎ for z3ome years past has been devoted to the myaterious life ؟۴ہ‎ 
thæ uneonscious“ꝰ has given freeh vitality to researches of this بفعط‎ 
لد‎ those مم‎ are interested in the problem will read with مسعسطاصہ‎ 
the admirabie work of M. Jean Baruzi on St. John of the Cross and ہ٤‎ 
M. Louis Macaignon on Arabian Mysticism, as well مہ‎ the maaterty 
analyses of M. Henri Delaeroix. In the religious mysties, however, we 
meet only with exceptional, subjective, incommunicable states; آاصہ‎ 
their most serious defect, in my opinion, is that they are usually aought 
by physiological or intellectual means vhich are too me i 
intentional. Much more interesting, آ‎ think, is the effort of thincers 
vho have not aimed at experieneing the mystie state hut who, through 
oonstant intellectual meditation, have given evidence that mystie pre- 
ocoupations formed the heart of their inner life. 

Among ەمعط‎ latter must be inceluded, as well as Pascal, vriters معلنا‎ 
Tobtoy and Doſtoevsky, and also ه‎ living thinker مط×‎ may comprise 
them all for us since he has passionately ſtudied the mystical escenoe 
of their thought, ſinding in it the elements of his own preoccupation. 
Imean M. Lfon Shestov, whom the Russian tempest has driven to our 
ahore and whom we shall guard jealously, as the most eminent and 
original representative of Russian philosophie thought. 

M. Shesſtov has this particular intereſst, that, as Isee it, he has 
arrived at conelusions very near my ovwn, by an opposite road. In 
so far as it is possible to now the motives by vhien one مز‎ guided, 1 
believe that it was a purely intelleetual interest that led me to oceupy 
myselt᷑ with mysticism, that is, with the pure form of the religious 
sentiment. Having admitted, as J have described, that the eategories 
of xnovledge were created in the course of evolution نا‎ metaphysical 
experienee, like windows through vhich it might see itseif, 1 conformed 
my ovn attitude to the principle طمنطم‎ has been presented in the 
foregoing analysis ھکد‎ general law of intellectualiam. In the 38 
place, J did not believe that it was possible for me to aee through 
those vindows other regions than those upon whieh they open, قصد‎ for 
the ععلعہ‎ of طەنط٭‎ they were construeted, but neither did I believe 
thet I vwas entitled to assert that مھ‎ state of metaphytieal experienot 
is poccihle outside the principle of relativity. M. Shestov, مطا دہ‎ other 
hand, ↄ2eems to have been dominated by a purely mystical need and 
ما‎ have been anxious above all to diseover à domain for the religious 
ventiment vhere it eould not encounter any logieal eontradietionto 
٭مفاص‎ the objeet of faith beyond the reseh ؟ہ‎ every objeetion اممنعھد‎ 

it migit be chattered.‏ طملظہ 





وت وت سور رس تم ہے 


21× مرا‎ "٥ 'رالمووہ حصد جاملط× مصمندلعدب جا احددہ ×ئئہ گ ماصلمح‎ 
موی ساسحا‎ —— — 
A. Shestov, گہ: ماراھماسسر عرت فدہ دسنعنادرھ دعاح پللمدرد دعلنا‎ 
relativity. عط ,لاجد عق‎ will ۴مھ‎ allov that that طەئط٭‎ is aituated 
ontaide the principle of relativity can have any eflect upon that طاحنطہ‎ 
ect to the prineiple. He supposes the partition to be water · 
He is as irrationaliſt, as anti-rationalist, in the name of 
as 1] myselt am in the name of intellectualiam. No more 
I will he admit that it is possible to attain, through the categories 
relativity, to Goodness or Truth or Justice —ideas whieh the various 
religions have realized in the domain of faith and vhioh rationaliam 
presumed to introduce, without the ſaith that supported them. 
into the domain of reason, vhich rejects them. 


Thesae conelusions seem to me ہہ‎ important that I ahould not dare. 
دہ‎ my aole authority, to attribute them to M. Shestov, for J ahould be 
oonaidered an interested party in the debate. Moreover, this escay 
vould become unwieldy were 1 to collect from M. Shestov's works all 
the atatements vhich ×مذہ‎ the accord between the pure formas اہ‎ 
faith and pure intellectualizsm. ٤ will therefore borrow from M. Boris 
de Sehloezer, the authoritative exponent of his thought, an interprets- 
tion vhieh 1 Knov meets with the entire approval of the philosopher 

Comparing and contrasting him with the“ enthusiastie rationalist 
and moralist“ Socrates, M. Boris de Schloezer presents Shesſtov as 
irrationalist and immoralist, but equally enthusiastie, an essentially 
religious spirit. * Even in this broad outline we can discern the 
characteristics common to the intellectual and the mystie مد‎ they have 
been deduced by our ovn analysis of the two doctrines. Immoralist 
and religious, the eritie insists upon this double eharacter. He ineludes 
Nietasche and Dostoevsky with Shestov, and asserts غععط)‎ the war 
vaged by them against morality is religious صا‎ its essence.“— For 
Sheatov the crime of morality is that it sets something above God. 
For intellectualists the flaw in morality is that it sets something 
above experience, that instead of seeking morality within experience 
it makes experience subject to an ides outside experience. And pure 
fnith is here perfectly in accord with pure intellectualism in disallowing 
the various forms of realism vhich appear, first, in the FPlatonie Idea, 
and then in ہ‎ large part of mediæval theology, ط:نطہ‎ made God 
cuhaervient ما‎ the Ideas and subordinated him to Laws, and inaly 
in oontemporary rationalism vhich, ha ving surreptitiously ſilebhed from 
the religious dogmas their moral imperatives, now carves out of pure 


Mori. (Plon ot Nourrit.) Prefaco, p. xxvill.‏ ہا مل MAfiictiona‏ دہ ٭ 
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cmite. Lt دنا‎ in the very fſact of the opposing nature ؟ہ‎ the قصاغعەامة‎ 

- عنام‎ they originate: in their eommon refusal to allov vhat ےئا‎ 

roper to one domain to operate in the other. It is not ے‎ queatiol 

ſnowing vhether such and suech s thing ما‎ holy, but vhether vhet 

hohy for us ئا‎ indeed holy in the sight کہ‎ God, in the sight of ھً‎ 4 
is beyond Good and Evil and beyond Truth and Error.“ 

Having disposed ہ٤‎ human morality,“ says M. de Sehloerer, 
Sheatov next turns to science, and attacks the foundations آہ‎ logie 
by مھ‎ means denies their practical utility, but will not admit that 
ےط آعد‎ comprehend all reality. He looks further.“— As with the 
ategory of morality, مد‎ now with the category of logie it د طط‎ question 
discriminating provinces. Shestov confirms this attitude in these 
مہ‎ : *No organizing activity can be said to be for God or ممیت‎ 
od; all organization and all arrangement are meaningless in relation 
God. Lxcellent things ھا‎ themselves, but essentially human and 
undane, and indifferent for both religion and metaphysics.“ 

Suceh declarations are invaluable. M. de Schloezer, vho has read الد‎ 
ماد‎ ٣'ہ‎ works in the original, and vho, in the eourse of د‎ long personal 
iendship, has attained to a perfect understanding of his 
ماد‎ forward as containing the essence of his thought the formula 
ready quoted: '' No organizing activity can be said to he for God 
against God; all organization, all arrangement are meaningless in 
Aation to God.“ ٭ا1‎ not this the precise counterpart کہ‎ the maxim 
pure intellectualism that: *Between vhat is within the prineiple of 
dativity and what is outside it there is an impasseble barrier. 

Thus are harmoniously deſined, from the atandpoints of myrticiam 
4ہ‎ intellectualism respectively, the limits of intelligence and of faith. 


JuIES ×ط‎ 6۸0172 
Translated :ہ70 بط‎ Ræes) 
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LIITLE ۰ 


RE are certain human beings دہ‎ this earth مط×‎ do not دجو‎ 
a safety-pin whether their loved one is beautiful or pretty 
or youthful or rien. One thing only they ask of her and that 
ne is that ahe ahould amile. 

BSmilel Smile nowl“ their eyes, their fingers, their toes قد‎ 
ven their tiny jaekets say. In :رات‎ the tassel of little Jean's eap. 
mieh was much too big for him and hung dovn over one eye witha 
runken effect, aaid it loudest ہ٤‎ all. 

Every time his mother swooped forward to put it straight it was 
sbhe could do not to lift him out of the صصح‎ and press him -Squeeze 
حھ‎ to her shoulder vhile عطہ‎ rubbed her cheek against his vwhite 
heekx and told him vhat she thought of him. 

Jeuan's cheeks were ٭انطہ٭‎ because he lived in a basement. He رہ‎ 
ovever, according to his mother, a perfectly healthy child and good, 
vely. He had merry, almost cunning little eyes. 

“ ءانصق‎ !'' said Jean's eyebrows, whieh vere just beginning to show. 

On a perfect spring afternoon he and his mother set off for the 
ardins Publiques together. It was his first spring. A year ago he 
فی‎ heen, of course, much too young-Six months only!-to دحا‎ in the 
<0 air for any length of time. Even now his mother wheeled him 
ut in the teeth of his grandmother's awful prophecies and the neigh- 
ours' solein warnings. The open air is مه‎ weakening for × baby 
ص١‎ the sun, as everyone knows, دز‎ very, very dangerous. One catehes 
ver from sitting in the sun, ceolds in the head, weeping eyes. Jean's 
ꝛran, before daring to face its rays, plugged her ears with wool, 
vrapped hersel round in an extra black shawl, gave a final twist 
vhich hid her mouth and her pale beak-like nose, and pulled علمھلتا‎ 
voollen mitts over her cotton ones. Thus attired, with a moan of 
iorror, عطد‎ acuttled away to the bread shop, and having scuttled back 
he drank something blue out ہ٤ م‎ bottle as an extra precaution. 

But there was a wioked recklessness about Jean's mother. First 
he had made up her mind to buy د‎ pram and عطء‎ had bought one 
ooond · hand. Then she had set her heart دہ‎ taking Jean to the 
ardins Publiques. And here they were! 

It is lovely in the publie gardens, it is full spring. The lilae is in 
ower, the new grass quivers in the light, and the trees, their delieate 
eaves قطمع‎ in the run, atand vith branches outspread as if in blecaing. 

٤ہ Jean and his mother. She is extremely proud‏ مع the path‏ رتا 


* 


کے یق ا — — — — — 23 


a and مت‎ pram أاےمط لہ حمد‎ for طع۷١ذچ صا اذفودصفدہ‎ 
دمذامص للا رمرتصو‎ it and look at Jean. But nobody does. لا‎ 
,معصصجہ‎ babies lovers, طصعامت‎ go by in مت بھو ہما غناڑنا ۸ ۔سطفہ د‎ 
ہ':عطاظققمعج‎ hand. “Run,”“ he says- ص٘د‎ 1'١ And they چچتٹ:‎ 
att together. It is hard to eay vhich will fall doun ſist.. غ‎ 

But all this مز‎ absolutely mysterious to ſUttle Jean. Firat he لاڈ‎ 
one ,عفد‎ then he فدہ(‎ the other. Then he stares at his mother, ط×‎ 
مقمد‎ and says Cuekoo“ But ٭مط‎ does“ Cuekoo“ explain any- 
thing? TFor a moment he wonders if he ought .رج ہا‎ Rut there لحنددہد‎ 
to be nothing to ory about - so he jumps up and dovwn instead and tries ہا‎ 
burst out ۲ہ‎ some ہ٤‎ the tight hot Iittle coats and ahavwls that are halt 
eamothering him. The heat صا‎ the pram is terrible. He is sitting on 
ء‎ blanket, a broad strap euts across his legs and دہ‎ either aide, at his 
ے1‎ and behind his head, there are large newspaper paroels vhioh 
contain his mother's mending. 

Are you hungry? Are you hungry? Hungry? Hungry?“ 
asks his mother عطہ مد‎ wheels the pram over to ” bench and aits down. 
Jean طط‎ never hungry. But he takes the biscuit that she shows to him, 
nihbles it and stares at the grass on the other side of the low railing.. 

oaa) 
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LUCIEN. 


Luecien's mother was د‎ dressmaker. They lived in the village with 
the big chureh down in the valley. It was a very big chureh, it was 
enormous; it had two towers عاانا‎ horns. On misty days, صعط۳‎ you 
climbed the hill and looked down and you heard the great bell jangle, 
it reminded you ہ٤٥‎ large pale cow. Lucien was nine years old. He 
was not like other hoys. For one thing he had no father, and لا‎ 
another he did not go to school, hut stayed at home all day with his 
mother. He was delicate. Mhen he was very small his head had 
gone دہ‎ soft, مد‎ soſt, like a jelly, that his mother had had to elap two 
boards to it to prevent it from chaking. It was quite hard now, hut 
the shape was a little hit queer, and his hair was ſine, lixe down rather 
than real hair. But he was a good child, gentle, quiet, giving مد‎ trouble 
and handy with his needle as د‎ girl of twelve. The customers did ام‎ 
mind him. The big, blousy peasant women vho came to his mother's 
room ما‎ try on, unhooked their bodices and stood in their stays, 
acratehing their red arms and shouting اد‎ his mother, without مہ‎ mueh 
ء دہ‎ glance نہ‎ him. And he could be trusted to go to chop. (Vith 
vhat a sigh his mother rummaged in the folds of her petticoat, brought 
out her habby purse with a clasp, and counted and thumbed the ceoine 
before عطہ‎ dropped them into his little claw) He could be trusted 
ما‎ leave اد‎ the right houses large bullcy newapaper pareels held together 
with long اد‎ pins. On these exeuraions Lucien و فاعطاع‎ nobody and 
aeldom stopped to look. He trotted along علنا‎ a little cat ہحەمل-؟ماوہ‎ 





سس سا سد 


آخرت چھ لمت سا ری جک یتسہ 
گن top atep‏ عط دہ to stand tip·toe‏ قعط tully vhen he‏ ٹاسستھنطا rvvrenling‏ 
سوہ جمدممند مال 
٠... )3921(‏ صنط territying to‏ 

۱ 5ط‎ ×7۲ BABV. 


٦ the little steamer rounded the point and came into — next 

bay, they noticed the flag was Rying from Putnam's Pier. That 
meant there were passengers to bring .لاہ‎ The Captain swore. They 
vere ملعط‎ an hour late already and he couldn't bear not to be مہ‎ to 
time. But Putnamꝰs Flag, cherry-·red against the green bush دہ‎ this 
brilliant morning, jigged gaily, to show it didn't care a fliek for the 
Captainꝰs feelings. 
There vwere three people and an old sheep dog vaiting. One vas a 
lttle old woman, nearing seventy perhaps, very spry, ط×‎ s piece کہ‎ 
lilae صا‎ her honnet and pale عھانا‎ strings. She carried د‎ bundle vrapped 
in a long shawl, vhite as ھ‎ waterfall. Beside her stood the young 
parenta. He was tall, broad, awkward, in a آئناد‎ black suit with banana 
vellow ahoes and a light blue tie. She looked soft and formless in a 
woollen coat; her hat was like ےد‎ child's with its wreath of daisies, and 
ahe carried a bag like a child's schoolkit, stuffed very full and eovered 
vith a cloth. عم‎ the steamer drew neur the old sheep dog ran forward 
and made a aound that was like the beginning of د‎ bark, but he turned نا‎ 
ofl into an old dog's cough as though he'd decided that little ateamer 
vaan't vorth barking about. The coil of rope was throvn, was looped, 
the old plank gangway was spanned across and over it tripped the old 
voman, running and bridling like د‎ girl کہ‎ eighteen. 

Thank you, Captain!“ said she, giving the Captain a ملنا۔اعندا‎ 
inpudent itile nod. 

That's all right, Mrs. Putnam,“ said old Captain Reid, wno had 
Enovn her for the last forty years. 

After ×ط‎ eame the cheep dog, then the young woman looking lost, 
and ahe was followed by the young man vho seemed terribly ashamed 
about something. He kept his head bent. He walked stiff as wood 
in his creaking shoes, and the long brovn hand twisted away at عنط‎ 
18× :٭طہعاماہ:‎ 

Unruffled 2æea: ihe gulls moved ملا عملنا‎ lights within a peart. 

Old Captain Reid winked broadly at the passengers. He slipped his 
old hands in his short jacket pocket, drew in a breath as if he was going 
.یمنه ہا‎ Morning, Putnam“ he roared. And the young man 
atraightened himself ط×‎ an immense effort and shot a terriſied glance 
at the Captain. “Morning, Capt'n,“ he mumbled. Captain Reid 
زمصوع‎ 0:۵1 him, shaking عنط‎ head. It's all right, my lad,“ he said, 

we've all been throuh it -Jim here,“ and he jerked his head at the 
mam at the vheel, “ nad ید‎ last time, hadn't you. :ہما“ '' صا‎ 
ri, Cap'n,“ anid Jim, grinning broadly at the passenger. 







7 —— یم کے بت 
و ات creaked‏ ,مہ not greetiag any‏ سے وک ہی 





i‏ تہ (لہجوددا دہ صدحدہ× لوہ-عمط. ۰ت× عطا) صعصہہ صا ما 

: آگ دب سد 
''بنعطط مھ There, Mother, let‏ “ ہمت aoon as they had sat‏ مھ 
نی شاو رو ا the young vwoman, anxiously, quietly.‏ فا 
— حبرد to give him‏ امہ 'دفنة Bnt Gran‏ 
عم مم tiring yourselt“ aaid be. He's as‏ مج Nom, don't you‏ 

in be vhere عط‎ is.“ 

Torture ! The young voman gave a gasp د ”نا‎ sob. 
Give him to ٭ٗ‎ ٠٠١ she saiò, and she actually twitohed at her 
iother.in · Iawꝰs sleeve. 

The old woman was perſectly aware vhat she was leeling. 20806 
hennels for laughter Showed in her cheexs. “ زا(‎ goodness 
ae“ ahe pretended to scold,* there's impatience ٠× yjou.“ لوط‎ 
٣ت‎ vhile ءطد‎ spoxe ahe swung the baby gently, gentiy into جا(‎ mothers 
مد‎ There ٭×مد‎ ۱١ ſaid Gran. and she aat up مصعطد‎ and gave the 
٭×<‎ of her bonnet atrings a tweak as though ahe vas glad to have سط‎ 
aands free after all. 
It vas an exquisite day. It vwas one of those days so elear, ao atill, 
مد‎ rilent you almost felt the earth itseltf had stopped in astonisament 


at its ovn beauty....(1922) 


018.01 )19[15( 


۲٢۷٢ vho must grovw old and staid, 
Full ہ٤‎ caution and afraid, 

In our hearts, like ſlowers, keep 
The love of you, until we sleep. 


Vou the courageous, you the young, 
Nou of the thousand songs unsung - 
The burning brain -the ardent word — 
Vou the lovely and absurd. 


Surely on that Calician plain 
Vour ghost دز‎ arguing again? 
Ruined trench and riven tree 
Hear your: “ 0, آ‎ don't agreel“ 


We, vho must grow staid and old, 
Full of caution, worn and cold, 
Will in our hearts, like 10۳, keep 
VNour image, till we also sleep. 
7 :ہی‎ Connronp. 
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20107 the ſigure of the scapegoat there صحمط‎ a mysterious 
ambiguity, the study of vhieh will ۵۵ہ(‎ us from Comedy 
: to Tragedy. 
تا‎ Comedy, as we have seen, the good and evil principles are inearnate 
in ٢٣ distinct ſigures; there is an open contest between them, with 
a double ending that is happy —the triumph of the good, the defeat 
and expulsion of the evil. We have now to consider another type of 
ritual, in which the good and evil are combined in د‎ single figure: the 
burden ہ٤ اہ‎ is transferred to the good principle itself; the spirit of 
life and fertility is itself the seapegoat. I do not pretend to understand 
in vhat the essence of Tragedy consiſsts; but J am convinced that 
this ſigure of the innocent sin-bearer, the suffering God, stands in the 
direet ancestry of the tragie hero. 
Let us glance first at the Russian festivals which enact the death 
of the Vegetation·Spirit ealled Kostroma or Varilo. 

In the Murom distriet Kostroma ×× represented by a atraw figure :۴ة‎ 
in womanꝰs elothes and flowers. This was laid in ٭‎ irough and carried vith 
چدمہ‎ to the banles ۶ہ‎ a lake or river. 116+ the erowd divided into two aides, 
of vwhieh the one attacked and the other defended the ſigure. At last the 
asanllants gained the day, atripped the figure of its dress and ornaments, tore 
it in pieces, trod the ٣ء٠۰ ۶ہ‎ vhich it was made under ſoot, and flung it into 
ےط‎ etream; vhile the deſenders of the ſigure hid their faces in theit handa 
and pretended to bewail the death of Koſtroma. 

In Little Ruasis the figure of Varilo was laid in × coffin and carried through 
the atreeta after aunset zsurrounded by drunken women, vho Xept repeating 
mournfully,“ He is dead! He is 0801" The men lifted and shook the ſiguro 
as if they vere trying to reeall the dead man to .گلا‎ Then hey said ہا‎ the 
vomen, * Women, veep not. ]آ‎ knowv what is sweeter than honey.“ But 
the vomen continued to lament and chant as they do at funerals. “Ot vhat 
ےط مہم‎ guilty ؟‎ He was so good. IIe الذ٭‎ arise no more. O how aball we 


briet hour.‏ ھ Arise, it only ſor‏ ے2 without‏ 66نا from thes ? Vnat is‏ اما 
he riaes not, he riees not.“ At last Varilo was buried in aà grave.‏ 


A comparison of these ceremonies with the Carrying out Death 
practised in Austria and Germany leaves no doubt that the ſigure 
atanda for the good spirit of fertility, whhich must be slain and buried 
or utterhy destroyed. As Frazer remarks, the solemn funeral قد‎ 
lamentations are appropriate at the death of the beneſficent spirit. 
But in other cases the efſſigy is carried out with glee, assailed with 
وعلەناء‎ and stones, and reviled with taunts. * We must therefore 
reoognise,“ says Frazer, * two distinet and seemingly opposite features 
in these ceremonies: on the one hand, sorrov for the death and affection 
and عمج‎ for the dead; on the other hand, fear and hatred of the 
denad and rejoicings at his death.“* 


G. Fraser, The Duing God (1011), pp. 202 4.‏ .3ل٭* 
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نسسد تی مور حممومو+و <٠‏ 
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و )6فچت heoeme at‏ ب[صزا+عماے he oheerves‏ ",وچ سوا سیت ٭× 
(شلمت قہو carryint out‏ جاگ the Danthꝰ ſin‏ غصت :موجہ دہ it‏ منقوالد:ح 
مواصہ publie‏ ھ but aloo‏ کہ ihe dying god‏ ٭تےأمودہ غسو ہین +× 
متومہےح had afſlicted tha‏ ملاہ geat. vpon vhom were laid all the‏ 
-جوجہ such an oeeaaion is natural and‏ دہ past year. Joy‏ متا ãuring‏ 


*8 


abd‏ تطٹ؟ be the objeet ot that‏ ما دسەدرجد قمع ممضرا مطا گا قعد : من 


Since this vas vritten, د‎ more searching light has been throvm upon 
the union of celashing and discordant feelings towards the same objeot, 
or vhat is now called an ambivalent emotion. Take, by way of illv- 
tration, the well- kKnovn faet that in some languages the word for 
a0eredꝰ combines the seemingly opposite meanings“ holy“ and 
aceursed.“ Or take the tradition, in ancient Comedy, of the travesty 
ہ٤‎ heroie ſigures like Heracles, the suffering friend of man, and even 
کہ‎ the unbridled derision of the gods. This occasional lifting of the 
taboo upon the moekery of sacred things betrays the nature of the 
impulse vhich that taboo exists to suppress. It found a aimilar 
expresscion in the mediæval Feast of Fools. In 1445 the theologians 
of Paris deseribed the customs of this feast as follows: 


Prieats and celerks may be seen wearing maskes and monatrous vianages at 
the hours of oſſice. They dance in the ehoir dretsed as women, pandera, or 
minatrels. They eat blacic puddings at the horn of the altar vhile the oelebrant 
دا‎ eaying mass...Thoey cense with stinking amoke from the aoles of old 
ahoea. EFinally they drive about the tovn and its thentres in chabby 
trapa and earts; and rouse the laughter oſ their fellowa and the 
in — performances, with indecent geatures and verses ۱ے‎ 
سی ا‎ 


The Paris theologians rejected عطا‎ plea of the unbent bovw, and 
ascribed the outbursts to original داد‎ and the snares of devils. Mieh- 
ever deseription we prefer, an earlier age had sanctioned these customs, 
and thereby provided a regular outlet for the blasphemous element 
in the ambivalent emotion towards holy things. 

Discordant feeling ہ٤‎ this kind seems to be excited especially by 
anything endowed with exceptional or super-natural power —anything 
that is regarded with awe. The child's feeling towards his father ia 
oompounded of fear and love -a love seldom perfert enough to اعد‎ 
out the fear. From the evidence of dreams we are assureã that the 
unacknovledged desire to Kill < revered parent طز‎ common, iſf ا‎ 
univeraal, in the childiah mind. Thus, صعط×‎ we find the dying god 
or the spirit of fertility simultaneously loved and execrated, torn to 





p. 28-7‏ ۔(1918) ص3 ٭ 
trans. Brill )1919(, Chap. II.‏ ر مد2 موہ 
GQumbers, The Medicvol Siage )1908(, I., p. 294:‏ کا 





ملس سو وم و ا سام سی شور 
جم (ظاممعہ txs‏ مصنطضحچ صنامن ٤ہ‏ جائرمگنة œidental‏ ×ہ thought,‏ ۴ھ[ ' 
عدتھ ٭ — مردەتہ دہ دصچة قدصددہ the‏ گا oapacities.‏ 
موہ feared, revereneed and hated — t hat‏ آاصد loved‏ ''فدوجوحمم “ 
and always the corresponding qualities were projeeted‏ ند from the‏ خححق 
into it. It was always both lovable and hateful, both good and evil.‏ 
ئ Ve may suspect that the good scapegoat, the innocent ain-beatex,‏ 
two separate im-‏ مل older than ٤طعء differentiation of good and evil‏ 
perionations- indeed a eonception as primitive as any that ve —DRX‏ 

Now, in the tradition of the tragie drame, the hero bears the trades 
of this ambiguous character. He must, according ہا‎ Arxistotle. he 
neither a pattern ہ٤‎ virtue nor دہ‎ monster of viee. متا‎ fate muat تا‎ 
be brought upon him by any vice or depravity. It must be undeierved, 
or it will not move us to pity; yet it must arise from some“ fault 
or mistake“ on his part, مہ‎ that the ceause may متا‎ within hin. No 
gratuitous stroke from without, vhether of destiny or accident, تلق‎ 
ever be tragie. 

This is the central paradox of the tragie plot. IJ venture to aay 
that the literary criticism طەنط×‎ limits its views to the produets کہ‎ 
mature art and despises inquiry into origins has failed to shed a single 
ray of غطونا‎ upon the problem vhy this mysterious form of drama 
ahould ever have come into existence. There is some hope that the 
notion of the scapegoat, the innocent bearer of another's ain, may help 
ua a little way along the path to understanding. 

Here, folloving the lead given ا‎ Freud,* 1آ‎ will ask this question: 
In there any sense in which the tragie hero can be seen as besring the 
ain and evil that belong to us, the spectators of his suffering 7+ ٭آ‎ it 
our hurden that he takes from our shoulders 7 Is his death ea vicarious 
death, justiſied not by his sin but by ours ۶ B that vhy we feel عنط‎ 
death to be right, though he has not deserved it? 

The question may seem fantasſstio; but let me ask you to consider 
vet another type of ritual, akin to those we have had in mind, but more 
avwful and mysterious than they. 

Robertson Smith, in his masterly analysis of the Semitie idea ہ٤‎ 
eacrifice, carried back his inquiry to a state of society mueh more 
primitive than that of the agricultural Semites or Greeks.“ He نذا‎ 
the aecerificial feast, the saeramental meal, the seal of that primitive 
inship vhich unites gods, men, and animals in s single continuous 

P. مط ونیمسوں‎ only thing that is ۵ق٭۳ممد‎ is the common tribal lite, or the 
صمصصدہ‎ blood vhieh دا‎ identiged vith the lite. Vhatev گی بت‎ 


—— and its holineas may be deseribed 
F divine life and nature, اسب روس سی ای‎ 


1 بطعئطمہ متا و77 erotem and Taboo )1919(, ——* IV. That of‏ 
اس ٤ہ the murder‏ ظا دلو امیراحع مل identiſication ot‏ منط ٤ہ ٤‏ صعق .+وعتما دا 


"۴ٗ عظ و دکطوزاءۃ ,ضائدڈ‎ Semies )0339(, p. ari. 





* at — * — — 
— * * سن‎ ۱ 5 — 
سس‎ ot —1* معصمصہ‎ lite کہ‎ the group, is ہہب‎ 
ہدنسطط‎ vhien at آلد‎ other times is taboo, ۳ — 
۔امصوو-د‎ There are clear traces in Greece of rites of this elacs, ظا‎ 
بامصنحه عصكة ع3ا حاظام‎ the god incarneate, is ceremonislly اللہ‎ 
notirned, قصد‎ eaten in eommunion by the worshippers. In the Orphis 
ئ4‎ Rnovn as the Tating کہ‎ the Raw Flesh, the death of the divine 
vas eommemorated by the killing of a bull, the ثقصنصد‎ 
ہ٤ ,لمع مث‎ vhieh was torn in pieces and eaten raw. Te legend 
یپ‎ e child had suffered a similar death at the handae اہ‎ 
the vieked Titans. The child was restored to life or reborn; hut 
فھما3 چالندج ملا‎ ×٣ آسضتصعحد مەضلمد *فط صظ اصھ ,معطھ ئ؛ ةءامفاط‎ 
عم‎ made. Hence the double nature of man -good and evil -for 
hough the Titans were evil, they had partaken of the divine liſe; 
ind ao man, vho springs from their ashes, eontains a spark of divinity. 

The rite of Kating the Raw Flesh not only commemorates but 
æenaets the awful deed, the primal sin; yet it is also the means اہ‎ 
ialvation, a renewal of communion with the divine being vhose ſlech 
eaten, and vhose blood is drunk. 

Here, if anywhere, there must surely د ×ط‎ terrible طعملہ‎ of eonflicting 
motions. Communion with the god can only be eſſeeted by sacrifieing 
۔صلد‎ He must die and be torn in pieces that our liſe may be renewed; 
ind it is we, his worshippers, who are guilty of his death. The need 
nust be ſelt وا‎ rid ourselves, by vhatever means, of the consciousness 
× this guilt. This form of riddance may be illustrated from an 
chenian rite called the Ox-murder (Bouphonia). The victim دہ‎ this 
casion was a bull, and its death was followed by a solemn inquiry 
ius to مط٭‎ was responsible for the deed. “The maidens vho drew 
vater to sharpen the axe and knife threw the blame دہ‎ the charpeners, 
hey put it on the man who handed the axe, he دہ‎ the man vho struek 
ovn the vietim, and he again دہ‎ the one vho eut its throat, vho 
nally fixed the responsibility دہ‎ the knife, which was acecordingly 
mnd guilty ہ٤‎ murder and cast into the sea.“* By this nalve device 
he evil was transferred from the congregation to < lifeleas tool, vhich 
uffered as د‎ scapegoat for the worshippers' erime. 

There are other vays of finding relief from the tension of ambivalent 
motion. The internal conflict may be externalised by oplitting the 
rtieipanta into two parties, the frienda and enemies of the god. 
۷۰ have saeen this in the Russian eeremony ٭<عط×‎ Kostroma is attacked 
قتص‎ deſended, slain by his assailants and mourned by his defendem. 
o وا‎ the Orphie myth Zagreus has his defenders, the armed youtha 
alled Kouretes, and his assailants, the wicked Titans. The strugęle, 
he qgon, between the two parties is nothing but جح‎ dramatisetion of the 





۷۲۳. Roberteon Smith, فا‎ p. 2860. 


is not مماہ ے×‎ desire the ٹج‎ 
it i با دجو سواہ فوفس‎ 
By منص‎ expedient ve ھ امھ‎ scapegost in the mythieal ſigure 
villain of the piece, who acquires an independent reality صا‎ imaginati 
as the external depositary of the mpulse we dare not recognise ہہ مھ‎ 
The villain comes to a bad end: the Titan is blasted by the thunderl 
of God, and ہہ‎ the projected guilt is atoned. 

It is the dramatie form that makes the mystio nacrifice tolera 
There مز‎ a speciel reason ط۳‎ rituals ہ٤‎ this form chould beco 
dramatic vhile still in the religious stage of development. — 

This concept of projection may enable us to understand the نلصححط‎ 
up کہ‎ the original group, consisting only of the band of worshipp 
and its divine leader, into the three divisions we find in the theatri 
actors, chorus and spectators. We now see the actors in the dra 
as projections from the psychology of the chorus or hand of worshippe 
Their conflicting emotions give rise to ھ‎ fragmentation, in vhich 
several factors in the conflict become distinet as the actors in the لم‎ 
The chorus thus transfers the burden of its mind to the antagon 
on the seene and sinks into à contemplative attitude, retaining 
moral sentiments it can approve. Beyond the chorus again is 
eirele of ,دماماءجہ‎ yet further removed for the scenie action, 
Anding in the total complex of actors and chorus د‎ complete ج×‎ 
aentation 1ہ‎ every feeling, conscious and unconscious, that مع مہہ‎ ii 


play. 


But even vhen we have got so far, we have not reached the 
conception ہ٤‎ the tragie hero. If we throw all the guilt upon 
antagonist in the drama, he will be left wholly innocent, and, 
Aristotle جم‎ the spectacle of à perfectly good person cast dovwn fr 
happiness to misery does not raise the tragie emotions of fear and pi 
but is simply odious“ -a violation of our moral feelings. To av 
this, the responsibility for his fate must, in ome manner and measu 
be ſixed upon himself. His suffering, though undeserved, mutt 
<0 ٥آ‎ to some fault“ that lies vithin him. 

The last hazardous suggestion J للعطہ‎ make is that the coneept 
projeotion may help us again here, though used in another applicati 

So far ve have eonsidered the hero's opponent, the villain, a 
projeetion from our ovn state of mind, giving relief to the ambival 








مٹھادو —— موس ےکا 
ا65 in Zeus (1014), Vol. I., p.‏ علدمی Mr. A. B.‏ نا وے as auggested,‏ 
پالقصتھادہ ſoundly J‏ — 
سوا بات اسب اسم روس اجس ایج ںہ ا 
متاعدة تعلہ|ذأصوہ the‏ ۶ہ خ ت٭مامعدہ×۳ to be rrgarded as a‏ 
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دمتامصہ علطدت ئا س8‎ is the hero :ئتسصط‎ the evil element تناد رہ‎ 
علممو پر‎ ٥ ×لءدہ معلھسامنة‎ is the desire for his overthrowv قھم‎ 
icat. There is an element ہ٤‎ fear and ——— 
طمنطہ‎ must imply aomething in him that is to ےنا‎ feared and 

Ue drama this aomething vill beeome the fault that i 

ause bis dounall. 

Let ua ع8‎ our attention, then, upon the typieal payehology of the 
ragie hero, and see طط‎ what form عنط‎ disastrous fault appears. Wo 
vue familiar with this typieal psychology in the drama of Machylus. 
—— hero is a man of high station perilously high, bordering too closely 
the perfect felicity طنطہ‎ is the prerogative of jealous goda. ,ا‎ 
orgets ihe maxim: “ Rnow گامعرط‎ that thou art mortal.“ Waxing 
xoud and insolent, he provokes the divine jealousy or Nemesis. Then 
ie is overtaken with moral blindness, infatuation; and in this atate he 
beset by the suggestions of Temptation (Peitho). the minister of ate, 
rhose name means both blindness“ and the ruin“ that overtakes 
he morally blind. Vielding to temptation, he commits some action - 
iot perhaps in itself a very bad aetion, but having some fatal quality 
r aspecet, کہ‎ vhich, in his blindness, he is unaware. So the train of 
eatruetion is fired, and the end inevitably follovs. 

In this scheme the divine Nemesis springs from the jealousy (phihonos) 
f the superior, resenting the arrogance of the mere man vho would 
nake himselt᷑ equal with the gods. It is the celestial counterpart of 
ruman envy-- the jealousy of the inferior, prompt to deteet the pride 
قص‎ insolence in those exalted above him. We have encountered this 
ꝛeling in the analysis of Comedy; it appears that the fault of the 
ragie hero, as کہ‎ the comic, may be viewed as a failure in self- noledge. 

ut his pride, being united with power, is formidable —an object of 
iatred, rather than of ridicule.“ The blindness, too, that afllieta 
صن‎ is ھ کہ‎ more serious Lind. And vwhile this blindness is upon him, 
من‎ antagonist, the evil principle, presents itself in the guise of the 
empter, the lying غصنجہ‎ of persuasion. 

WMhen the Ring of Israel desired to دحل‎ Ramoth-Gilead out of the 
iand of the King of Syria, the prophets said to him: “Go up; for 
he Lord shall deliver it into the hands of the king.“ So also said 
iesiah. until he was adjured to speak the truth. Then he aaid: 

“ ۲ ٭وہ‎ the Lord دہ چصناغہ‎ his throne, and all the host ۶ہ‎ heaven atauding 
ملظ ده صلط چٹ‎ iht عط وت۸ ۶۸ منط دہ صد فصعط‎ α -ےوج الھحاہ م۳۷۵‎ 
قوملك6-طاممكھاظ ٤ھ آل5 ق4صہ مم مج <عحہ عط غثعط ,طعملمۂ ءعقمدہ‎ ۶ And one گن‎ 


on this manner, قصد‎ another aaid دہ‎ that manner. 
مع یٹ‎ Srt ڈمماد قصد ,انوہ ہ‎ beſore the Lord. and ,قلدد‎ . vn 


— 








تحص ×جد تر 


سے سام سلے ھ تا 


؛ تل and‏ ,صنط اتعطء مل 
Twoui perrnade pre vali 7‏ ,فنہ — 


the Agamemnon ہ٤ Æschylus* the ying apirit is incarnats‏ ج2 

Cytemnestra, vho tempts the king to make himselt᷑ equal to the s 
جط‎ treading دہ‎ the purple draperĩes قصد‎ aceepting oriental home 
His wiser nature offers some formal protest; but he is جقش: مقصظطا‎ 
one thing عنط‎ blindness hides from حصنط‎ is that the temptation نطا×‎ 
aeems to come from vithout is really from within. The چان‎ wou 
not fall vere there مھ‎ traitor inside to open the gates. The spirit 


percuasion may be thought of مد‎ externalised or projeeted from 
ovn state of mind. 


In Macbeth, Shakespeare ××مطء:‎ us this projection in the very ac 
When Macebeth sees the symbol کہ‎ his treacherous design, he قصصی‎ 
tell whether it ما‎ the ereature of his own imagining or not. 


Is this د‎ dagger vhich I ےه‎ before me 
The handle tovᷣard my hand ꝰ دعطة طمالہ 6ص‎ : 
1 قھھ ہام معط) ۳۵عھ‎ ۶۵۱ 1 ھ۵٥‎ ۵٥ لاف‎ 
بد‎ thou * fatal vision, aensible 

t ساب چس‎ art thou but 
dagger 7 نم۸‎ falae creation. 
ing from the مگ‎ — brain ؟‎ 

—— — 
As this vhieh now I ۳۰ 
Thou ہدمعطحملا'ہ٤‎ me the way that J was going; 
And auch an inatrument 1 was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools of the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest: Iaee thee still 
And on ×ط‎ blade and dudgeon gouts ofſ blood, 
Mieh was not so hefore.Thereꝰs no auch thing. 
It is the bloody business vhich inſorms 
Thus to mine eyes. 


In the last words Macheth sees the truth; but he has already, 
the acene vith the witches,“ eaten دہ‎ the insane root, that tales t 
reason prisoner.“ 


My thought, vhose murder ے۲۰۷‎ is but fantastical, 

Shalces مد‎ my single atate of man that function 7 
ہ1‎ amother'd in qurmise, and nothing is 

But vhat is not. 


And the witehes themselves -are they, too, phantoms of the bra 
or ministers of supernatural soliciting? When they have vanishe 
into air, Banquo is troubled: 

Tis strange; 
And oftentimes, to vin من‎ to our harm, 
Theo inatruments آہ‎ darkness tell us truthe 
— — ما‎ betray us 
In deepert ooncequenoe. 





گا 99 Walter Headlam in Combricige Præœlections (1000), p.‏ ہہ 





00۳و رس سی ا کر 
بس طسو الا یج اد کید وا جیا vinonax‏ 
it hange over the ghost in Hamlet:‏ ےن 


اہ 


It is only one step from these instances ؛‎ the ease of Clytemnestra, 
vhere مت‎ inatrument of darkness comes wearing the disguise of human 
ahape. There are other characters in the greatest drama vhieh aeem 

only vhen ٭٭‎ regard them ىد‎ externaliged embodimenta 
کہ‎ the evil in the hero's ovn soul. There are several sueh eharaeters 
in the great spiritual tragedies of Dosſtoevsky, and in Shakespeare. 
Sueh ےہ‎ one ما‎ Iago. Taken مہ‎ a real man, vith an independent existence, 
دھما‎ is all hut incredible. How could this monster of eynicism have مہ‎ 

imposed upon Othello that he believes صصنط‎ “ full of love and honesty“? 

Hov could this demi-devil ensnare لہ منط‎ 7 Only because Iago ما‎ 
the dark ahadow in that soul, the reverse of that generous nature, .و‎ 
deeply buried that neither Othello himself nor Desdemona دی‎ believe 
that it exists: 

Tinkat thou Td make a liſe of jealousy, 

To follov atill the ehanges of the moon. 


Men Fmilis says: Is he not jealous ۶ '' Desdemona answers: 
۴٢۳م‎ ۴۶ ۶ع‎ Ithink the sun where he was horn 
Drew all aueh humours ſrom him. 

Thus, ſinally, the antagonist of the tragie hero is revealed as a part 
of his own nature of which he is not conscious. The only conflict that 
ean he tragie ما‎ a conflict fought out within the bounds of a soul vhose 
state مز‎ not مس ےلتھمڑھ‎ soul that attains to self novledge too late to 
aave the outward للا‎ from vreckage. 

Now اعت‎ a noble heart. 
Vet ا‎ aelt·xnovledge the soul may be saved: 
Good night, aweet prince, 
And flights of angels چم‎ thee to اق ×ط‎ 

It مھ ,ط‎ doubt, ٥ far ery from the totem-feaſst and the sacramental 
یصناي‎ ot᷑ the dying god to the death of Hamlet or Othello; nor ean 1 
An in the Unks that streteh across many thouseand years ۶ہ‎ spiritual 
ع۰٠ طا‎ in religion and art. 

۲ do not ٭×مصط‎ whether the essential nature ہ٤‎ the tragio problem 
معط‎ ever been fully stated. The explicit formulations that are eommonly 
made کہ‎ its aoution seem too ſaeile, flat and unproſitable. The question 





See Dr. Lavrin's admirable Dostoevsſy and his Oreation (1020). 


— J 





rixm‏ جا ےہ 


taoubles ط۸× مد‎ thouehts that atill ملا‎ beyond the reache⸗ — 
ضط‎ leaving this and baek to earlier times and methods ؟ہ‎ 
approaoh, IThelieve thet the ame question has been asked and the 
vame answer found alike in the tragie drama and in the symbolie ritual 
of myxtieal religion. * 

And گا‎ it he true, as we assumed at the outset, that a compendium 
کہ‎ the millennial developnent from one form to the other still قافن‎ 
in the unconseious levels of the mind, then it may be that, vhen ك۵‎ 
vitness a tragedy and partake, مد‎ spectators, in the tragie confliet اد‎ 
the solution that seems to come vwith the breaking light کہ‎ selt- ۔۳موہآ‎ 
ledge, there may مت‎ from those unknown depths feelings that once 
vere moved by the mystical sacrament of man's redemption through 
the suffering of the innocent sin-bearer, and we may read, thouth as 
in a glass darkly, vhat is meant by the liſe that ean be vaved only 
by being lost. 


u⸗ 


F. M. Conmronp. 


را80 NAVIGATOR TO HIS‏ ھ 


Ne followi 24۷ Discoveri assage 
— پا * سد‎ 727 — — in 21061 سم ہبہ * ہ8‎ 
written durinę ہ‎ atorm in the dan ————— The boox and ihe 

poem ۱ہو‎ reseued from oblivion رو‎ 0+ 

my poor soul, vhy dost thou grieve to see‏ ,0ہ 

So many deaths muster to murder me? 

Loox to thyselt᷑ regard not me; ٥1 

Must ما‎ for vhat ] came, perſorm or die. 

So may'st thou free thyself from being صا‎ 

A dunghill dungeon, aà mere sink of sin, 

And happily be freed, if thou believe 

Truly صا‎ God through Christ, and ever live. 

Be therefore glad yet: ere thou مج‎ from hence 

For our joint sins let's do some penitence 

Unfeignedly together. WVhen we part 

7171 wieh the angels مز‎ with all wy heart. 

We have with confidence relied upon 

A rusty wire, touched with ھ‎ little stone, 

Encompassed round طانم‎ paper, and, بعدآد‎ 

To house it harmless, nothing but ے‎ glass, 

And thought to chun a thousand dangers ہا‎ 

Te blind direotion ۶ہ‎ this senseless fly, 

When the fleree winds shattered black nights asunder, 

Wnen pitehy elouds, spitting forth fire and thunder 

Have علمەطهد‎ the earth and made the Ocean roar 

And run to hide it in the broſen chore. 

Nov murt thou ateer by fuith; a better guide. 

Txvill bring thee aafe to heaven againat the tide 

Satan's malicee. Nov let quiet gales‏ 01 ۔ 
ving graee inapire thy aeolous caila.‏ ۹01 








ا 
۔ فقھتہہہ۰۰٣‏ دہ عد×××ہہہ تد جد قد 
1۱ 1661-1790 


AMNE 717077, Countess of Winchilsea, ضمط مد۳‎ Anne Kings- 
mill in 1661. She belonged to the great Hampshire family کہ‎ 
MKingemin. Her father, Sir William Kingsmill, died in 

ember, 1660, four months beſore عطہد‎ was born. She had د‎ brother 

sister. Her mother, a Hazlewood by bhirth and also an Anne, 
married again in October, 1662, to Sir Thomas Ogle. Lady 

gsmill was then thirty, and her second husband twenty-four. 
ہ‎ 1064, vhen Anne Finch was three, her mother died; and seven 
ہہ‎ luter her stepfather, Sir Thomas Ogle, died also. No doubt 
lived with some لہ‎ her many connections, who naturally brought 
مد‎ to be married, and little besicles. There دح دز(‎ perceptible tinge of 
mtment againsſst such an education in her poctry; and seeing that 
dreamland woas one 


1٦0۳ no dowry eer vas paid, 
Where no jointure ۳تث‎ was made ... 


7 


that none ہ٤‎ her childhood connections, save one, have any place 
ier poetry, we may imagine that she was none مہ‎ happy as a girl. 
re seem to have been no childish recollections دہ‎ which she loved 
well, although she was precisely the kind of woman who might 
< been expected to do so: and the very fervour of her devotion 
Mary of Modena, to whom she became a Maid of Honour ہز‎ 1088, 
gesta that the fatherless and motherless girl found in her royal 
tress an ohject of which her affection had previously been starved. 
this perhaps will explain the persiſstenee with whieh her loyal 
,٭<‎ Colonel Heneage Finch, Captain of Halberdiers and Gentleman 
Ne Bedchamber in the same Royal Houschold, had to woo her — 
ays when eligible suitors ٣۳۰ not lightly put aside - before 


his constant passion ſound the art 
To win a stubhorn and ungrateſul heart. 


ke to fancy -and fancy here may legitimately be indulged -that 
at least of Mary of Modena's Maids oſ Honour, Anne Finch and 
Mistress Anne Killigrewh whom Dryden immortalized, formed 
h their Royal Mistress something of à feminine cabal. They were, 
,علصل‎ a little down دہ‎ men, and perhaps the notorious liaison between 
Duke of Vork and yet a third Maid of Honour, Catherine Sedley⸗- 
at ماحزصلہ‎ and lovely names -made them adopt, as it were in 
ence اہ‎ their mistress, د‎ distinetly chilly attitude to wooers. Any- 
Anne Fineh was دہ‎ heiress; and we cannot suppose that ahe 
۹ہ‎ higher than the صہہ‎ and unole oſf an Earl. Besides which, ال اذ‎ 


6 


acc···· 8 7۳۴ (حدجھ‎ 


سد و ا سر نون غمط× dean oontrary to‏ : 

put him oſſ in hope ہ‎ —————— And vhat we ۷و مدا‎ 
Colonel Heneage Fineh makes it certain that che eould not hnye hoped 
for goodlier man or more loving husband. The probahilities ars 
that ahe was, though not quite stubborn and ungreteful.“” as گرا‎ 
aftervarãs made out in the selfabasement of love, diseouraging and 
cuperior towvards his advances. Beautiful J am positive she vas, ا راتا‎ 
alas a little of the blue-stocking and × little of the man-hater, and 
ahe did not believe in making herself too agreceable. However, the 
Colonel persisted, and she at last relented. The flag once lowereò, 
eame dovn with a run, for in the register of marriage dated May 14, 
1084, in vhieh the Colonel truthfully deseribed himself as د‎ '“ bachelor 
aged ahout 27 years,“ Anne Kingsmill declared that she was < '' spinster 
aged about 18 years,“ whieh was five years too little. Corruptio optimi 
pescima, will say the feminists at this shocking defection: but 1, like 
Richard Burton in like circumstances, declare roundly that J admire 
her for it. There should be no half-measures in love, and if Anne 
Kingsmill went to extremes at the moment she first indulged in 
feminine arts, اذ‎ was due not to misplaced enthusiasm, but laek of 
practiee. 

There can have been, in the whole history of love, few hoppier 
marriages than this one, even though it was childless. Thirty-nine 
years later, whhen Anne Finch had been dead three years, the FKarl ا‎ 
Winehilsea (as Colonel Finch uncxpectedly became) wrote against the 
date of his marriage in a little private diary, meant for no eyes but his 
ovwn and God's, *Most blessed day.“ There مہ :ا‎ gainsaying sueh 
evidence, even by the professional eynie; but it really does no more 
than confirm the witness of the poems themselves. If it is not real 
happy married love that speaks in the most intimate of them then 
one ہ'صدد‎ ear for the voice of true emotion is hopelessly at fault. The 
aituation was, of course, a little unusual for an arisſtoeratie couple in 
those days; though probably the fashionable literature of the time 
leads us to think it rather more unusual than it actually was. Certainly, 
Ardelia (for that was her poetical name for herselt, given with an 
ohbviqus, and probably just, allusion to“ ardent“) ك۳‎ vwhimsically 
— of ےہ‎ certain abnormality about the vhole proceeding -a husband 
vw 

by tenderest proof diseovers 
They err vho say that husbanda can't ءا‎ lovera, 


and a vife vho positively shocks Parnassus hy demanding inspiration 
for a love-poem to her legal lord and master. Indeed, it عحت×××‎ to be 
true that Colonel Finch found separation even harder to bear than 
ahe did. For when she was at Tunbridge Wells for the waters in ضط‎ 
”مد‎ of 1685, in pursuit of assuagement for her melaneholy or rpleen, 
he felt so lonely that he urged her to return. It was she کھطا متام‎ 
ما‎ be ſirm, مه‎ appears by the only decipherable معصمماد‎ of her repiy: 


نفساجہ کر مسسمہ ساسا سوا از 


۰ٌ جج ہو شچہ‎ ٦ — 
۰٠٢ ۳آ‎ my return, nor mourn 
Lest my vise purpose you de 
And — by love ] .ھ ہہ‎ 
My دصتدثٹ جہ‎ ۲۱] ean ؛٭متمہ‎ 
But blndly yield it you persist. 
عن‎ vas in the ×٥ after the merrisge. ا فا عم‎ 
ævice کہ‎ Mary of حد لام31‎ : but the Colonel retained his posta in the 
uke ماد لا کہ‎ Household. So they lived at Weſstminster, honourably 
tuated, though not affluent, through the brief and troubled reign of 
aeir master. It was, we may guess, in Westminster, while James موب‎ 
الا‎ Duke of Vork, that she had heard“ unpaid suilors, and hoarse 
eaders brawl.“ WVhen James became King and in control of the 
reasury, the sailors had no need to clamour for their pay. He waa, 
ae declares in her elegy دہ‎ his death, 
Open to all; but when ihe seuman came, 
Known by his face and greeted by his name, 
Peculiur smiles and دعدنہ٭ص‎ did impart, 
7To all his prowess and desert: 
10ھ‎ had his willing ,ا معط‎ the aeaman had his heart. 
,متا‎ born an Islander, by nature ۶۴۶ 
IIex wooden walls her strength, her guard the naval .۰ءء‎ 
et another عطء ۱ا حمحخندمہ‎ noted, as × member of د‎ Royal House- 
old well might ,مل‎ between the reigns of the Merry Monarch and his 
iore conscientious brother, and she gives us ے‎ glimpse of her own 
ast anxieties, when she writes: 
Wecp ye attendants who composed his train 
And ٥٥ observance spent in vain 
Nor ever with uncasv ſeurs 
Contracted needful dehts atd doubted your arrears. 
ut the haleyon days آہ‎ paid sailors and paid salaries were soon over. 
hree brief years and all was lost. James and his queen went into 
xile, and the Finches, their faithſul servants, into disgrace and poverty. 
Hhey became“ gentlefolk in reduced circumstances.“ In some verses 
ommiserating with Colonel Finch upon his gout, Ardelia explains 
uat he was 
Not rich enough  مھءمو؛ عرط‎ the قوط(‎ disease 
By large expenses to engage his stay, 
Nor yet so poor to fright the gout away. 
or many years he refused to take the oath of allegiante to William 
Orange, and سط‎ debarred himsel for his honour's sake from الہ‎ 
laces of proſit and emolument under the Crovn. Instead of a aoldier 
م‎ became perforee a student of warfare, and in“ The Invitation to 
aphnis“ we are given a glimpse of him poring over the mapsa 
Mons and Namur. Retirement was ſforeed upon them; but they 
ere fit for retirement. They were dependent upon the kindness ہ٤‎ 
ieir family and friends; but their family and friends were kind. 
6ھ‎ though one may اتعی‎ ۲ gather from Ardelia's poems that at first 
me position of poor relation was trying, one gathers with no less 
ertainty that the young Karl ہ٤‎ Winchilsea behaved towarde them 





— .- تار 


— — * — ۱ ٘ومہسدۂ ۱ ۲ ۷ چرہر : 53[ ' ۱ ی 1 — 


morid hehave At lat be mexpot 


happened; the young died leaving no direet heir, and bolen 
——e دا‎ —— 7+ put دہ غمصامامد مط- حادة دہ‎ 
his being weighed at aixteen stone - hecame one of the studious an 
quaries of the time, and صا‎ 1717 was elected President of their لس‎ 
.جامنزمڈ‎ Three years later, دہ‎ August ب5‎ 1790, the ت٥ەہحٹمفم‎ 
Winehnilses died. ×ط صا‎ latter years he had puplished anonymous 
her Miscellan Poems, and consorted with the great wits of the ے‎ 
Swift, Pope, Gay and Arbuthnot. It was said that either Pope 
Gay sSatirized her عم‎ a blue-stocking with the iteh for seribbling 
TFpree Hours after Marriage,“ and she was also said to have giv 
offence to Gay in particular ا‎ saying that منط‎ “ Trivia“ showed the 
ne was more proper to walk before a chair than to ride in one. 
All this dubious gossip is uninteresting. What عداہ‎ was her poen 
auffleiently declare; and, if we set her poetical gift aside, we ؛ ةصھ‎ 
her and her husband a very perfect example of × type which thou 
it grows rarer, is assuredly not yet extinct in the English aristocraey 
true ladies and true gentlemen who do not willingly provide paragraph 
for the gossip-columns, nor take up postures innumerable in th 
ilustrated weeklies: on their estates, in town, in the Royal Houst 
hold itself, whieh they generally serve at some time in their بنا‎ 
they live sequestered; secret charities, unpaid services, 10۴ fror 
them; ہم٤‎ the love and honour oſ a countryside flows ٠ہ‎ them. نعط‎ 
felieity is enviable, but not envied, because they have deserved it 
in word and deed, in courtesy and kindness, they remember tha 
noblesse oblige.ꝰ“ 


Anne Finch was truly religious. She tasted early the mutabilit 
of human fortunes; and as Bossuet said of Queen Henrietta ٦ منجو؟‎ 
Elle-même a su profiter de ses malheurs et de ses disgrâces plus ہہ‎ 
elle n'avait fait de toute sa gloire.“ The“ Fragment“ plainly record 
the process ہ٤‎ her soul, and in many other of her poems are un 
mistakable traces of a genuine contemplative piety. The good Bisho 
Ken was her friend and spiritual guide. Thus, though in virtue 
the naturemysticism which utters itself in“ A Nocturnal Reverie 
ahe has intelligibly been called the precursor of the Englisn Romanties 
she is romantice with an essential difference. There is no trace 
pantheism in her attitude. That had to wait for Rousseau before 
deelared itself. And that عصدء‎ “ Noecturnal Reverie,“ ط ہا طەنط×‎ 
depth and directness of its nature-emotion so clearly anticipates th 
Romantic revival, contains at the end × line طەنطہ‎ makes clear thi 
distinction between the Countess of Winehilsea's creed and that 
her more famous successors. In such a moment of rapture, she ays 
the free soulꝰ 
Joya صا‎ the inferior world, and معلصنط‎ it ععلنا‎ her ovmn. 


perlucn the Countess vrote the line to guard herself against hein 





ساد موا 


en by other people قد‎ by nerel we pav⸗ 
———— ٥ع ا دس یا متا عدکمتمی0‎ 
نمن‪ق‎ ہ٥‎ ۷۷ ہفج٭×ہ٤ط'‎ “ Tintern برحاطھ‎ '' to the ditinotion 
betveen orthodoxy (vhich سی او ہدرڈ وا جیدو شڈ ا اوت‎ 
eail (صغعنەنمفماك‎ and romanticiem in the matter of nature-poetry. 
vorid آہ‎ nature, though she loved it deeply, was لاناد‎ the inferior — 
دہ‎ ine Counteas; عط‎ soul did not inhabit there. Oniy نأ[ مصجعط‎ 
momenta vhen it could delude itselt into believing that it did. In 
ععط‎ '' recovered moments“ she remembered that عطہ‎ must wait till 
heaven be oun in heaven.“ The“ ineffable recess“ was not 
approached even in the most eestatie of her earthly thoughts. 
انتا‎ ahe was in no real danger of sacrificing this life to the next 

She مم‎ acute in her own self-kKnowledge, and wes quite able to 
diatinguich e mood of depression from a spiritual discontent. Her 
curious Pindaric ppem to“ The Spleen,“ which دا‎ said to have been 
judged the best account of that elusive infirmity by eighteenth-century 
doctors, shows that she had discovered for herself or inherited the sane 
psyehology of the orthodox tradition. If Cowper or Smart had had 
her religious wisdom they would have been spared mueh sulffering, 
and we mignt have gained much poetry. 

By thee Religion, all we know 

That should enlighten here helow, 

Is veiled in darkness and perplexed, 

With anxious doubts and endless seruples vexed, 
And some reatraiut implied from each perverted text 


Wyhnilſst Touch not, Tusie not what is freely given 
18 but tiy niggard voice disgracing hounteous heaven. 


That is religious sanity, condemning Puritanism; قصد‎ the Countess's 
religion was so sweet and wholesome that she could on occasion, as in 
ےط‎ last lines of The Apology,“ be whimsical about it. 

The genuine love of nature and the genuine Christian piety vhieh 
controlled it both distinguiched the Countess of Winchilsea from 
contemporary poets. Though it is not true that religion and the 
love of nature are necessarily allied (for religion ean become pre- 
dominantly intellectual), it probably is true that × genuine nature- 
emotion is in some sort religious: so that we may say that if the 
ountess of Winehilsea had not heen pious she would have been a 
pantheist. It was a very good thing that she was not: for pantheism 
requires a stronger nature than hers to bear it out to the end. 

remained her support, and nature her solace. Thereby 
she found much happiness, nor was she often tempted to overtax her 
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.طاچدہجا: 
not great, but it was real. At her besſt she has an‏ ہہ That‏ 
exquisite sense of nuance, and a simple felicity in expressing it. Such‏ 


phlrasea as 


or 


Silent as a midnight thought. 


پک ہش چا Softer than love,‏ 
اکلہ عت. مصمئ عمشرھەہء ؛ساز <ع(٣‏ 


- will in ſading ailks compose 
Faintly the ininutable rose. 
Tnat is the ne plus ultra of feminine poetry; و مو سس‎ 
عط؛‎ Countess of Winchilsea's lovely gift, quintessentially hers hecause 
ا‎ is کمماہ‎ with her own contempt for 

The dull munage ٭ آہ‎ servile house. 
آ1‎ may be vrong: but Iam inclined to believe that those lovely ومصظا‎ 
had an interesting .ادودء‎ They are the jewel ۲ہ‎ “ The ſpleenꝰ 
but that poem contains another striking phrase: 


Nov the Jonquille o'ercomes the ſeeble brain; 
We fuint bhencath the aromatice puin. 


It has heen already noticed, ٤ think first by Sir Pdmund Gosse, that 
Fope borrovwed the phrase for his famous line: 


Die ے۵ ۶ہ‎ rose in aromutie pain. 


But غعط٭‎ آ٤‎ suspeet is that Pope's line came wholly from“ The 
Spleen“; and that he, with his notable flair for the excellent, eom- 
bined in his memory the two memorable phrases — 

Faintly the inimitable rose... 
and 

Faint henenth tbe aromatio puin 
to malke his more epecetacular, but less lovely, line. 

Exquisite is the word for Ardelis at her best. She had a genius for 
the intangible. Surely nothing, in its kind, was ever better ععط‎ 
RO A Si بی‎ : 

7 Gentlest air, thou breatu of lovers, 
Vapour from a secret 87 
Whioh ہا‎ thee itaelſ discovers. 
Ere yet daring to aspire. 
Soſtest note ہ٢‎ vhispered anguisli, 
Uarmonys refinedest part, 


Striking. vhilst thou seemat to languiah, 
Full upon the hearer's heart. 


Safest measenger of patsion, 
Stealing through ۶ہ ۱۷۵ د‎ apies, 
Whieh eonstrain the outward fashion, 
Close the lips and guard the eyes. 


Shapeless اہ‎ ve ne'er can show thee, 
Formed but to assault the ear; 

Vet, ere to their cost they kKnov thee, 
LRvery nymph muy thee here. 


It ie a aigh, dravn out to a lovely, silvery music, lingering on the air, 
gay and tender, a song, if ever one were, for a lover to listen to his 
mistress ainging in د‎ hadowy candle-lighted room to the sound oſ ھ‎ 
harpaichord. And the aame strange, simple and impalpable و٤‎ 
identifying her musie wvith her theme shines out unmistakably in her 





— 
عامہ‎ it رالعسامد ملنطہ‎ liatening to the nightiagle یمم‎ 
———————— وف‎ 


Free مہ‎ thine العظلہد‎ be my ریدمہ‎ 
———— J 


MWhat to me is most amaring is the simplicity with vhiehb 
captures the veritable voice, the authentic thrill. 


she begina. Let لاد‎ be atill 
Muse, thy promise now fulfil 
Sweet, oh eweet, atill aveeter yet 
Can چم‎ words saueh accents ر65‎ 
Canst thou syllables reſine, 
NMelt a sense that shall retain, 
الناگ‎ aome spirit of the brain 
7Twil دا مد‎ ! then change ٤ط×‎ note; 
Let division ahake thy throat... 


There is nothing in it? Lam not sure that there is not everything. 
I can but leave it ہا‎ the delight of others whose جو‎ for poetry فا‎ not 
vholly unattuned to mine. But that the Countess of Winchilses hade 
subtle and instinctive understanding of some of the rarest efſects of 
poetieal musieꝰ seems to me indubitable: and for a sort کہ‎ external 
corroboration of this opinion J would eall دا‎ evidence the fact that for 
عط+‎ musical“ theme of her“ Nocturnal Reverie“ she went un- 
erringly to the lovely antiphon of the ſinal seene of The Merchant ہو‎ 
Venice, ' ہ0‎ auch a night ٭...‎ 

These are the pinnacles of the Countess of Winchilses's poetie achieve- 
ment. “The Sigh,“ and “ The Nightingale“ and“ A Noceturnal 
Reverie“ at least should be in every anthology. And, for yet another 
example of vhat ٤ have called her sense of the nuance, and one that 
has the added interest of sShowing that her preoceupation with the 
elusive was conscious, there are the beautiful lines vhien Wordaworth 
admired and extracted from an unequal poem: 


Deep lines of honour all cun hit, 
Or mark out a superior wit; 
Conaummate goudness لاد‎ can ahow 
And vwhere aueh graces shine helow: 
But the more tender atrokes to trace, 
To expreas the promise of a face 
When but the — of a mind 
۳۰ from an air unripened find, 
Whieh, altering as new momenis⸗ ,“ھا‎ 
The مع‎ or pencil's art deſies; 
VWVhen ſlesh and blood in youth appears 
Polished ععانا‎ vhat our marble wenrs; 
Freeh مه‎ that shade of opening green 
ی۵ — ساد‎ our groves is acen; 
by a harmleas fire 
— tened تا‎ each gay desire; 
٣ touebes would demand 
.ےے,. قفھھط سم میھت شیا‎ 





لب لو ےو عو سے ظا 
کم مر مھ وا مد وت .امم as‏ می لد ہاصططلئلق ‏ 
reminda‏ خطد her main design. In this‏ کہ" 1 toueh,‏ الد daouenh‏ 
any,‏ ا another exquisit minor poet, John Clare. That is only‏ کہ we‏ 
one vould have doubted, that the Countess of Winehilaes is -‏ مد vhat‏ 

minor poet. But major poets are few, and minor poets of مہ‎ delicute 

au individuality are not very numerous. We certainly cannot aſſord 
that a mind مد‎ gracious, and a talent so delightful, should any longer 

be a victim of the iniquity of oblivion. 

same self-xnovledge that is apparent in the sanity of her religion‏ ×ط“ 
is revealed also in her power of detachment from her ovn poetry.‏ 
may‏ عط: far, and‏ ہہ Sometimeæ, it is true, che carries self-depreciation‏ 
auspected rather of seeking to divert criticiosm than of speaking the‏ دحا 
truth from her heart when she declared of some estimable and for-‏ 
gotten eontemporary authoress that she‏ 

Of each sex the two best ذاانع‎ employed 

The اانعاہ‎ to vrite, ihe modesty to hide. 
If anything is dertain upon internal evidence it is that Ardelia مہ نل‎ 
believe that ہد‎ woman ought to دا‎ ashamed of being a writer. Modesty 
vas thrust upon her by م‎ masculine convention. She accepted the 
convention, but she امھ ان‎ like it. And though عطءہ‎ was glad of the 
fact that she had Kept her poetry to herself and her intimates, she does 
not allow it to be thought that عطء‎ was glad of the necessity. 

It is still à great satisfaction to me ſahe wrote in later years], 
that ] was not مہ‎ far abandoned by my prudenee, as out کہ‎ mistaken 
vanity. to let any attempts of mine in poetry show themselves vwhile 
1 lived in such a publie place as the Court, where everyone would have 
made their remarks صہ‎ s versifying Maid of Honour; and by far the 
greater number with prejudice iſ not contempt.” 

FPerhaps, if her verses had been more in accord with the fashion 
of the day, she would not have been so reticent. Although ahe was 
witty. and although she could be quite effectively satirical, she was مہ‎ 
particularly interested in being either. The attitude must have made 
her quite formidable as د‎ young lady صا‎ the society of her day. Wit 
in د‎ woman could be accepted, and returned, if possible, in Ind; but 
ما‎ Inow that a voman could be witty, and yet rather —** kor 
wit, must have been alarming. It called for all Colonel Finch's good- 
hkumoured pertinacity to fight his way past the barrier vhieh × kind 
heart and an original mind had set about themselves. And she for 
her part was quite acutely aware that her mode in poetry was not 
that of the moment. She imagines the fashionable critie objecting. 

On, atun me not with these inaipid dreama, 

The eteroal hueh, the lullaby of عصتی<اہ‎ 

Wnioh atill عذ)‎ cries) their even measures keep 

Tmn طاما‎ the اص عماض‎ the جہدت ہق‎ ٠ث‎ 
Ipaipid dreams is, ٣۷ص‎ precisely, vhat the wits of tovm would have 
oelled her best poetry. ٢ا۰‎ tenuous, intangible beauty vould have 





kne —‏ 1 ان 8ئ 
مسب *— * —— And was a‏ 
-ےھھو or on a calm‏ 
For amooth it lay as it one alngle vave‏ 
NMade all the sen, nor winds that sea could heave.‏ 
knew had been granted.‏ ءطء طمنط× Iæaripid“ ahbove all the prayer,‏ 
of her Petition for an Absolute Retreat“:‏ 
Heaven has shoven‏ را Give me there‏ 
was not good to be alone)‏ — 
رفەصنحہ auited to my‏ و تم انام 
؛ ُاداعغا and‏ ,ٌەموعا 80 
نجس may meihing‏ لاڈ WMo‏ 
Preferred to all the world in me.‏ 
But“ insipid“ꝰ would have been their name for Wordsworth also,‏ 
vhosce genius finally created the taste for the delicate emotional‏ 
simplicity vhich he enjoyed in her work. This simplicity is the sim-‏ 
plicity of diatinctly ۶1۲ emotion. The Countess of Winchilsea's con-‏ 
temporaries were not interested in distinct emotions, but in distinet‏ 
sufficient to make great poetry; but great‏ مز ideas. Neither alone‏ 
poetry was not being written in the Countess of Winchilsea's day.‏ 
Hem, at the best, was authentie poetry of distinct emotion; and that‏ 
vill Ceep it aweet for many years to come.‏ 


J. Mippixrox 77. 


UI‏ (٭ص×‫٭+-ميۃيث٭٭ہ 0ہ 


Bænunanp 5۶۸ Bacx ید مل ہچمدل۔۔'' ! سپ ومحجھل مہ‎ 
nowadays olaim that Nature's main objeetive للا ما‎ 
brains. This is possible, though, as Roderigo said ٥ئ‎ Iago: “٤ * 
)مھ‎ appear.“ LRven صا‎ the ےمد‎ of Man, if her intentions are good, her 
performance leaves much to he desired. So far as we can see, Nature 
is never concerned with the improvement of any species except in مہ‎ 
ſar مھ‎ it is an aid to its preservation. Man being the sole exception 
to this rule he is perhaps e portent of better things. He makes ۲لمممصنط‎ 
ideals which he tries to realize. He makes himself more virtuous in 
relation to an Absolute Goodness طەنط×‎ he himselt has imagined, and 
wiser in relation to an Absolute Wisdom whieh he has imagined also. 
But this seed of greatness hidden in the heart of Man, flowers and 
bears fruit only in a few men مط٭‎ are scattered among the nations. 
1٤ is these men who build مہ‎ a mental civilization of which the con- 
comitant material civilisation is only د‎ pale reflection. For eivilization 
is the child of culture, not its parent. The processes بط‎ whien man 
masters the forces of Nature are discovered mostly through the dis- 
interested pursuit of knovledge by the best men; but their application 
وذ‎ not made by the best men, but by the powerful, the greedy, and the 
,طعقلەد‎ who use these processes primarily for their own benefit. Thus 
perverted, too mueh knowledge and too ĩittle wisdom brings eiviliaation 
crashing dovn, and man has to commence once more. 

The problem of any eivilization is its maintenance; and one of the 
factors against ان‎ is the survival of the fittest.“ If the word 
ſittestꝰ often implies the best,“ the biological phrase, “*the sur - 
vival ہ٤‎ the fittest,“ requires an infinitive after ع۲7 '' .اذ‎ survival oſ 
the ſittest ہا‎ survive“ جز‎ what it means. The fittest, in this sense, 
are the greedy and cunning people who seize on every process out of 
vhieh money can be made. They ,سط‎ as it were, by sceident, build 
up a material ecivilizution, which is only a by-product of their money- 
maling. But the problems raised by à complex civilization become 
too intricate to be solved by greed, and × succession of wars destroyg a 
large number of human beings without either solving the problems ہ٤‎ 
civilization, or bringing any nearer Nature's supposed objective: 
brains. War, in faet, may be regarded as civilized man's suicide in 
despair of solving the problems raised by his ہہ‎ stupidity. 

Bernard Shav, طط‎ his five-night play, suggests that the solution lies 
in mankind willing to live longer. To achieve this قد‎ it is only 
necessary for us to realiae its vital necessity and then to will it intensely; 
the miraele will happen and eivilization will be saved. 

It is easy enough to ridicule this idea (Shaw himself does so in the 
play), but the point is, not whether we could will to live longer, but 
vhether we should become wiser by مد‎ doing. Shaw beleves we 


corramurons —XWX‏ ا رت 


.کم راقلدہ عرت روط کچھ سم ہفحت پ سو 

اط : صا Anciente‏ ہ'×ضطا5 the ease for‏ طنط× upon‏ وعافتماممج ود 

win beeome متام‎ as they grov older; and will مہ ٭‎ unimpair-d th 
vigour کہ‎ mind and body to the end - and you have s ease against 

Anecients already written out جو۶‎ you by Swift. Swiſt's deseript 
کہ‎ the Laputans is very like a literal description of Shaw's Aneien 
vhije the Laputansꝰ pioture of the Struldbrugs, or Immortals, مز‎ suel 
detailed ridicule of the Shavian hypothesis that 1 am tempted 

quote it. But I must not spend space in transeribing a long pasua 
that the reader can easily refer to. In any case the idea at نطڈ‎ 
the aatire is levelled, though د‎ very important one in the Shav 
Pentateuch, is not the most important. And it should be noted th 
Shavw does not suggest that we should اله‎ become wiser by living long 
as he aays that only the best men will begin to live three عقصسط‎ 
yeara. The rest will eventually be exterminated by the long-liv 
The Shavian meaning کہ‎ : We shall الد‎ become wiser by living long 
is in the sense that the extinetion کہ‎ the stupid will be effected by t 
survival of the intelligent. We should then all be wise. Shew 
nothing if not logical. 

The most important idea in this play, upon whioh Shaw rests t 
entire strueture, is one whieh has caused more beating about of brai 
by theologians and philosophers than any other. It is the ides th 
the Universe is divisible into Substance and Spirit, and that Mon 
composed ۶ہ‎ Body and Soul. The desire of the Shavian Ancients 
lose their bodies and become Pure Thought is nothing else than 
desire to realize the doctrine of the immortality of the soul vitho 
the resurrection of the body. And, to me, the ſalsity of this doetri 
(upon vhich modern Spiritualism is based) lies not so mueh in the fa 
that this dichotomy of Body and Soul cannot be demonstrated, ا‎ 
that, carried, as Shaw carries it, to its logieal ceonclusion, it proves بط‎ 
Life is purposeless. “PFor گز‎ liſe in its essence is eternal thought 
as the late A. کا‎ Randall once said, “ از‎ has no motive for beginni 
the process of sensation through matter; having begun it, it has 
motive for discarding the process, and returning to pure thoug. 
again.“ 

then. Shaw believes in this divisibility of Body and Soul.‏ .گا 
pessimist, not an optimist. For it leads him to the co‏ م is logically‏ 
elusion that Spirit hecomes Matter and returns again to Spirit in‏ 
eternal recurrence of terrifying futility. In this play Shav deserts ٢‏ 
Christian values whieh he restated with such inspiration in Hear‏ 
the inspiration and trie‏ بط breax House,“ for he seems to have passed‏ 
to explain it. He thus passed from inspired ſoolishness (for the wiado‏ 
of Christ seems folly to the reason alone) to intellectual foolishnes‏ 
ſoũuy ٥.‏ مز جامنط٭ 

But 1۶ا‎ 1 therefore consider it ٠ہ‎ be inferior to the play طەنط×‎ preoede 
:ا‎ the ſirst part ہ٠‎ “ Back to Methuselah“ contains some very goo 








58 
iunge, قصد‎ the اما‎ part has د‎ fine pieoe ہ٤‎ metorie in the گن منزعحاد‎ 
01006 long apeech. And perhaps this theatrieal woeity had vo 


to rid Shaws mind of disturbing thougieta. For‏ اد in‏ مت ٭ 


it was folowed by“ Saint Joen,“ vwhich ٤ believe to be one of his 


best ۶ 
Jon ۰ت8‎ 


Oun Brerrirns. -To a recent number of the St. Martin's Review, in 
itaelf an admirable little magazine, the literary editor of The Sundaꝶ 
Tmes contributed an article, of which the main argument and the chief 
phrases in my opinion -deserve more attention than they have 
لہ زدءہ<‎ They حم‎ an interesting revelation of the quality of mind 
and the eritical taste of the person who passes judgment on booka in 
one of ہہ‎ great newspapers. My quotations are verbally exaet: 
7 ۷ nensations صدہ‎ bo مد‎ hewildering as that of the newspaper editor vho 
ما‎ aitting at this moment in the deluge vf the new books vhich are pouring ئا‎ 
from the presses for our autumn and winter delight. .. Merely to ۲ہ ۷د“‎ the 
saerried atacka ہ٤‎ booka, vhere novels in jnckets of many colours- Sometimes 
the best part of them -vie with serious works aud ponderous tomes. must make 
him depressed... Morcover, an editor with imagination --and لاد‎ true editors 
possess that quality -imust ۱ع۷)‎ some anxiety lest iie may, perchance, overlook 
aomething that is really ...امم‎ Vet it may he questioned ۱٤ any hook ia not 
ultimately evalunted غد‎ its true worth, though the recognition سی‎ be delayed. 
However come چا‎ there cun he little doubt that hooka whieh have real 
diatinction have دہ‎ good a chance as ever, if not. indeed, × better one... A 
عامجا ٤ہ رٹ‎ vhieli hus luid ہ‎ great vogue lately because it answers to ٤۹۱ 
venturous ſibre in دہ‎ natures. .. Adventure of a soniewvhat different kind, 
hut meaaurable محلد‎ by life, marks some recent books of s ſuct-cum · ſietion 
7 .. Mr. Wolls hus made a great speciality ہ٠۰‎ topical“ subjecta. Thus 
eanteile is aimply د‎ puniphlet ahout عنا‎ general atriice. Again, a very dis- 
tinguished exampie ہ٤ دن‎ type of work will be ſound in Mr. Haroid Nioolaons 
وق‎ People, ,ااعٰاہ‎ with its ſine sense of prose, is  دہطع٭×‎ delight. Another 
auample - targo intervallo vf the عصعصد:‎ sehool دا‎ to be ſound in ×٭‎ new 
.نامدطا‎ .. Bũt to appiy the eighteenthi century Temperament and the erude 
legal methods of tliat generation to people of our ovn day is an unpleasant 
anachroniam vhich has prohably ptuyed itself out. .. On the purely artistie 
alde اہ‎ hooks nothing is ہہ‎ encouraging as the great interest vhieh is being 
displayed in poetry... Let me end by saying that, ſalling in with ھ‎ greater 
aenue otf applied art generally, publishers جو‎ produeing, wit some unfortunate 
oxoeptions, ſar more attractive-looking books than ما شا‎ .. One of the 
most cognate ſentures oſ the present publishing season is the large number of 
faeaimilẽ veprinta of famous worka.. 2 
Taken altogether, عطا‎ hook worid دا‎ improving all along the ne, thodub 
ve gre not produeing masterpieces. But then, mat is true of all 
umsan eetivities at the moment. The level is high, even if the peaks are ۹ 
and far between. 


.لا ×وسلا /ا: What‏ 


has written an introduetion‏ ہ6 Tux Farru. -Bishop‏ ھت 
theEveryman“ translation of Renan's Liſe of Jesus. In his‏ ما 
eseny he brings forward two arguments now, alas, becoming familiar‏ 
intended merely as‏ ءا up-todate Anglican apologetie. This note‏ مز 
diiinterested advice to Christian apologists to drop these argumentas‏ 
ſorthuith. They do harm, not good, to their cause.‏ 





* 





3 
X‏ ——— دو بت سیسات 
.6ت دمہ ignore or‏ 

The eriticism محص:‎ imposing because the disability is represented 
مھ‎ peculiar to historians oſ the life of Jesus; but actually this ümitation 
ما‎ imposed upon all historical writing. The historian's very fallible 
sense of probability“ governs the use of Herodotus or Hansard. 
Nistory that admits the supernatural as a category is simply not hiatory: 
it is poetry, legend, or mythology. To argue that histories of Jesus 
vwhien exclude the supernatural are to be rejected because they do 
violence to the documents طط‎ permissible only to those prepared to 
aocept the documentes as they stand. This Bishop Gore ا‎ not prepared 
to do. He admits that there are discrenancies, and he wants the 
discrepancies removed. This is surely unnecessary. If the super- 
natural is a lawſul category, why not suspend the law of contradietion 
as well, and permit the same event to take place in two different ۰٦۷٤7۶ 
If you are able to regard the miraculous feeding of the 5,000 as ھ‎ real 
event, vhy boggle at a few relutively unimportant contradictions 7 
Bishop Gore should make مج‎ his mind: the choice is simple. Lither 
he must admit a radical eriticism, or reject all criticism vhatsoever. 
There is no middle way ſor an honest mind. 

(2) The second argument aims at ropresenting that Natural Science 
nowadays admits the possibility of the New Testament miracles. Here 
are Rishop Gore's own words: 

Those of us vho مل‎ not share the u priori assumption againet the bility 
اہ‎ the miraculous or superhuinan appéaring in history. reſoice to aeknovledge 
that دہ‎ the side of physienl sciente there is apparent in our days a very wide- 
apread weakening of the dogmatit repudiation of the miraculous. The 
Gumbridge mathematician, Proſessor .7ز‎ V. IIobson... hus gone دہ‎ ſar مد‎ 
1٠م‎ deelare that* if the impossibility (oſ the occurrence of miracles) has been 
aometimes uaserted by the exponents of Natural Science, the صمتادەععد‎ is merely 


a pieoe of ے‎ priori dogmatism, quite incapable of aubatantiation on acientiſſo 
xrounds.“ Seience is, صا‎ faet, mueh more open-minded than is oommonty 


supposed. 

Again, it sounds imposing. Professor Hobson's ohservation .مہ بوژ‎ 
course, quite true. Natural Secience is avowedly based upon the 
observed uniformities of nature; a miraele, being by definition د‎ breach 
of those observed uniformities is, therefore, by deſinition, outside 
the universe of Natural Seience. This obvious truth has مھ‎ bearing at 
all دہ‎ the question of the possibilit, of the New Testament mirseeles; 
hut it tells, with all its weight, against their prohability. In zbort, 
we may begin to attach religious importance to sueh“ عصمنصعنصقہد‎ '' 
دہ‎ the part ہ٤‎ Naturol Seience vhen ve find it treating those miraeles 


لالص۸ ٢ور‏ ئن مم 7 تس ٠‏ 


٠٠ لمطاصم دہ‎ part ot ھا‎ data. It the eventa xeally جا مد ,لمدموصعط‎ 
are reported دا‎ have happened, then they حد‎ of erucial importance to 


Natureal Science. Vet Natural Science completely ignores them. To 
that Natural Seience is now quite ready to admit that the 
(۲ Testament miracles really happened, is to suggest a falsehood. 
Thoueh the ordinary reader may not be able to put his finger دہ‎ the 
fallacy in مہ‎ specious an argument, he knows it is there: and he becomes 
صصق سیت‎ of a religion which resorts to these dubious defences. 


Norn ×م‎ “000 Ausuwuen.“ -The American publishers announe 
that the book is a best seller. This is دم‎ chock ہا‎ me, for I liked the book, 
مه‎ ٢ like autumn, and childhood; as J like youth and walled طعاودل‎ 
gardens, enchantment and summer, birds, ۱۷۲۳۳۰, wind and rain. گت‎ 
things shouid not be made publie, especially in the United 8 
طاءنطم‎ might مم‎ easily have had them in heavenly symphomies, J 
preferred مہ)‎ far as might be) to shut them out. Having مہ‎ proper 
childhood ہہ‎ seclusion, perhaps it (the collective mind of the States) 
likes ما‎ read about them. And even though it sells J refuse to give up 
believing in the book. 

Believing in it means experiencing it, in د‎ peculiarly vivid vay, and 
finding it, not about reality, but of the stuff of reality, and the substance 
under and behind dream. To maintain this fabrie intact seems to me 
the work of a proper human person; to embody it achievement enough. 
Here is a book that puts to play in dramatic relation strange, appealing 
and faith-corroding matters that attack our humble littie wondering 
soul. Vet, if they waste us, it دا‎ not we that are pathetic but the 
eleverer, quieker persons who consent to the waste: the faith-breakers. 
We may seem, at the .قد‎ empty, drab, frustrated, bhut we have not 
broken faith with things. What things 7 Autumn, if you will, and 
blue mist and smoke-trails; bird-sSong and dawn and dusk. All these, 
and more, are empty eggshells to those who have broken faith. 

01 course, faith and loyalty (to those others) are words. The Roddys 
and Julians cannot afford the huge expense of converting them into 
realities; experiential facts. And the Jennifers مط٭‎ could afford it 
للا‎ not. There remains a forlorn and loving human psyche more ٤" 
suaceptible to beauty and pain. It must مع‎ through its pain-bearing 
مد‎ it بصدہ‎ happy if it ean spread its perceptions on a seroll vhere they 
ہہ ٤ہ 6م ٭ ہہ‎ poignant and perishing modern world. That 
is my experience of Miss Lehmann's book, and J yield to an inner 
pressure to ۳۳1٤٤ it down. Ifind there the germ لہ‎ '' answers“ not وہ‎ 
dusty as those in vogue. H. C. Taacv. 





ہو 





ےا جھنصوسکیجچتہ: جہ .×00 


we ط×٣ a senarate reprit‏ ضھڑ AbpIEMCE.At‏ وک ح۱ر عہت:”تعوجعہ 
net) of one of the most masterly briet eriticiss ot Shakes-‏ ة6 .920 : 3متقمں 
Shakes-‏ دہ The Infiuenee of the Audience‏ “ صہ vritien the escay‏ ےم peare‏ 
Drama contributed by Dr. Robert Bridges to the Stratford edition‏ و۷ یح 
ot Makespeare exacetly twenty years ago. Sinoe the main driſt of the argu-‏ 
رحدت ment has ĩong aeemed to us convineing. ×۰۰ will resume it as brieſly as we‏ 
Bridges' orm words.‏ ×ط latgehy in‏ 

Ve ounnot (he argues) account for the prevalence of bad jokes and ob- 
aoenitles in Shakespeare except on the supposition that he was willing to 
play dovn to his publie. We may go further and argue that certain 85ند‎ ۵9۰ 
vhieh are now offensive to our sensibility, were, in Shakespeare's time, 
demanded of a dramatist vho would fully arouse the feelings. “ To order ھ‎ 
feliow creature to be burned alive صا‎ one's presence argues iron nerves, and 
the people ۶ہ‎ the sixteenth century being possessed of this sort of ctupidity, 
Shalespeare knew that he must reckon لاہ‎ it.“ Again, apart from physical 
horrora and brutalities ۶ہ‎ ceonduet, we are chocked ہا‎ the readiness with vhich 
ofſences of the first rankx are sometimes overlooked and pardoned (e. x., 
Angelo's in Measure). The explanation ۶ہ‎ this is that Shakespeare toox 
advantage of ھ‎ moral bluntness in his audience, and vhere his plot demanded 
a dificult reconeiliation, he boldly accomplished it. So that we pass from 
mere concession to the audience“ and discover“ Shakespeare taxing 
advantage of their stupidity.“ This is evident in Macheth: in the latter the 
veiled confusion of motive is so well managed that it must be regarded as ہ‎ 
devioe intended to escape observation. 

That the main conception of the play is magniũcent is amply proved by the 
efſeots obtained; but they are none the less procured by د‎ deception, د‎ berty 
ot treutment or ھ‎ '' diahonesty.“ vhioh is purposely blurred. The nuturalnesa 
ءا‎ merely this, that in nature we cannot weigh or kKnov all the motives and 
apringa ہ٤‎ aetion, and thereſore ve are not shoeked at not being able ہا‎ under- 
ainnd Macheth: the diſiculty indeed is one main souree of our pleasure, and is 
intended to be so: but this is not nature in the sense of being ausceptihle ot 
the aame analyais as that by whioh the assumptions ۶ہ‎ seienee would investigate 


The interest in a Shakespearean tragedy lies chieſſy in the hero's conduet, 
and is greater مہ‎ his eonduet aurprises vhile ĩt aatisſies: and from the constitution 
ot thinga it is لب اکنا‎ to imagine a character or personality vhose actions shall 
he at once consistent and surprising. The extreme of virtue may surprise; 
hbut Shakespeare never chose to depict men of vhom the world مد‎ not worthy. 
Then there is the extreme of vice; and Shakespenre has surprised us vlib 
this in Iago and others; and he has aurprixed us, vuccessfully or not, vith 
monsatrous forms of special qualities in Timon and Coriolanus: but to sustaim 
aurprise in a worthy hero ےط‎ has sometimes had recourse to devices vhieh ate 
intẽnded to baulk —— In order to attain the aurprising, he will risk or 
even sacrifice the logieal and conaistent; and as such a flaw, گا‎ were percelved, 
vould ruin the interest, ےط‎ is ready vith abundant means to obsecure ihe incon- 


The general æcope of Dr. Bridges' argument فا‎ manifest in this paccage; 
turaily he is indignant with those vretehed beings vho can never 
their chare in preventing the greatest poet and dramatist ےہ‎ the 

worid from being the greatest artict.“ But that ia, perhapa, دہ‎ hard دہ‎ tho 





تضسص بیر ج ‏ ا و 


 ائتلسارعاکمم‎ auen. ومیعططامدمد ہی مشہ چو یی مہہ‎ 
یعضطا‎ to vrite 1×× سی ےت ز مدعظتا ہا‎ — 
ٹہ فولزمود+ا عصدہط حوجددعلھطا5 غعطا: لہ‎ the worid. 
ما‎ an excellent and more detailed “دہ چدددہ‎ Sholcespeare's Charvoteriu 
tion (New ؛ ہ۶‎ Maemillan) Professor Stoll, of Mnnesota, drives hom 
Dr. Bridges argument; and he quotes an anonymous eritie vho vrote 

Shakespeare دہ‎ long ago as 6 : 
—— 

partioular Talent we studyꝰ d more to work u and moving Qreca 

hie chiet جتان 50۴0۴ و مه مھ ,صز گمامصمی)‎ Pasclons strongh 


atunces to 
۶اءمصلرز [٭ ہلمح ئا‎ more to mis man عءط‎ ۵ئ٥‎ to mme ×ہ حصوہء5(‎ Methoos vneren 
he brought his Characters into those Circumstances. 


And essentially the same judgment was passed ہا‎ Remy de Gourmont 
Je مئاد‎ qu'il a eu moins d'intentions profondes بسن‎ ne lui suppos 
et qu'il g'attardait moins à la vcritéâé psychologique qu'aux surpriges o 
l'action.“ ا“‎ 

Wnen ×٢ have such eritical minds حد‎ Remy de Gourmont and عفن ×ط‎ 
in agreement, we may he sure that we are not far from the trutn. Mr. Bernar 
Shav, whose judgment on sueh matters is not to جناطبینا ءطا‎ esteemed, is of th 
aame persuasion. Professor Stoll's brilliant murshalling of the eviden 
clenches the argument. We may take the main fact as establighed. Vlu 
conclusions shall we draw from 7 

It miꝑht be said that Shaltcespeare was primarily a dramatist. But vht 
do we mean by“ primarily“ ۶ He was more essentially د‎ poet. That 
obvious; but گت‎ external corroboration is required, it is to be ſound in آ٭‎ 
ſact that the only works vhich he deliberately published over his own nam 
were the Venus and the Lucrece. 

By saying that Shakespeure was essentially a poet J do not mean tha 
if قوط عط‎ heen a free agent, he would not have been × dramatist. Quite کا‎ 
.جو وہ‎ Drama is the highest فدہ‎ ſullest form of poetry. Shakespea 
would have heen د‎ dramatist without aà doubt, but less of a melodramatis 

But Shakespeare was not a free agent. He had made up his mind, ٭‎ 
reasons that will he obvious to anyone vho has glanced into the bas ſon 
of Eliabethan Bohemina, that he must عطا‎ successful: he must put money 
his purse and ائنا‎ himself out of the gutter whieh gaped مم‎ horribly besi 
the plebeian man of letters in his day. The only way ہ٤‎ escape was ٤آ‎ 
popular theatre; and not to write ſor it merely, but to act in it, and not 
act in it merely, but to own it. We have to remember that it was اس اہ(‎ 
Dryden's day that it was poscible -and even then barely poscible جوا‎ 
vriter دا‎ make a living by the sale of his hooka. The alternatives heſo 
Shakespeare were the patronage of the aristocracy, or the popular theatr 
Tht Sonnets seem to chow pretty plainly that patronage had failed Shate 
peare badly: we may guess that the bitter experience made resolute 
deceision. 

He became a man of the Rlizabethan theatre. And this he became تمہ‎ 
pletely: henceforward he publiched nothing, not, ۲ think, because the be 
ot his plays acemeũ to him unworthy, but beeause it :د۰‎ against his intereat 
a man مط٭‎ had, more completely than any other writer, identiled himu 
vith the theatre. His business now was to للگ‎ the house. That he did ھ‎ 
trust his oun powers ſor this دا‎ ampiy choum by the strange, but ٭د‎ 
sumueienthy regarded, ſaet that he did not invent د‎ alagle plot eave ۔۔جوم‎ 









3 


ا ٭کھتا م کامھ یمم ورودھ for‏ عصمحعہ× there are good‏ جاملاد کموضم صت کہ مار 
فمفسو مت to helong to‏ ٭×ط the popular andienoe at all,‏ ت امدوکہفاتد یتر 

ا۱ مصددہد فامتم invent any‏ مھ Shalecpeare did‏ چم مج patronage. Tue‏ ۶ر 
روہ لمناڈ کہ It wos not oarelescness or laxineaa: a man‏ ۱ مصلطاحع بد مہ 
چعھا قد not darelees‏ ما the time, he‏ کہ عصمہ چکھا may get eareless and‏ م٣‏ 
te dme. The reaton ۸ that he did not feel eafe in inventing plota.‏ ات 
٭زا:1ء belleve that his unaided inventions wouid be dramatioay‏ امد aiã‏ متا 
emough to All the house; and he was taking no riaxs. ( Probably he had taxen‏ 
see, and learned his learon.) No matter vhat‏ تلعطد them onoe or twioe, as we‏ 
he must be dramatically eſſeetive. So he appropriated tried and fool-‏ ,مد 
proof actions, and created persons and poetry. From that ourious method‏ 
arise nearly all the insoluble psyehologieal problems of the Shakespeare plays.‏ 
Sueh s method, though necessary, must have been extremely painful to the‏ 
the Sonnets that he had‏ صا not admit that the ery‏ للاہ voet. Some people‏ 
thoughtaꝰ -terrible phrase -Vsprings from this aelt· violation‏ د۷ہ gored his‏ 
of his ovn genius; Jam sure it does; nor can the plain ſense of Sonnet CII‏ 
be avoided.‏ 


۰ ً 


a 


O for my aalte do you with Fortune chide, 

The guiſty goddess of جو‎ harmful deeds, 

That ان‎ not better ſor my life provide 

Than publie means vhieh public manners breeds. 


vortunately the evidence of his inward ehafing is not really precarioua. The 
aoene with the First Player in Hamlet -Dr. Bridges is the only eritie 0۳ 
vho has made proper use of it -hows vhat he auffered دا‎ worlang for the 
Flixahethan theatre. 

Evidently the First Player's speech, * The rugged Pyrrhus...“, eomes 
from an early play hy Shakespeare. It is generally supposed to be a burlesque 
or parody; but the notion is silly. To Dr. Bridges it is as obvious as it was 
to Fleay, that those lines are early and quite serious Shakespeare. I مع‎ a 
Uttle further and suggest that the epilogue to Troilus and Oressida (also 
never played) was the epilogue to the play from whieh they were taken. 
The play“ حم‎ never aeted; or, لا‎ it was, not above once. ... It was ۶ب‎ 
ما‎ the general.“ The Shakespeare of 1600 is detached about his youthful 
disaster; he can smile about it, though rather bitterly. But it is obvious 
that he still thought those lines were good. He was right. They are imma- 
ture, absurd in parts, but very fine. The person vho thinke them ridiculous 
ما‎ ridiculous himselt᷑; he متا‎ ×× nothing ساد‎ blank verse. Perhaps we may 
چعہ‎ that here ٢٢ have a glimpse of the youthful tragedy he wanted to (and 
did) write; علئطہ‎ Titus is the luind of tragedy he had to vrite, until he learnod 
ما‎ aubmit to and overcome the grim necessities of the Elizabethan theatre. 

Be that as it may, the acenes in Hamlet do certainly reveal the atrain to 
طەنطہ‎ Shalespesre submitted himself in pursuit of respectability and a ۳۴ھ‎ 
houae in Stratiord. People vho condemn him for it have never Inovn 
mat it is و‎ be poor. That Shakespeare ehose this way دا‎ proot᷑ ۶ہ‎ his pro- 
found sense of reality: he would be less than Shaltespeare had he not ohosen 
it. Andtthough ۲ می‎ imagine, طا××‎ Dr. Bridges, that had he chosen other 
viae, he might have written even ſiner plays, it seems دا‎ me much more 
prohable (as I think it appeared to Shakespeare himselt) that he would not 
have Uved long enough to vrite them. 

J. M. 35038. 





ANTI SPENGCLER 


Adrian Stoſxes. ( egan Paui) ۳۰۰ d. aet.‏ ×ط ,۳۳۳۰.۰ صدد ‏ د مہ8 
ناگکھ .64 .128 By Henri Mascis. (Faber & Gwyer.)‏ .مہ۲۲ کہ Daruos or‏ 


Vyndham Lewis. (Qhatto & Vadus.)‏ رط .سنگل ×.تہ٣م‏ ۳۲۳ ویر عم” 
As. net.‏ 


it is anti-Spenęler.‏ مقاددا one vord vhich oould unite these three‏ ما ٭٭×عط گ2 
M. Maaais and Mr. Lewis attack him openly. As for Mr. Stoxes, would‏ 
be more true to aay that Spengler is against him than he against Spengler.‏ 
muoeh opposed to what this German‏ دہ just‏ ما Dut all the aame he‏ 
defence of the aims and hopes of‏ د is‏ عامصدطا are the others. His‏ مد for‏ 41 صماہ 
the modern artist.‏ 

But it only we remain true to Modern Art, مہ‎ poor as yet, مھ‎ slov at ſinding 
a vay forvward from the wall that divides us یں‎ the past, if only we tranaform 
thoae emotions - they are the greater ones - vhich it cannot house into a حاائظ‎ 
صا‎ the future of Art and of manicind, and !مہ‎ attempt in vain -for it is صا‎ vain — 
ہا‎ ſix them onto some old and rusty hook, then it will come, this new lyricism, 
فلط‎ final answer to ے‎ completed sphere —* prosaie values. 
Nothing could be more directly opposed to the thesis advanced in the Decline 
ہ٥٠‎ Weei. 
Until now (aays Spengler) we have been free to hope from the future vhat 
ve would. Wnhere ihere are no facts, feeling reigns. Henceforward it 2 
be the duty of everyone to realise, ہ٤ اس‎ things, vhat جح‎ happen and 
vhat oonsequently will happen. 
And he goes دہ‎ to maintain that, though many possibilities are open to modern 
man, others are deſinitely exeluded -and among the excluded poesihilities 
are a great painting and ھ‎ great musie. Those ٣طم‎ ineline tovaxds Mr. 
Stoles a optimism will find in him a spirited apologist. His writing seeks to 
oonvinoe lyrically. He renounees precision, and his book needs cunsequently 
a very aympathetio reader for it to “ا‎ intelligible. 
Greex harmony had to give way to a bloodahot experimentalism. 7 
hermony vas too conſined. But now our vistas are endless. At long last 
ve have fought elear of the precise, but only because we have followed 1٤ to a 
death اد‎ vhieh we renounce the deſnite, deſinitely. 

7۶ (5×. Stokes ſails to understand the case againſst modern art, M. Masais 
faila no less ہا‎ understand that anything may be said against reason, and he 
eomplains bitterly“ that instinet is everywhere denying ٠ہ‎ intelligence its 
primacy.“ His Deſence of ihe West is really more a جا تلتہ‎ arms than a true 
defenee. The West vhieh has to be defended is, of course, the civillaation 
کہ‎ the Uatin and the Catholice mind. The enemy is an Atiatie menace, acting 
20× the most part via Germany and Russia. Being thoroughly anta-German, 
he ما‎ naturally anti-Spengler. The whole ۶ہ‎ Spengleriam he condeives to 
be intimately related ط×‎ a general feeling of deteat and war-guilt, and 
the desire for aome apiritual retaliation. 

—— کسی ہو بر سے بھتا 

innovators. . It was her ovn intellectusl revenge that the Gernuny ٭ ۶ہ‎ 

penier چماعلددد می۳‎ ٤ ,٭جومے>ٗ‎ and her ſirst eare م۳۵‎ to overthrou the values 
tat vould ascure to France a too evident cupremacy. 

M. فاس5(‎ has oollected ہ‎ number of quotations from German vriters مہ‎ hear 

out his eontention. He دا‎ a vide reader, and ×ط‎ quotes aptiy. But though 





M. مئمف5(‎ is an optimist مط×‎ on hehalf of rational Cathollolem, belleves 
alao in* endless vistas.“ Upholding the prerogative of reason, his eampaign 
ما‎ neoesarily directed against any مط٭‎ dare to question it. 

A new revelation - that is the common theme ۶ہ‎ the innumerable thoories 
put forward by Germanism and Slaviam in their olaims to the hegenony of 
عطا‎ future worid. 

And ۵ little further ؛ دہ‎ 

Ixrationality 1ہ‎ this xind is gin ſitable to the aavage 8 tes of 
raees in مت ملعا‎ do ٤ — کس ا‎ ot it سو سج کا‎ loose 
all the more 1۳ their insubordinate forces. 

Here he brings us to the real issue. As a matter of ۸9۲ every foree ia 
insuhordinate. Energy tends to discharge itselt in every direction; ۵6 
ععل :دہ‎ to dominate all others. There is no use saying energy ought to be 
auhservient to reason. The reason must he suſſiciently developed, ×ط‎ energy 
aumciently attenuated. And the tragedy - and it دا‎ part of the tragedy آہ‎ 
all life - is that when reason does get the upper hand there is no arresting 
؟ہ‎ the progress. The reason satill develops; the energy still diminishes. 
Roergy, however, فا‎ an essential component ۶ہ‎ life, so that the ultimate 
viotory of reason دا‎ apt ہا‎ he the ultimate victory of death. Despite all he 
ہ,وتچدہ‎ Massis has perhaps an instinctive understanding of this ا٦س.‎ He 
æpealea the language of age addreseing itself to youtn. He would 'عالزڈ‎ to anub; 
he spealts with superiority: 

Notions lile these were bound to inspire les vho are atill 
vho لاہ‎ posaess the acridness of harbarian —E ۴۱٣۸ the یدالاتم٦‎ ———— 
the oentre of gravity of a new humanity. 

And vhen he brushes aside the danger, he is not very eonvincing: 

Does not hisſtory teach us other things besides acepticiam ? It shows us 
that the only soecleties to perish are those vhieh ne the conditions ۶ہ‎ all 
liſe and all Iherty, the permanent rules of safety and means of deſence. 

The only aocieties ہا‎ perich Has history chown M. Massis many societies 
vhieh have !مہ‎ perished ۶ 

And M. دندعملا‎ bars the one door through vhioh at any rate a certain 
opthnism وا‎ legitimate. Identieal as his intereſsts are with Catholleiem, he 
ما‎ hound to repudiate the most formidable assets of a late eivilisation. Assum- 
وط‎ a young and barbario people to be menacing Rurope, the نقصمہ‎ ء٤‎ will be 
between inapired وط‎ disorganised youth and caleulating, organised, material- 
جناما‎ age. Maasis wants neither* the barbarism that has the amell of the 
machine“ nor“ the barbariam that has the amell of the forest.“ Here he 
goes altogether vwrong. There is no barbarism of the machine. Materialiam 
ما‎ far more closely related to decadence. It ءا‎ impossible to a truly barhario 
people. But ve must not forget that the West that he is deſending فا‎ the 
منتمفات‎ Church. Materialiam can, of course, hring no اعدم‎ to that. 


— ——— loathe these dilettante games. We are تصم ج1‎ 
authentio But there is no veritable unity vithout an اہ‎ ve becis 
that the intelligence alone can furnish. 
And مفاہ عط‎ very oddly: 

Tradition دا‎ impotent to motivate our ehoioe, or to determine us of neoescity. 


For tradition, in the form of dogmsa, is the only thing he has to receommend. 
A * reasonable ſaith“ is not a creative work. It is reasonable inasmuoh 
مھ‎ it ھا‎ generally reasonable to obey. 

Aocording to Mastis“ the Catholie Church ءا‎ the sole یمم‎ capable of 
restoring true civilisation.“ And this eivilisation is ultimately to inelude 
both the Taat and the West. 

We صا‎ not vhen nor hov the unon desired by Christ will be realised. 
LBut it auffioes that He has vlshed for it to be realised. And if we must restore 
the integrity of our Europe and deſend it against everything that is threatening 
it, ۱۲ ia مھ‎ that the ——* may be intaet, whenoe will اجماہ‎ the miscionaries 
vno الام‎ extend the Kingdom 1ہ‎ God to the conũnes ۶ہ‎ the worid. 
Christ's vichesl The most difieult thing of all about Defence of ihe West 
is to imagine that Christ could have wished it written. It is ſar from being 
a charitable book. 


It ھا‎ quite obvious that Mr. Lewis must come into conſiict with Spengler. 
For Mr. Lewis is a painter, whereas Spengler is muech more closely and 
insatinotively related to munie. 

The main منامتعاممععہ‎ of the Time-mind from the outset (says Lewis) 
has been a hostility to what it calls the“ apatialiing“ process کہ‎ a mind not 
a Time-mind. It is this“ چمنعالمنادمہ‎ '' capacity and instinet that it every- 
vhere aasails. In its place ذ٤‎ would put the Time-view, the qux. It asks us 
ہیا — ٠د ما‎ specie temporis. It is the eriticiam of this view, from the 
——55 — مت ینا‎ plastie or visual intelligence, that 1 am aubmitting to the publio 


It is true that Spengler, German and musical as he is, is on one ماد‎ ot tho 
truth. But does it serve any purpose علم ما‎ the other side and contradiet 
him ۶ Mr. Lewis, however, forsees this objection: 

All that حصےدھ‎ to me to contradiot or threaten those thinga ſthat have most 
meaning for me] I will do my best to modity or to deſeat, vhatever ۲آ‎ aee 
that favours or agrees with those things T ام‎ gupport and do my bett to 

In consequenee, ۲ تاعجاہ‎ certainly be guilty of injustiee, the 
tenn injustioe of the opposites.“ But how ean ve evade our destiny 
اھر ہہ اس‎ ——— 
8 
ےڈ‎ 


more negative, any greyer, than an or ? Do‏ ہمہ is an and‏ سط 
murlo or painting ꝰ Perhaps each one of us must choose (or, if you preter,‏ 
he nearer. But is the philo-‏ للاہ pole he‏ طمنطہ ٥7 him) to‏ صصومطہ ‏ جا vil‏ گا 
single pole ۶‏ د chould revolve around‏ گنا الہ maintain that‏ دا aopher‏ 


شا 


tisaue.“ mys the phyaioliogiet‏ آلدہ WVnat you‏ ہسومست سا متعمل مات کسی 
othing but prooen-movement, t, change, cyeles ot oreation‏ وا to him,‏ 
آندم دہ and destruotion.“ Then oomes the chemist behind him. “ WVnt‏ 
he ſays in turn, *is only the grouping ہ٤ ——jù—ͥ————‏ ' مم ٭ہ٭ح 
again the grouping of atoms.“ Thua the fluæ of becoming has agnin been‏ 
of things. Then, however, comes yet another, the‏ یہن reduoed to the‏ 
physioiſt. Things!“ he cries, * Atoms things! To me an atom is energy‏ 
دہ مع it may‏ ط× vhirlvind, a cosmos in terriſie activity“ ... and‏ و 
their discuscions do not cupply‏ طط indeſinitely. It is true that scientiſts‏ 
neatly arranged stage-dialogue as this. But this is vhat their‏ طددہ us with‏ 
and Werden.‏ جاک atandpoints amount to, vhen they are led alternately by‏ 

There مھ طز‎ use wanting being or becoming. For they are both a port of 
the actuality of lifſe. Modern science, in its analysis of matter, ةنومم٣‎ 
aubstance in motion, and then again motion in the subſtance -these two 
always hand in hand and inseparable. To vindicate the gtandarda of being 
that is bhoth legitimate and useſul. But to deny those of becoming, to attaek 
every manifestation of the Time-mind -thot does not seem to ٭علدا‎ us any 
further. Time and Western Man مز(‎ frantly د‎ hook of destructive oriticiem 
as its Anal paragraph proclaims: 

1٤ has not heen with any view to promoting a theory of my ovn,. 50۷۷۵۷۵۶۰ 
that I undertook the writing of this ای‎ but only to د ترجہ‎ falriy detalled 
— ہ٤‎ the prevalent time doetrine. To apecity further or even و‎ outlne 

he partieular beliefs that are explicit صا‎ my eriticism would require another 
ناد‎ That I propose soon to publiah. 

We must wait for the promised hook to appear before we صد‎ really gauge 
the value ۶ہ‎ Lewis's spatial philosopyy. In the book beſore من‎ he does 
not give us muehn to go upon. Nor does he tell us anything particular about 
time; and he deals more with vestern men than with Western Man.“ In 
these pages,“ he says, ءط ک‎ patializing instinct of man is eelebrated.“ But 
the celebration consists almost entirely of head-hunting. At that, of course, 
Mr. Lewis excels. It is quite amusing to see Miss Gertrude Stein reduced 
ہا‎ a variant of Miss Anita Loos, though the bearing of that دہ‎ the matter 
in hand is not so easy to see. A good many pages are devoted to her and 
دہ‎ great many more to Mr. James Joyee, whose Vlueses is also ٌەەمماہ‎ as a 
time· hook. Having dealt with these two and طاا٭‎ Mr. 22 Pound, he 
oontinues: 


But 16154 to کت‎ a book that would entirely fulſil all the requltements. 
مھ‎ a (3٥١۲٢ paradi کا‎ 10× my criticisem of عط‎ '' time“-·motion aehool, it would 
not be ما‎ VUhissaes that 1 6 83 I should مع‎ to another literary +ماته 5م‎ 
صدننادج‎ namely,. hiatory; Ionould فم۸‎ in Spenglers Decline of the Mert 
2-7 perſeet model ot — a time · book should نا‎ 


Then he proceeds to the attack: 
To demonatrate eflectively the true character of Spengler's hook الام‎ — 
almosat as mueh spade as ۷٥ devoted to ٭دء:::ا0‎ And certainly as a 
it deser ves it far less. اک خسار ما‎ ——— 007, 
صا چیم عط بط‎ vhich it فا‎ abhle to reyeal, as no other time عاممطا‎ oouid, the ſat )و تھ‎ 
Babby heart ot this philoronhy. It so teems and swarnis vith that 
I have been attacking. it is مھ‎ picturesequety“ provooative,“ ام من ا1‎ 
۰: امومع‎ ofſers itself in redundant گاءہ‎ exxposure, that the ٣۷۷ 
امصنومہ (صطا /0۶] عجہ ومحرموھویں عامافت‎ Bureĩy the god that is غبت‎ enemy ہ٤‎ the 


* رھ رہ 
* دی وٹ 


ححصہ ×× ہی — 


غعطا to — au Uls, o‏ ہگ ادہ1 یں مٹھا ا1 کت 
ĩ uer — 5‏ فا ٣عط‏ 1۶ — 
ao 8‏ 
لی سا نے نت تھے یں 
Naturally the heavy, very German,‏ . للمم:د Ten he proceeds to quote and‏ 
ather eloudy and thunderous language of Spengler, vhen translated and‏ 
particularly easy to ridicule. And then Spenglera‏ ما ereft ot its native ease,‏ 
means vithout its inconsistencies. He was so torn between‏ مھ hy‏ ما hNosophyy‏ 
modern TDurope,‏ ژہ world of hard reality, vhieh he felt to be the destiny‏ × 
مہوت 371 he had inherited from‏ طەلطہ ad the thought and language of musie‏ 
Goethe that his pages are often the battlefields of rival aympathies. At‏ قھ 
moment he preaches the practical modern Tatsachenmenseh, in the next‏ ٥أ5ت‏ 
destiny (Schicksalgidee). Vet vhat‏ ۶أ coombats causality vith the idea‏ 
necessity mean to this modern“ man of fact,“ vhat ean they‏ قصد an destiny‏ 
causality 7‏ ۷ا aean‏ 
Mr. Lewis, however, does not occupy himself with Spengler's ahort-‏ 
perſect -the perfect fool.‏ ما omings. Tor him Spengler‏ 
with 8 would be ahsurd. Vou eannot‏ دو that I‏ ج: To‏ 

or with — as —— vou can merely point out و‎ ۳۶ —8 


—— reasons for their üpasms, and if you have te patience وو‎ ۲ have — 


——— —— ورام دا اہ ماج ہر جن 


paseage: 

Abain the hatred of exterioriration is vell brought out in these vorde of 
Spenglers : -All that has been said about مھت‎ in seientiſic وملوموملار‎ 
ا صد  ججمامق7موج‎ phyeies -the supposed answer د ما‎ question that had ۷ء‎ 
never have been asiced, —& vhat is time —touches not at any polnt ان‎ 
)دید‎ iteelt. hut only a aputially forwmed, representative hantom.... 

Xou —2— never to ask, even, vhat time is, 10: it is ineſſable, you aee. It is 

anecret the Holy ot Noles ۶ہ‎ ٥ 275۵۸۶-608, ete., اد٥‎ 

5 a matter of fact, in the abused paseage, Spengler means something 
erfecthy deſinite and understandable. In somewhat the same sort of way 
me might دا اہہزماہ‎ the question -ohut is nothing? on the grounds that 
iothing ۔ ۱اصا اماز‎ Change is probably the nearest we can get to any palpable 
ealisation of time. In practice our language leaves us no choice but to use 
ꝛe verb ہا‎ be in juxtaposition to the word change, but philosophically there 
something utterly inharmonious between them. Change is a sort of eclipso 
* land.alide of being - perhaps even a death ہ٤‎ being. ۲٦٢۷ہ‎ we think 
ime is, we are thinlung really of duration, whieh is not really time at ,لته‎ 
جہ‎ being measured against time. 

ا٤ طہ‎ imagine if we ean ہ‎ perfect thing“ isolated in جم مےععوہ‎ absolute 
ding, in whiehn there are مھ‎ processes whatever going on. Has time any 
aenning here? None whatever. It, the thing, simply is. There are no 
ninutes and مد‎ hours. Duration ما‎ there, but indistinguishable from being; 
vithout measure, ſor there is nothing to measure it against. Now let 
د‎ imagine that thing to be مھ‎ longer perfeet thing. Let it beoome eonseious 
XI may be allowed the word) of the bombardment of its atoma. At onee 
ange is there; timo ما‎ in the eld. Duration ean nov be measured قصدت) صا‎ 
atomio puleations. But is duration any more there han it ء10 یہ‎ ۶ 

I cahould perhaps ask pardon for this digresclon. But I قلامطء‎ Lke to 
onvinoe ,جا‎ Lewis that it ھا‎ after all more interesting و‎ take Spengler 
eriouihy than to apit upon him. ERnough, however; Mr. Lewis has promiaed 
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BEEITHOVEN As 0 


Bxxrnovntn: A Curricai. Srupy. By J. V. N. Sullivan. (Cape). ٠. 
net. 


To Mr. Sullivan Beethoven is e hero, the hero. In his opinion Beethoven 
attained a harmony of experience and دہ‎ inward üllumination مہ وھ مہہ‎ 
other man has attained. In مہ‎ far as Beethoven was a musician and ia 
generally aonovledged to have heen the greatest of musicians, we صہہ‎ agree 
that his spiritual experience was beyond that of other musicians (though, 
surely, Handel deserved at least a proæpime accessit in this order). But Mr. 
Sullivan asserts Beethoven's absolute superiority in spiritual 
ver all men. This seems a dubious, لا‎ not an unintelligible assertion. In 
the nature of the case it cannot be supported by evidence; anid nothing صا‎ 
Me. Sullivan's description عط ۶ہ‎ “ spiritual content“ of Beethoven's latest 
مہ‎ indicates that this content is without parallel in the works of other 
men. For instance, deseribing the culminating Grõsse FPuge, he writes — 

7To be منللاہ‎ to auffer in order to ereate; to realire that ہ'مدہ‎ greation neoesei· 
tates one's sufſering, that suſſering is me greatest oſ God's giſts, is almoat to 


reach a myatical solution of the problem ہ٠‎ evil. . Vet except صا‎ terms ot 
this kind, we cannot represent to ourselves the cpirituai content of the ںر(+6‎ 


Fuge. 
But not a few great artists, great philosophers and great saints have reached 
this solution (it it is e solution). Beethoven may be unique in that he 
expressed it in musie; he is certainly not unique in having reached it. 
No doubt Mr. Sullivan is struggling with the ineſſable; but we ظمام‎ he 
hod atruggled a little harder. His book makes the impression of having 
been مہا‎ easily written for its subject. To be eonvineing or illuminating it 
needed to be supported at every turn ہا‎ comparisons and analogies. For 
apiritual — and spiritual victory are not peculiar to one man, they are 
oommon to all great Spirits. By regarding Beethoven as an isolated 
Mx. Sullivan diminishes the significance he ءا‎ anxious to ےمد‎ 
ſor him. As represented in this book Beethoven appears as, aay, à posrible 
equrvalent آہ‎ Blake. That ,ما‎ indeed, no small thing to be; but Mr. Sullvan 
obviously meant Beethoven to appear, as perhapa he is, مو‎ greater than a 
HMalte, or even than a Michael Angelo or à Shakespeare. In this he has 
falled, perhape through the inherent diiſtculty of the attempt, perhapea 
through a fallure to realise, to دعلحد‎ actual in his ovm imaginative experiente, 
the aæpiritual progreas he elaims to discern in Beethoven. 


ط70( ٭ ۲۱۳۱/78 


No task مد‎ straitly proves ہ‎ malerꝰs akill as the ۱٢ portrayal صمحصمطظط ۶ہ‎ 
beings. Originally, ] wrote realistic portrayal, bhut the vord vas not just. 
Don Juaun is ہ‎ ſine piece of realism, but here, as in all aatirical poetry, the 
macterial فا‎ twisted to ſit the ironie intention; hence, the portrait ما‎ Ighted 
from one ide only. Again, in Brovning's monologues the elemente are all 
from life, but limited to those ſew that build up the central drama. We are 
aeeking in poetry the people who are presented simply and eompletely — 
not, ہا‎ be sure, with the indiscriminate inclusiveness of ۰ photograph, but 
rather with the selective inclusiveness of good painting. For it tanda ہا‎ 
reason that there must be composition. 

01 course in dramatie poetry- in the works of Shakespeare and Molière, ×ط‎ 
iatance we And many sueh persons, but rarely elsewhere. VIIon has 
erented them, and Chaucer; Herrick gives a good aelt. portrait مد‎ well as a 
gentle طماءاہ‎ of Prudence Baldwin; Thomas Hardy draws in his mantle of 
thunder and eloud to chelter an occasional group. These individuals sum- 
moned by poetry from the fleld or the tovn without being given د‎ ohance 
ما‎ smooth their hair, brusch their shoes, or assume any“ significant“ attitude 
vhatsoever, are most cherished bhecause they are مہ‎ ſew, most touching, 
because they are مد‎ unprepared for entrance into literature. Once in ع‎ vhile 
عنعطا‎ company ineludes the poet himself -Villon, or the Priest Layamon, 
vho lovingly turned the leaves of books. 

The علغما‎ of xzummoning them is so diffleult that most poets have chunned 
it altogether. And indeed, the Romantie spirit, essentially egoiſtie, vhieh 
is an unconseionable time a-dying in our poetry, is uncongenial to this sort 
ہ٤‎ humaniam; its nearest approneh being sentimentalism. Poor Wordsworth 
disaaipated his powers in trying د‎ fashion مد‎ alien to his nature and his time; 
vhereas Keats, Coleridge and Shelley, ignoring it altogether, gathered the 
laurels. The people of Romantie poetry are merely moods ہ٤‎ the poet 
himself embodied in the appropriate myth. Even Me. Masefield's frenzied 
realiam but emphasires the sentimental doom of his characters; they are 
not Tom, Dicek, and Harry; they are the sorrows of the poor, the tragedy 
of an artist, the redemption of à drunkard, and other مسا‎ whieh 
have moved the author to give them human form.* 

But the Reve * 

was a sclendre عاضعامہ‎ man 
His berd was ahave دہ‎ ny as ever he can. 
318ا‎ heer was by his eres round y-shorn. 
His top was doxked hyk a preest biforn. 
Ful longe vwere his legges, and لن‎ lene, 
K a ataf, ther was no calf y-sene. 
مد عصعج ہ عجا فط امہ آه‎ a binne; 
لین‎ vas noon auditour coude دہ‎ him vinne. 
And مه‎ forth. We note at once that he has no function at الہ‎ except to be 
Aimself. He is the symbol of no type; he has no dramatie signiſloance; 
his foibles are neither romantically concealed nor satirically exaggerated. 


herein the imitation from Chkaueer‏ بعہ 7 leave out of aocount Reynurd ihe‏ ٭ 
eomment.‏ فمہ too obvious for‏ دز 
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autler‏ کمہ the Canieury Tates would‏ ٭ہ de deleted. ط٤ ctruoture‏ عط 
چو و The poet has nothing vhatever‏ ہک۸ vhit, but ve chouid miss‏ موہ 


his .ھت‎ He ملدوہ‎ for himæelt. 
is not this method cimple realiem ? In answering دہ‎ ve muat add 
that ample realiam ما‎ mueh rarer than most people -vriters and eritic 
imagine. At present the machinery of realiem grinda hoth night and day 
but ihe produet مت‎ flawed by sentimentality, by عط‎ éver · erphais on 
details whieh the Victorians ignored, or by over-onsoiousness of method. 

Vet even if the modern poet he zealous enough to ereate living characters, 
he is apt to fail in his manner of presentation. There is a ourrent notion 
that form must he twisted to ſit the material; that there is no objective 
Form, but دہ‎ many idioms مہ‎ there are subjects ےتا ہا‎ expreased. In other 
words, poetry has passed into the hands of the Sophists. In rejeoting vhat 
they oonaidered to be out moded matter, modern poeta felt it necescary to 
rejeot also the patterns in which it appeared. A hopeleas confusion of mind: 
the identifloation of the medium of an art with that mood vhioh most recently 
has been expressed through it. Not even the Romanties treated their 
medium subjecotively. Reats, greatly vital, changed the vintage without 
emaahing the eup; indeed, he re-polished it, gently, not roughly. 

No one would gainsay the complete reality of Chaucer's Reve. Vet the 
verse does not diſſer from that ہ٤‎ the highly imaginative tale of Palamon 
and Arcite. There are certain conventions, the outer dress of the art of 
poetry, observed in both passages, and they in novise reduce the vigour of 
the material. In like manner, at the theutre we see the paper walla quiver 
vhen the villain bangs the door, without for à second suspending our bellef 
طط‎ the actuality of the drama. Life cannot be directly reproduced صا‎ the 
medium, and the attempt مم‎ to transeribe it but emphasizes the discrepanoy 
betveen the ſact and its expression. We agree that the birds were singing 
conveys more to us than“ jug-jug-Jug“ because the 2۸۱ھ‎ is ھ‎ suggestion 
vhich malces no claim to verisimilitude, whereas the second is a ludiorous 
approximation. 

Our characters, then, observed without hias, must be presented in the 
manner least distracting. It goes without saying that this manner ما‎ the 
objective, traditional verse مہا‎ whieh we are accustomed. As soon as the 
author inventas a medium, he has put himselt between his readers and the 
oharacters vhom he wishes to present. 

In feeling and in material, one of the most successtul recent booltts 7ہ‎ 
characters is Mr. Osbert Sitwell's England Reclaimed.“ One cannot praise 
too highly the intensity with vhich he realizes Mr. Hague, Moping Fred, 
Mæ. Goodbeare, Mrs. Southern, and Mrs. Kembley. Consider, ×ط۶‎ example, 
tho poem Eveningꝰ: 

Ot مه‎ evening, Mrs. Kembley 
Would wait for Mr. Kembley on the hill - 
Waiting a Uttle frightened, 


For the woods under were ao still, 
So ,آلناہ‎ 
For the mist crept up the nearer valleys, 
Mispering vhite and ebill; 
Dovm in them something murmured 
(Waa it the distant rill ⁊) 
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England Reclaimed. ۸ book اہ‎ Kelogues. بط‎ Osbert Sitwell. (Duckworth.) 





Te valleys thus ٣٥ always 3عوعائطم‎ 
the mist; the cruel wood voices sounded آلصطہ‎ 
ways vwhen الم‎ else was still ⸗ 
But darkness was sidling near, 
And nearer, 
And Mrs. Kembley waited دہ‎ the hill... 


And there che vaits, as long as men can read and eyes ean see. 
But then consider this passage from“ ۸ عللظ'‎ with Mre. Goodbeare“: 
Far be it from me, 
As the Book has it, 
Mr. Goodbeare would دہ‎ 
7To cast the First Stone, 
But those vho lve سا‎ Glass Ouses — 
Ot Ouses, J might aay — 
Should not ihrow ⸗tones. 
¶ Chorus) 


WMile it the Oakx comes out before the Ash 

There's going to he a Splash.) 
Wẽe are filled with irritation. Why cannot Mr. Sitwell Keep out of it ? He 
may think that passage amusing; Mr. Goodbeare probabhy would not 
agree; the reader oertainly does not. 

Aguin, in“ Conquering Mite,“ the author, arrayed in strange typography 
hitherto د۱۷ تا‎ neither to prose nor verse, borrows < sentence from Herman 
Melvllle and takes upon himselt᷑ the ۹(۰ of protagonist. By sueh means he 
breales into the generous sympathy of his mood ,لا مد‎ after all, the excellent 
tenderness of his heart were a trifle embarrasaing 07 a twentieth·century poet. 

For the most part his verse -the term is broad-distracts us from the 
material. Broken prose cadendes, clever epigrams, distorted hythms 
( anyvhere, anywhere, out o“ꝰ -tradition) remove our attention from the 
people to the vriter, and we are annoyed because we like them rather نام‎ 
than him. Mr. Sitwell has made the same mistake as Mr. T. S. و امتاکا‎ 
miſtake vhieh constantly grove more apparent ما‎ supposing that the 
objective point 1ہ‎ view is sufficient for one who would be a classicist. The 
form, too, must be objective; it must be freed from individual ecoentrieity 
مھ‎ less than the matter. It is ھ‎ pity that Mr. Sitwell's book is thus destined 
ما‎ remain dated 1027, for he has the mind and heart د ۶ہ‎ good humanist. 

So I have invoked many great names قصد‎ mueh smolſcy theory حا‎ dealing 
vith vhat must be an ephemeral work, because the theory interests me and 
the worx, in spite of its faulta, moves me. Mr. Osbert Sitwell has qualuties 

wniech, گا‎ he could but extrieate الہعصنط‎ from the verbal follies of the age, 
فدہ‎ male him not unvorthy of the eompany with vhom I have placed him. 


The metamorphosis is not probable. 
٭ ھ80‎ Huaræn. 
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Mout.‏ چا Tench‏ عط ص۶ 0ا ملعصہہ٣' Ry Ramon Fernandez.‏ ۔متمیومیدج 
— امم .ہ۵ (Cape.)‏ .دواد وعصمع 

رومیت سو BAsr. By Joseph Gordon Macleod.‏ تہ میم ۳۶ ٌ۱ بعط 
od. net.‏ .و٣‏ 


Mr. Fernandez represents a critical attitude ٥۸۶۰۶ vhieb 1J — a most 
decided aympathy ےہ‎ a prejudice. Ifeel, thereſore, that I should devote 
the ahort -ہدھھ‎ of a review to a general accoount ۶ہ‎ his oharaoteristics as a 
eritie rather than to د‎ ۶٥۷٢ quibbles vhich here and there J could make دہ‎ 
aome of his partioular judgments. Mr. Fernandez begins vith the rare 
ad vantage of an interpenetration of nationalities: he has Spain and Prance 
in his blood, but at the cool distanee of Mexico; he can speak and think., 
not only in Freneh and Spaniah, but دداد‎ with more than adequate ease صا‎ 
,طعنتھصلا‎ Italian and German. He has a mind vhich has selected and abhsorbed 
the beat that the eultures of these various languages can ofſer. But unlilte 
تہ‎ many faeile Unguists, he does not merely move in a vhirlpool of other 
people s ideas, but معلصنط‎ for himselt with donseious independence, turning 
the multiple inſluences of his education to a deliberate harmony. He serves, 
مم جو ہہ‎ we can see, no loſst cause; he is neither neo-catholice nor atheist, 
neither rationalict, nationalist, socialist, nor pacifist. He is a mueh rarer 
phenomenon - a philosophieal eritie, eonstrueting a گلا‎ of reason out کہ‎ the 
very balling materials throvn up زط‎ the modern world. 

This type ہ٤‎ philosophical serenity is very rare; it is particularly ۵ 
among literary erities. It is something vhieh neither Coleridge nor Sainte- 
Beuve ever possessedd; Renan found it with dißeulty, but only to Goethe, 
perhaps, did it come دہ‎ a natural gift. It is not ridiculous to confront 
Mr. Fernandez and Goethe: they both have the same concern for the 
developnment رہ‎ personality, ſor the perfection of character, and they both 
علمما‎ at literature from this point of view. Mr. Fernandez has little کہ‎ 
the famous Prenen logie-so .,حمداہ‎ hut ہ×‎ limited to worldly thinga. Hla 
spirit دا‎ almost teutonie, and vhen he is not reminding us of Coethe, he is 
reminding us کہ‎ that other great German eritie, Nietasche. Nevertheless, 
the tradition to which he helongs is perhaps مہ .مھ‎ much German as English: 
it has the Englieh hias towards the empirical sciences. In any عمدہ‎ it is not 
Freneh, for though ۳٣ may be sure that he is in favour of a tradition اہ‎ 6 
امھ‎ it is not à tradition that has become ہ‎ logieal habit. Mr. Fernande 
—— aomething in the nature of a voleanie eruption in modern Freneh 


His main idea is not unliſe one to vhieh Dr. WMhitehead has given 
expresalon: that ما‎ the huilding up of a philorophy (and philosophy is always 
to Imply an ethie) the philosopher is as IIlcely to ſind his material (his“ truth) 
جا‎ Uterature as in science. The ecritie ۶ہ‎ literature is he مم‎ can disinter 
from مم‎ of literature these philosophieal signiſieances, these revelatory 
moments of tuition, these elements of universality. His duty does not end 
there, for vith the materiala سط‎ quarried the philosophieal eritio must 
ہے0‎ to maxe his ovn synthesis. This ھا‎ the novelty ہ٠‎ Mr. Fernandes's 
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aim, the point عنام‎ he leaves the Sat deseriptive level ot ۰ جروعلڑےےا منوت‎ 
and aspires to the ماطونعط‎ of a Goethe. Suech a sublimation ہ٤‎ the eritk 
fonetion males eriticiam at onoe a more exhilarating فصد‎ a more exnoth 
of the intelligence, but Mr. Fernandes has صلی‎ a measure لہ‎ 
dioulties and stated them clearly: 
Three conditions are required for × philosophie eriticiam to work الہ‎ ' 
Fe سمش نجوس ہشامت سی یت پا سے‎ 
امھ مھ‎ to قمسمٹھمہ‎ genuine intuition vith the ۶ہ مددہاممام‎ the imaginatio 
There must also bhe م‎ public, an 196 capable of underetanding, and especla 
ہ٤‎ leeling, vhat the منات‎ has ſelt. The worid of intuition is a sort کہ‎ atmosphe 


of the sensible world exteting from those vho vwould perceive it )موھج‎ 
auitability. a refined eulture and a perpetual training. And مت‎ — 


unecessary because its approvaĩ fees both the intuition and the 
Finally, ihe objecta رہ‎ intuitive must be ہبہ‎ sharply delimited and defin 
in ۶ا‎ languuge of common experience: this ھا‎ an essential condition, for ٤ 


geater the angle between the interpretation of the objeet and its appenran- 
عطا1‎ more easiſy aecessible must the latter be, مہ‎ that each may meanure 
himself᷑ the relation of one to the other. 


Mr. Fernandez perhaps sueceeds best in his essay on Newman, vhere 
universal aignifleance of Newmanꝰs experience دا‎ interpreted in a most origim 
ه٦‎ and brought into relation with the general problem of belief -a proble 
vhien begins to coneern modern psychology very deeply. But the essa 
دہ‎ Proust and Balzac are equally illuminating, and the unequivocal senten 
vith vhich the former essay opens is not oniy evidence of Mr. Fernande 
fearleas independenee, but also an expression of his faith: 

The objections that are aroused by the work of Proust, oonaidered دہ‎ 
integral analysis of the heart, as revealing the depths of our nature, اس‎ 
27ھ‎ opinion, be redueed to two essentials: (۲ does not erect × hierarehy 1ہ‎ valu 
aund It does not maniſfest, from its opening to its conclusion, مد‎ gpirit 
progress. 

The esaay دہ‎ Meredith (and to a lesser degree the essay دہ‎ Conrad) mal 
one doubt a little the infallibility .جال ۶ہ‎ Fernandez2's method. As an int 
pretation it is acute and just enough, but it is posaible to feel that the art 
being exalted for the ٭علحد‎ of the philosophy incrusted دہ‎ it; the philosophit 
oritic, we feel, chould not turn a blind eye ہا‎ aeſthetie form vhen art, and ص‎ 
paychology, is his primary concern. Not that J for one wholeheartec 
ooncur in the current depreciation of Meredith. Conrad is a diſſerent رصاھ‎ 
and دہ‎ can only regret that Mr. Fernandez did not Sind time or inclnati 
to subatitute Henry James, vho is an author vuiting for just sueh an int 
pretation as Mr. Fernandes would give him. 

Mær. Macleod is not a philosophical eritic, though he may elaim̃ to 
metaphyaical. He has enthusiasm and the right instinets. But to rev 
ما‎ Mr. Fernande2z's conditions for philosophie eriticism, we find that there 
no evidence آہ‎ a strong rational preparation, مھ‎ are the objeets ہ٤ ہ‎ 
Macleod's intuitive thought charply delimited and deſmned in the langus 
of eommon experience. He uses words lixke Form“ قصہ‎ “ Aeſtheti 
جا‎ a vague and almost mystical manner. He quotes Herrick's (۳(۲ ۰ 
Violeta“ and then comments: 


Here the forms are ſresh and light. One can hardly allude vithout eruah 
them. متا‎ are chort and dewy, nodding, almost demure. These aræ 
forms. They yield up to fragrunt Form their ہہ‎ fragranoes. and Eo 
cuddenly turns and lexves them withered. This is Form and the .تحص ہ؟)‎ 1 
عو فرط‎ poem bearing both in your eonsciousness, and you will قص۸‎ 

o. 


— 


عل۱ط مرتا جا ۸8 کو تممة ڈمدھع ھ ما there‏ بمموممز مت ئا ماوع ' 
and peroeptions vhien‏ ہمت قمموٹھا قصہ دیمسسمہ ما ذممھغاا ہیر 
رومنصول Henry‏ قصد Sterne‏ کہ الم معخےہ He‏ .ائااتعصم ۵د کہ دمووےمقز 
٤ہ his eontemporaries. After explaining the method‏ ۶ہ دحتدہ اہ رلفلام hut‏ 


اد 3 نت rwo‏ — — 


pictorial منمصحہ‎ ہ٤‎ Spenser and م5 ''٭ماد کر‎ Sitwells, ve are وجھطڑ '' ,قام‎ 
a ناطہ‎ and ہد‎ sensuous musie unrivalled even by Milton or Sappho.“ مس‎ 
need not عقص‎ at that other ٣ strange اممعصیعدز‎  اطعكک‎ “ KTliot has 
nothing that approaches the craftamanship of the Sitwells.“ But that does 
not detraet from Mr. Eliot's sublimity, for he is put into“ the garden of the 
مقمع‎ along vith Goethe and Brovning, Dante and Shakespeare, Milton and 
Dortoevii. Mr. Macleod vill not ععلنا‎ me for aaying it, but the hlunt truth 
ما‎ that he has not yet learned how to write prose. His hook is rach and even 
ridioulous, hut it inspires one vith sufficient faith ہا‎ be sure that he لاہ‎ 
quiokly develop مھ‎ more objeetive power ۶ہ‎ judgment and د‎ less metaphoridal 
دا"‎ 


HERBERT READ. 
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ArPROXMAVIONS. (2e Série.) Par Charles Du Bos. (Paris: Crés.) 182 fr. 

LEAvES AD Feurr. By Sir Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 88. 48. net. 

×× ).مہہ‎ By Arthur Platt. Preſace ا‎ A. 7. Housman. (Cambridge 
VUniversity Press.) 8s. 03. net. 

SFRDIRV (ISB39-1701). A Study in the Life and Literature of‏ دھتھدعّنا دنڈ 
the Restoration. By V. De Sola Pinto. (Constable.) 215: net.‏ 

2170+ VArE. ×ط‎ Dorothy M. Stuart. “ Englsh Men of Letters“ 
Series.“ (Macmillan.) 586. net. 

Tur '٣ہععس‎ Wanrons: A Choice of their Verse. Ed. by Eric Partridge. 
(Scholartis Press.) 7۵۰ 6d. net. 


M. Charles Du Bos, vho will at مہہ(‎ be remembered over here as the 
Paris correspondent of the Athentum, دز‎ a French eritie 1ہ‎ '' traditional 
inolinations, uho has also a keen zest for our own Uterature. His method 
is not so mueh that of philosophy, مد‎ oſ personal aesertion, but of expotition 
through great reſinement of pereeption and comparison. He seems to را‎ 
oo atrongly convineed that sympathy, accord, دا‎ the true means to apiritual 
olariſication, that he falls into a slight excess of urbanity: one feels that he 
can only discuss vhere he approves. It is probably an over-carefulneas 
due to his attitude vhieb makes his style oocasionally involved, and leada 
to an excessive use of the ſoot-note -for it is often there that we ſind his 
beat paaaages. He has the virtues and the deſects of extreme intimaoy 
vith the cubjecta of his essays. More than the ordinary virtues, for in a way 
he is very elastio: witness his paper دہ‎ Mr. Lytton Strachey. ۴۷۰ may 
conjeeture that Mr. Strachey is not naturally congenial to him; but by 
ourioualy aubtle مصمنامہ قنلمدو‎ , and by a transposition based دہ‎ the ۔جوںہ‎ 
ج8۳٥‎ method, he has aaid صمہ‎ quite freah things, whieh are not Engliah, 





atraighnt to 
Btroachey s vitality: the detached thoroughness of وط‎ 8 
As for the reservations - M. Du Bos's way is urbanely ١ 'یفموئز '' ہام“‎ 
Victorians صا‎ the light of Queen Victoriu. The rest follows. 

Mis tact (you may تھا‎ it in a French as well as an Englah meaning) 
brougât to a more diſleult touchatone when he approaches Pascal. He و‎ 
vith the Pensées only; and explicitly, though not narrovely, in the aape 
ہ٠۹‎ le langage.“ His approach, thus foreshortened, if ہ۶‎  ہ‎ vhile purceb 
(not exacetly evasive but rather simplified) leads eventually to a certa 


profundity. He has a fairly precise ceonception of Pascal; but the preciai 


little of the required completenei‏ د cost him, and perhaps his subject,‏ معط 
man whose lo‏ ھ parlant haut: thus the critie fancies Pascal,‏ ےہ Seul‏ 
came only from the duty ہ٤ charity, vho hated most of all himselt, ٤‏ 
M. Du Bos elsewhere discusses‏ طەنطم victim ہ٤ that sense of Original Sin‏ 
caubtly. This criticiesm takes Pascal's depth rather than his breadth, h‏ 
6 اہ But this passage of M. Du Bos's is‏ .تح fortitude rather than his‏ 
unquestionable:-‏ 
l'on sait au prix de quelles peines‏ اہ Pauscal en outre, 'impatience;‏ جح 
amour du pꝓroehain‏ مس grands impatlents obtiennent d'eux-mêmes le‏ 
نا õr en pureil domaine obtenir n'éoquivaut jamais tout à ſait à‏ 
eréatures (les choses aussi bie‏ دہ( amour irréalistible qui se repand sur toutes‏ 
que les etres - Innocent comme une floraison ches un saint Françgois d' Ascis‏ 
unpétueux et presque avide chez un Browning, fort et tutélaire, la plus agissan‏ 
aympathie chex une George Eliot-je ne le sens pas chez Pascal.‏ 

On Brovwning, again, his observations, though hardly more than note 
auggeat that he ما‎ pretty nearly abreast of the best Englich مسلمناات‎ : 
aubstantiates, on two counts, the all too true elaim of Prance to have antic 
pated PEnglish oulture in comprehension of the earlier ppems; and brin 
out the un-English صا علصححاء‎ the sympathies of the (to all appearance 
typically Engliah poet. His perception of the greatness that maltes Brownin 
مہ‎ far more fresn and durable than our other Viotorian poets is elear. He 
an ardent and capable Shakespearian; though at the subtle test of Meazu: 
for Meusure he miases, amid many points made, the most essential. The tu 
يس٣‎ touching Shelley are less original: from his remarks on Ariel we يہ‎ 

be impatier‏ وص hbarely deduce a sense of its unſittingness. But one must‏ ۔ 
gracefully the Englich Homage‏ مد a politeness that ean receive‏ طائم 
۶٣٠۰٠ '' : especially sinee the latter's is — with one exception -the memor‏ 
vhioh hovers most persistently over M. Du 08٥6 book.‏ 

With one exception, ×٢ say, for it is in the Ave essays devoted to the late 
Rditor of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise - from the pages of whieh many 
these papers are collected - that the author's method is moſst consecutivel 
aubtly and passionately demonstrated. Jaeques Rivière vas one of th 
moet remariable minds France has produced during this century. HV 
embodied a فمنا(‎ of super-aincerity, based upon the perception that there 
between ourselves and our ملەہء:‎ '' une ſine, une découragante ditférenoe, 
and that apiritual progress can only be, and must be, attained حرط‎ strivin 
towartda a harmony ہ٤‎ the personality, partial at best, diheult, hut affordin 
a vay of ملا‎ in art. It is فدہ )امم‎ to ےہ مھ‎ Rivière's conplex (becaus 
vdirecth/ fundamental) poinis de depari; hut it دا‎ ditheult not to be ہمعم دہ‎ 


سو 


وع نان فلط الام thought to‏ عط ot‏ — 
مه فاج) وم 30( .گا فدہ مد علاہة مصہ م۷۴۸ مد ساعولتط جس 
٭٭ صومط ۷۶ the theme.‏ ہا صدداد has‏ (کٹ/ھ و یم[ غطا' ۷ت رےلامڑ تمالہ 
مصوملہ×ں not‏ ہ his oritieiem vhieh are‏ صا qualities‏ عمرق کےعامعومہے۔ 
anti-· intelleotualistio Inporta:‏ دہ let᷑ trom more aenautional intellectualistio‏ 
روگ hut hie‏ رسفم eritio ot eynthetie‏ د دہ philoopber‏ تمماواءہ an‏ 6د n‏ 
ite ovn order, very distinetive.‏ 

اقوہ بوشوع پور ہر جوم 
یہ among very different, and more familiar, ways. In plaoe‏ ہا 
bensity and intimate selſ· adjustment to the subjeet, we have s lambent‏ 
Sir Edmund's more‏ طز ouraveness. The * Leaves and Fruit“ are‏ 
ھ hemeral vein; the condiment for the Sunday breakfast-tahle and not‏ 
uare meal of erudite literary reminiscence. It is unnecdessary, it vrould‏ 
deed be tiresome, to enlarge on the quality -or rather, eurious oombination‏ 
qualities · vhich gives Sir Edmund his unique and well·merited popularity‏ 
booſks. He has the rare faculty of making himselt᷑ at home,‏ دہ an essayist‏ 
id maxking his readers feel they are at home, anywhere: Seneca cannot be‏ 
light. Enthusiasm is exactly balanced by good-‏ مہا nor Plautus‏ ۷معط - 
umoured detachment. Sir Edmund has the most literary of minda: one‏ 
كج) els that ever since the discovery of these ſorbidden Virgilian fruits‏ 
emorably told in Father and Son), he has been a man to vhom nothing‏ 
umnan is alien, but nothing is quite human till it is sSomehow brougnt within‏ 
ehare this dontent‏ مھ charmed eirele of belles·lettres. 7۷-60 those vho do‏ < 
دہ deplore, maybe, his indiſference to so mueh and‏ مط× the ivory tower,‏ 
uoh, will qoncede that æstheticism never produced o more engagingly‏ 
more practically equipped, arhiter of the elegancies than‏ ہ umanistie, or‏ 
und.‏ 

Arthur Platt, that austere scholar and most beloved teacher, was obviously 
quite another temper. He had two ؛ مصمتعععم‎ literature and Greek; hut 
ither faculty strengthened in him the other quite as would be expected. 
٭-‎ Mustrious friend vho has prepared this bundle of occasional addrenaes 
be Plattꝰs memorial, appreciates مد‎ justly, qualifies مد‎ exactly, قصد‎ explains 
fully, that we are reluctant to call attention to the seven or eight grotesque 
موہ‎ that have marred اہ‎ pleasure. For in fact, except for these, one 
—* easily thint more highly ۶ہ‎ Nine Escays than Mr. Housman vould 
em ہا‎ expeet. Whether a man's parergon is ever his real memorial ما‎ a 
Moult question, but it is easy to suppose that Platt would be happier to 
علہ‎ haok on his Præleotion as candidate for the Cambridge Chair of Greek 
دہ دھ‎ the other eight. Vour scholar's seriousness is not easily adjusted 
rour literary oritie s aeriousness: there is some incompatibility, amusing 

loocers·on.‏ ما 
ہ collocation oſ studies of Sedley and Horace Walpole, together vith‏ مط٣'‏ 
not without interest, for it illustrates two phases‏ ما minder ہ٤ the Wartons,‏ 
the aristoeratie contribution to literature, inaugurating, and‏ 
ery faintly) to dissolve, the Augustan convention; and further the riae‏ 
new literature, in vhich literature, not merely ineidentally, was beooming‏ 
ععط ꝓroſeasion, and an expression of the middle-classes. Professor Pinto‏ 
a gap, and aohieved his tasſt in its many aspeets (especially the social‏ اکا 
the vhole,‏ دہ of the Restoration vits) very completely and,‏ قھصدہوعتہہ 
mob of gentlemen vho wrote‏ ۶ہ idicioualy. Sedley vus the exemplar‏ 
far more ignieant than Walpole's* noble authors.“ He‏ '' مم نا 





تصصصص۸ ۳ت د5 ne‏ 


ctill had omething ہ٤‎ the حەد‎ '' and was ×ط‎ lact of the real 170: oentury 
ماما×را‎ : and his poaition at the beginning of the Golden Age کہ‎ our تعطعمد‎ 
oomedy is nov ſeen to be of ꝛome import. His much-bemired جاموصولہ‎ 
Ande ہد‎ great measure کہ‎ vindication; and Profeccor Pinto has made room 
for a eareful yet piquant biography of his prodigions daughter, James' auti · 
Eupal miatreas. 

Mias Stuart's hook is also a vindieation, of a charaeter less attraetive 
than Bedley s, but certainly entitled to some cympathy after Macaulay“a 
berriũo denunoiation. We can hardly reoognise the same igure; but there 
alvuys wvas عصمہھ‎ doubt as to Macaulay's analogy of pdth-de-ſoie gras oving 
itu excellence to the diseases of the vretehed animal vhieh furniches it 
being applcable to literature. Miss Stuart ۳) competently and vith 
oocasional elegance,“ though ve fear che has unconseiously done a Uttle 
harmleas vhitewashing. Her claim for the Letters is too comprehenaive 
rather than too high, and ahe is perfectly just دہ‎ his verse — whieh serves as 
مہ‎ interesting and excruciating contrast to Sedley's. Her documentation 
aeems as thorough مھ‎ her space permits. But, vhat hould be the main 
issue of ھ‎ study of Walpole, the differenee between Romanticism and“ ححلدا‎ 
ing strawherry,,“ though eclearly outlined دہ‎ one page, is not adequatelhy 
vorked out. Nor ءا‎ Miss Stuart at pains to refute or discuss the general 
charge against Walpole of atrocious snobbery. She has a notable bias 
against Gray. We leave the book feeling a curious lack of finality, but as 
the copy sent ہا‎ us has heen bound vithout pages 209-224, we have probably 
missed a summing-up that would have assuaged our discontents. 

Mr. Partridge renders another of his methodieal and welcome services 
ہا‎ our literary history by his selection of poems by all the Wartons, together 
with generous bibliographies. The younger Wartons vwere مہ‎ interesting, 
and their eriticism ما‎ still of دہ‎ undoubted value, that it seems ungracious 
ما‎ confesas that the eſfort of historical sympathy required to enjoy the مہ مص‎ 
is too mueh for us. In an age even more barren of poetry than our own they 
may well have thrilled, and they were undoubtedly among the minor premoni- 
tions of عط‎ '' Romantic revival,“ but they veer ludicrously hetween vwildness 
and decadent artifſſee. Of Thomas the elder we can only auy that his satire 
ما‎ not quite مم‎ bad as his fancifulness. “The lame wreteh in desert drear 
ھ دز '' ا'صقصمہ‎ eryptio rather than a moving allusion to Philoctetes, and one 
does not easil/ — 

in mild Maro's groves and grots rejoioe. 

Joxeph,“ in verse Miltonie,“ is not much better; he is too degperately 
Miltonic, except in moments of passion, when 

1 باءہ]‎ J feel, vith sudden heat, 

My big tumultuous bhosom beat. 
Thomas the younger is à more enduring Iyrist and a better satirist, and has 
a Panegyrie on Oxford Ale“ that is wholhy delightful. For Nature,“ 
ve hope we are not ſools in preferring The First of April“ ہا‎ his more 
ſamous pieoes. By the vey, John Dennis's ghost is popularly supposed to 
ءا‎ an uneasy one, but surely Mr. Partridge has alipped in attributing to him 
جع“‎ exaggerated outhurstꝰ دہ‎ Joseph Warton in 1874.'' Or vere Pope“s 
محلد‎ vicited دہ‎ his editor ꝰ 

H. P. Coraum. 





and vwritings with these worda, vhioh oontradint the‏ للا Goethe's‏ 1ہ طہاظم 
he has arrived at elsgevhere. A few pages earlier he vrides:‏ 
was over,‏ جانا hov, once the period of transcendent genius in Goethe's‏ علدنطز' ٠‏ 
he sedulousaly avoided tragedyl... Surely the highest literature ot the‏ 
God's worid is good. The‏ : ائصد alvays tragie. But nol Goethe‏ فا world‏ 
٦ۃ‏ فص good must triumph. There is‏ 

Goethe s optimiem دا‎ not, as Emerson's for example was, an exproasclon 'ہ‎ 
منط‎ oomplete personality. It is an attempt to justify the timid compromiaing 
element طط‎ his nature, the element طەنط×ہ‎ even in his youth preserved him 
from all extreme actions, and vhiech from his arrival at Weimar at the age 
۶ہ‎ twuenty-aix quickly toox complete charge of his .(ئلا‎ Selt· abandonment, 
followed by self-recovery, is the mark ۶ہ‎ Shakespeare's genius, and explains 
both hov he gathered the experiences طەنط٭ دہ‎ his tragedies are based and 
٭مط‎ he conserved the strength necessary to vrite these tragedies. Goethe 
vas qualiſed to ſollow the same path, had it not been ſor his ext ۱ 
ععممد‎ ہ٠‎ sel-preservation, inherited probably from his prudent elderly father. 
and atrengthened by early environment. 

The Key to Goethe is in the conſſict between his prudence and his ۶۴ 
for experience, a conſliet in whieh his prudence دہ‎ all the deciding oceasions 
؟ہ‎ his للا‎ came ofſf the victor: hence his deep and continuous regret for his 
vyouth, and his ehronie sense of disappointment and frustration, to oombat 
vhich he became an adept in self-deception, representing his دو صعلدہ۳‎ 
alternately as selſ·renunciation and as the mastery of the technique of Uving. 

abandonment of Friederixe: -‏ عنط selſ·-deception began with‏ :نظ 

Es sehlug wein Here, geschwvind z2u Pferde. 
Und fort᷑, vild, vie ein Held دع‎ Soblacht. * 
This vision of himselſ, when صا‎ full retreat from the enemy, as د‎ hero hurling 
himselt into the فا اطع8‎ the ſirst حا‎ an unending series of pieturesque but 
unreal self-portraita; the best novn of vhieh shows Goethe pouring himaelt 
Ato Italy over the Brenner pass in full ہہ‎ after his lost aoul. Profescor 
Robertaon, after د‎ long tussle with his reverence for Goethe and hia respect 
for former orities, aays plainly that Italy and Rome marlkced for Gocthe not 
the heginning of a new poetio epoeh hut the end of his life as ےہ‎ poet. 

In these eighteen months of aolitude“ Goethe vwrote to the Duke at 
Weimar; “1 have ſound myseltf. But in vhat sense? As an artist.“ 
ہ2‎ thus Proſessor Robertsaon comments: *Coethe, vho believed that he 
uadd مھا اہ‎ entered into the Holy ؟ہ‎ Holies آہ‎ the artist's calling, ceased from 
0× دہ‎ to be a creative artist at الہ‎ '' 

Unfortunately, Professor Robertson does not follov this elue to Goethe 
مد‎ vmoraeleaaly قد‎ one would wish, slipping into suen phrases مہ‎ A life 
ot لام‎ and measured activity ...“Winelm learns the great leson of 
مطا‎ holy earnestneas ہ‎ life., and the wiadom of that selſ-limitation based دہ‎ 
renunciation vhich Goethe never ceased to preach. Here or nowhero is 
thy Americal 
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did not ſind his Ameries in Strattord, nor Napoleon in Ajaec 
and Goethea atternpt دا‎ And his Ameries in Weimar ended in the ught 
Italy, ء‎ useleas esoape because Py that time his povers of æelt abandenme 
:بج‎ oompletely atrophied. 

nev‏ حم from every tragio iccue, his heroes‏ علصسصحطہ قعط لامعصلط عط دصاق 
does not permit them experienees he had evaded in‏ مت taegie Agures.‏ 
ovn person. But he could face tragedy embodied in à woman, Gretohe‏ 
he utters throu‏ ,مصعمحر and in ↄ late lyrie, perhaps the greatest of all his‏ 
continuous sense of e youth wasted beesuse too careful‏ د۷ Mignon his‏ 
Iife impaired by the absence of disasters.‏ ء preserved, and‏ 

e Zwar leht ioh ohne Sorg und Muhe, 

Doch fuhlt ioh tlefen Sehmera genung. 

Vor Kummer altert ieh د۶‎ fruhe. 

Macht mieh auf ینہ‎ vieder junglꝰ 


Hoon Romua. 


PEIVR ساط‎ ۲۸۷ 


30×× ۰.<×دمھنۃ‎ By the Hon. Evan Charteris. (Heinemann). 3900. net. 


Granted a reasonable eye and hand,“ فنمد‎ a lecturer in the Turner Roo— 
the other day, '' anyone can copy the scene before him, but it takes som 
thing more, it takes mind to maſe a picture.“ Contained صا‎ his statemen 
as ھ صا‎ nutshell, طز‎ what is probably the most popular subjeet matter 
eurrent art·criticism. Since the art-crities مد‎ nearly burnt their ſingers ۷ہ‎ 
the post · impressionists, we can hear, دہ‎ often as we have the patience, 
aermon vith it تد‎ text. Specially it is the journalist's aafe eard vhen he 
called upon to discuss the work of N. or M., the eminent moderns.“ The 
work, the vriter demonstrates, is unlixe nature owing to the amount 
mind“ in it, and certainly not as the uninſformed might imagine, hecaus 
کا‎ ia the produet ۶ہ‎ unreasonable“ eyes and hands. 

The art·world has need ۶ہ‎ some watehful prescience, ever ready with a 
æsthetie abecedary ande د‎ pliant cane, to teaeh ceomplacent banality معطہ‎ ! 
:لم‎ a fool of itself. Though we have been spoon fed with second- han 

art· notionsꝰ“ for some years now, can the journalists suppose e do no 

Know that paintings, علنا‎ other works of art, are subjective ۶ In the حھ‎ 
place paints and canvas impose at once ے‎ scale رہ‎ colours and qualities upo 
the artist, and گا‎ he would '' copy“ a secene in nature, he has to transpos 
the natural colours into this pictorial scale. In short, granted the“ will-t⁊ 
copy.“ the artist does not eopy, but creates an illusion very reminiscent o 
reality. In the قدہہءء‎ place, مھ‎ man صي‎ '' copy,“ because he does no 
ےط صا‎ end possess the راتااداہ‎ Mether he wishes it or not, his personalt 
induenoes his دہ ص٣۳۷۲ .رہہ‎ painter copies another painter's pletur 
(the extreme case of copying, vhere all the transposition has heen done 
and the pamnter is paid for accuracy) his تمہ‎ is always different from th 
original. It may be better, it usually is worse, but it is never the same. 

Tuis ما‎ platitudinous, but the things that everyone novs never get نعہ‎ 
nowadays. It ما‎ not that ve believe that truth دا‎ alvays ahead of her tim 


most reallatio pioture ve ean thinx ۶ہ‎ has been thus transpoeed. WVhen 


Moe most 
in ooures of time. ————— is invented. providing a more acourat 
than the — — 1۰ حصددد للاہ‎ more obviou 


ساست مسر اہ سپ كوسڈ ساس و چنت 


* 


—— وصتصرد: وہ وی 7 


س9 دحا دیطنتا صمط محخلطلظ of‏ غائفط مت مٹھا تل ٭×فط ی اضق جو 
be ahead of the times.‏ و جممو 

AHowerer, thougi all painting is cubjective, we are naturally most intereatod 
n those paintings that“ have most in them“ as we ۰٭د‎ Vet to 

hat anyone to whom د‎ primrose is ooly a primrose ean tay 20 in point گا‎ he 
vunts to (a auggeation our lecturer might more reasqnably have made) )ھا‎ 
choot vide ؟ہ‎ the mark. Our eyes صد‎ 4 hands are not“ reasonable“ نوہ ہ‎ 
3ای‎ enough to make even a tolerable dauh without practice, and to make 
دہ متتعد‎ poper دہ‎ eanvas that الام‎ intorm د‎ friend ot صد‎ atienpt — 

primrose it ĩs necessary to have practised eonsiderably. And oonsiderabie 
metiee means contiderable convietion. The artict's convictions need not 
٭د‎ profound, hut he must be convinced or he will not مع‎ to the trouble o 
earning his oraſt. 

John Sargentꝰs is × case in point. Apparently it never occurred to حصنلظ‎ 
that things were not always vhat they appeared ,ضط ہا‎ and society rewarded 
him for his innocence. “Splendid man, wonderful woman, magniſicent 
landscape,“ aaid his paintbrush with economy and ٥ہدا صمناء‎ all his Uſe, 
and as aoon مھ‎ vealth felt sure there was no aareasm hidden in his bravura, 
he wus a success. A auocess indeed, for we must remember that dealers do 
not know vhich دا‎ the more valuable, د‎ Velasquez head or × Sargent ہومہ‎ 
f و‎ Velasquez head. 

Nov, there are many painters vho, ۶ they have not the vwill-tocopy“ 
have the“ will-to- ueceed.“ Can anyone suppose there would not be a 
hundred Sargents painting to-day if nature-copying was within anyone's 
compuss 7 

The 01 of the matter is that the problems vhich arise from the reproduo- 
tion of nature are the problems that give the painter most trouble, and in 
the struggle mind has to take care of itselt. The painter vho imagined he 
could deliberately add a piece of mind to the ingredients of his pieture would 
rove himself to be without a great store of it ٤ spare. 

To return to Sargent. It مد دا‎ to لہ‎ generalisations about his art, 
itsel᷑ مه‎ mueh an art ہ٤۶‎ generalisation, but the earefully chosen illustrations 
in Charteris's Liſe sShow how very good his painting eould he on occation. 
This is not ہا‎ imply that Sargent's work was usually bad, for vwhenever ھ‎ 
ہم١‎ in nature is well reproduced, and Sargent could reproduce vell, the 
reproduotion is always intereſsting. A fact or a statement bused صہ‎ a ſaet 
aerves as د‎ peg to hang thoughts ,دہ‎ and the more liſe nature د‎ painting 
(or a photograph) is, the more easy it is for à greater pnumber of people to 
read things into it.“ At odd intervals in his career, however, Sargent 
ainted piotures vhich arrest us ×ط‎ the feeling of personality behind them. 
Sometimes these pictures are unpieasantly vulgar, for Sargent had a renal 
علددحادہ‎ of magazine-cover mentality صا‎ his nebulous composition, but oflen 
these accidental pietures are first-class. The amazing teehnique is aaying 
nomething. There was a time, too, when he worked under Monet's inſuenee, 
and the infſuence was all for the good. He must have realised that Monets 
eye for eolour, دہ‎ the grounds of accuraey alone, was superior to his own. 
He مملد‎ proſessed to admire Raphael, Ingres and El Greeo (he oopied an 
MGreæeco), but aince his wort ××مطہ‎ no aign 1ہ‎ the inſſuence of thene great 
Muuuters, it eems his admiration for them vas more in the letter صعط‎ in 
the apirit, صملععددددمہ ہ‎ to fachion in old masters. 


TOLSTOV آ۳‎ THE ۶۲۶۶۲۲8۰ 


or ٢ھم Torsrox. 1858-1857. 249 by Aylner‏ جعط جرد ی؟ 
Louise and Aylmer Maude. (Heinemann,)‏ زط Maude. Tranalated‏ 
net.‏ .50ل 


The portion ۶ہ‎ Tolstoy s private Diary edited by Tehertkott᷑ and translated 
وا‎ Mr. Hogarth ended with the year 1862 and for sueceeding years Engliun 
readers have had to depend upon the quotations vhieh Mr. Aylmer Maude 

his monumental Liſfe.“ That they were vwell chosen is proved‏ صا 
ڈہ یلما ما the fact that the present volume adds very little to our‏ چنا 
this date to add to our‏ اد Tolatoyꝰs inner liſe. It would indeed be difficult‏ 
one vuat‏ '' مد knowledge oſ one vhose writings have been well deseribed‏ 
years, one endless and minute confession,,“ and the value of this‏ ۸۸7 ٤ہ‏ 
boox is ohieſiy psychological and pathological. For this reason we regret‏ 
They are‏ .تہ tho omissions vhien have heen made by Tolstoy's eldest‏ 
indicated by dots and Mr. Maude writes that vhere sueh dots occur they‏ 
may be talcen to represent passages recording sexual misconduet.“ But it‏ 
ohvious from the number and context of these dots that the phrase covers‏ ما 
mueh‏ مد various intimate aspects of that varfare with the flecn which was‏ 
of his morality, and to expurgate sueh pus-‏ مہ the dynamio of Tolstoys' liſe‏ 
anges is not only to distort the psychology, but to magniſfy, in the eyes of the‏ 
oynleal, the ofſence. The diary covers 2٣۰۰ formative years in Tolſtoy's liſe,‏ 
the Caucasus, served in‏ ما cadet‏ د those in vhich he completed his service as‏ 
Turgenev and Valeria Arsenev,‏ با attracted and disgusted‏ ہم the Crimea,‏ 
and paid his firat visit to Western ELurope. Throughout the whole period‏ 
he was preoccupied with the task of selſ·-perfection in whieh he was to become‏ 
more and more fiercely involved. He had, in his own words, banished himaelt‏ 
to the Caucasus to escape from his debts and above all from his habits, hut‏ 
found that the disorderly conditions of life there encouraged the very selt-‏ عط 
ہ indulgence vhich he despised. And to combat this he drew up rules‏ 
them. Day after day, for example,‏ آہ oonduet and noted his transgression‏ 
؟ہ to cure myselt᷑‏ دا ooours the sentene - Most important of all for me‏ 
idleness, irritability, and lack of character,.“ And day after day bears‏ 
witness to his failure to efſect a cure. He had in 5-٤ dravn up sueh rules‏ 
from boyhood, but never before with such reiterated insistence. And what‏ 
them from the rules which he later tried to impose upon himeelt‏ 
negative. Hẽ tended at‏ آہ the vhole they are positive instead‏ دہ that‏ ما 
mueh an artist in his conception of morality as later to be‏ مھ this time to be‏ 
a moralist in his conception of art. The quality vhieh above all he desired‏ 
'',علنحصہ and of vhich he lamented the want in himselt was decisiveness. “My‏ 
he noted, '' aometimes is not firm, vhich oſften disconcerts me,“ and he felt‏ 
indulgenee, idleness, irritability, vanity, drink or gambling, to be‏ — 
.0ہ morally ible, primarily because they signified a lack of selſ-‏ 
vas a failure in the exprescive‏ ×دصہ+صم:ہ undocided in his relation to‏ حا ہ٠ Bven‏ 
formlessness, ہ٤ inner ceonfſict. To obey phyrical‏ ۶ہ xymptom‏ ھ Uuſe,‏ اہ art‏ 
vithout question vas to that extent preſerable to the torture of moral‏ دعتصوصا ' 
Had Ibeen persistent,“ he wrote,“ in my desire for women‏ . 
٤ ahouid have had suocess and reminiscences. Had I been consistent in‏ 
continence, .] aould have been proudly tranquil.“ Or again, “ I am insufſer-‏ 
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— چدد- ط مطضاروومات‎ weakness and دمناھصلادھا‎ torards vloe. Vice “2(۶ 
would be preſerable. 

7حعئ٥ماعلتج: مملعادمہ ہدممنة مت‎ a number غمەمقتمیند اہ‎ entries وا غ5‎ 
,چسااف× مج‎ for ,دممعاعطط‎ to eompare his immediate reaction و‎ the exeeution 
he vitnensed in Paris vith his later account of it and the reoord of his ۲05م‎ 
feeling tovards Valeria Arsenev with the series ئہ‎ letters reoently pu 
سط‎ it is chiely vlauble for the exacter deſinition طتعلظام‎ it gives to the early 
phases کہ‎ a etruggle for a unity ہ٤‎ heing through vhich ئا‎ might oease alter- 
nately to allure and repel. Already he had diseoyered that *for the attoin- 
ment of spiritual aims one needs a position in which one's bodily tendencies 
do not bontradiet but accord with the mental desires.“ It was a position 
vwhich he could never achieve ھ مد‎ man, but only as ھ‎ vriter. And becauae 
as a vriter he could ندہ‎ achieve it by some saerifice of his mental desires to 
his physiesl imagination, he came at last to despise the ode art in vhich he 


vas a master. 
Hoou ۲٣'۸۰ 7. 


NOVELS AND 08 


By John Carruthers. (Kegan FPaul.) 20. 63. net.‏ ءلصممسنمنددصدہدہ5 
By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann.) 76. 68. net.‏ .دممع Gaaaoxs‏ 
By PFrancis Brett Voung. (Heinemann.) 158. net.‏ ۔٘عسندت Ponrnarr or‏ 
H. G. Wells. (Ernest Benn.) 78. 68. net.‏ ×ط ..ى,×ت×معللا 
C. E. Montague. ( Chatto & WVindua.) ٣٠۰ 6d. net.‏ ×ط Map.‏ تہ Orr‏ 271687 
Mottram. (Chatto & Windus.) ۲۵۰ 6d. net.‏ .کا By R.‏ ١.حصدوط‏ ند75 Ounm‏ 
By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto & Windus.)‏ .م35۸ 700-072/8 ھاھ 
7a. net.‏ 

Mr. Carruthers's essay on the future ۶ہ‎ the novel is just vhat it ought to 
be; ahort, vith plenty oſ original thought (that ہا دا‎ say, <عماعط×‎ vhat he 
aays is new or not, he made it his own before saying it), aober, reſtrained, 
and refreshingly free from empty eleverneas and aelf -onceit. من‎ argument 
ما‎ that the modern novel is“ predominantly analytie; it has thereby gained 
ھا‎ peychological suhtlety. But this gnin has been set آا"‎ hy loss ۶ہ‎ ſorm, 
and, in all art, form is more important than subtlety.“ 

And he says that form صحي‎ only be recovered if noveliSta“ rejeot the 
nineteenth· eentury belief in mechanistie materisliesm, and aeize the ملاعطامہ‎ 
implieations of the alternative philosopyy now being put ſorward by the 
leading thinkers of the day, the philosophy of organie purpose.“ 

That seems sound enough, itf we grant that s novelist must have < deſinite 
philosophy of liſe. Aſter all, there are three approaches to artistie cereation. 
There is the vay ہ٤‎ the incomplete mystie ہ٤‎ the Wordsworthian type, vho, 
having had ہ‎ glimpse ۶ہ‎ worlds not realised, seeks passionately 
ہا‎ ſind in a primrose حا‎ the ہ6۱‎ ٥٥ brim something more thau a yellov prim- 
rose; and endas ہما‎ losing the part in the whole. There is the paendo- ccientio, 
vhieh, being the partieular aſſliction of our age, concerns Mr. Carruthem 
more olosely: that of the writer, who, having oncee seen a primrose under the 
meroscope, is carried away ما‎ the discovery that it is < bighly eomplex 
ctruoture, قصہ‎ insists on studying it beneath lenses of yet higher صا ےمج‎ 
the hope of missing nothing; and مھ‎ loses the علدمطہ‎ in its parta. And there 
is the ج٣٣۲‎ of the genuinely creative artist, uho tries جندہ‎ to express the 
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primrose exaetly as it appears to him. He may do this ہرتمسماجمدہہ‎ or 

it by instinct; it is the vay of the poet born, ainoe the vorid‏ مت ہمہ مط 
to concern himaelt vith a theory of Ufe at all, he‏ ما But it an artist‏ 

must, it his phiIosophy is to ۶۵<م مہ‎ vith his practioe, Ind It, as Mr. Carruthera 

points out, in the direction of vhat General Smuts has named“ Holiem.“ 


heappens to be د‎ WIIliam de Morgan ہ‎  د‎ Diekens, 880 pages may be pecencary. 
But ۶ا‎ ۸5۶۰ Voung had ended his hook غاحط‎ way through, it would have been a 
muoh more auecessful portrait. As it progresses Clare becomes less and leas 
real, until by the end عطه‎ is dissipated in sſetehiness. “Begin at the 
beginning; مع‎ on to the end; then stop.“ Most of دص‎ have laughed at that 
ھا‎ Alice; lauched at it vith the gay superiority of childhood, that alvays 
ſAnds the obvious ludierous. Alas, as we grow older, we learn vhat a worid 
of wast e and failure results from the breach of that obvious rule. Mr. Voung 
has مائلع‎ : but he will never make the most of them until he learns to prune 
out everything that is unessential. Landscape, for example, may be very 
oharming; but unless it is an integral part of a book, as it دا‎ in Mr. 70 
novels, it has مھ‎ place there; and Mr. Voung's landscapes, though described 
طااہ‎ affeotion, are too often without real signiſicance. 

In Gallion's :ہت‎ things are reversed; the landsecape is not unessential 
to the atory, but the story is unessential to the landscape. The book has 
too mueh of Mr. Tomlinson's peculiar quality not to be a remarkable 
and povwerful one; but that he chould be writing ہ‎ novel at all is ھ٥۷ مئ‎ 
atralght out of The Arcadians. As long دہ‎ he is dealing with natural foroes, 
and atralghttorvard seafaring men, he goes his way as securely and inevitably 
مھ‎ the stars that move in heaven; but vhen our poor Arcadian, vho will 
aever دطا‎ able to understand that alien thing they د '' آتدہ‎ lie,“ eomes into a 
more sophisticated world, he is lost, ,10:ج‎ hewildered. Indeed, to see 
جا صظ‎ these تمله ۸ء‎ curroundings of offlſees and Soho restaurants would he 
unhearahle, hut for oecascional glimpses of his ovn brighter home : - 

Jimmy felt his aleeve plucked. A man hu with a rose bushn had 
caught him with a او‎ Spxring had ہش یم پا ا‎ arm. He دمع٣‎ that 
it ىد‎ an April morning.... 

But vhen صعہ ×ط‎ get awvay; vhen he can forget that he has undertaken 
to دہ ما‎ novel, and دحا‎ his untrammelled ۲لەہ‎ : then we have our Areadian 
as ve love him best. He calls up a storm for us; IJ will not say the Snest 
atorm anybody ever called up; there is Tphoon, and in زصد‎ 0 case, vho vants to 
make oomparisons betveen master magicianas? It is aà ctorm -o عآمط٭‎ 
atorm. And he re-lives for us that <۵ night صا‎ a hotel in the tropies: — 

. It tried to from moving. 
و می ا سد ا سو سو سای کس سس نے شیا سے سے‎ 
—— a 3 رچھنتصناء‎ always behind you. Something was going دہ‎ 


he 
Fure magio; alas, that this insatiable demand for صمناءۃ‎ chould oonmpel 
حصطط‎ to worte, دہ‎ the thinnest ےہ‎ ctories, space that might have been used 
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and‏ طچللعدہ دم ordinary thinga vhieh he ean do‏ کہ thut dirobt revelation‏ جا 
art to resolve fear, yet only the greateat‏ ژہ is the function‏ ا 21 perteetty.‏ 
oonpletely resolving it; and that, at his height, is 5×. Tomlin-‏ صا art aueoeeds‏ 
aehievement.‏ نتتوتحج 

Meanwrile Mr. Wells tries to do oonseiously, and hy other means, the‏ دڑ 
this book is another‏ ۰مہ ما thing; he tries to resolve fear. That‏ محدہ 
philosophy of life that chall reoonelle‏ د his journey in seareh of‏ دہ mlestone‏ 
mings vhieh are: —‏ عط 

It was omething to ےہ ناءط‎ that it one eould seo it vhole, as one never eould. 
and it one could ace it through, the everything مہ‎ all right. She did belleve 
that. Or was her convietion deeper than beſief? 

27+ also fails ہا‎ make a vhole, through including too mueh, hut دا‎ a difſerent 
مہ‎ from Mr. Voung. دنک‎ book ما‎ deseribed ک دو‎ The Portrait ہ٠د‎ Lady,“ 
but it also is a portrait of last year's general atrilce, and a rͤssumé of Mr. Wella's 
present position. Probably this could not ×ط‎ avoided, hut it is tiresome, 
from a reader s point of view, to have to disentangle these various threado. 
However, there are plenty ot Mr. Wells's littie thumb-nail albetehea 
to relieve any tedium: — 

Colonel Bullace pronounced these words in ringing tones, nodded his head, 
and gave his hoat à grimly masticating proſfile, آناص‎ he caught his ۲6٥م‎ eye. 
His wiſe's eye had been seeking eapture for some time, and now, aaelsted 5 
an almoat imperceptible pantonime, it said, چچجہ “ک‎ — moustache.“ Colonel 
Bullacde made ihe nẽceasary corrections with مھ‎ Uttle (۸۵۰ of Heroeneas مھ‎ poesible. 

In his portrait of Cynthia Rylands -an appealing, and rather pathotio 
Agure -Mr. Wells comes very near, لا‎ not to his Anal resolution of ſear, at 
any rate to that اعد‎ of surrender, of complete, unquestioning cubmiscion, 
vhioh alone makes the resolution of fear possible. It is ےم‎ pity that he gave 
منط‎ story an ending that is artistically false; he spares our feelinga at the 
expense of our sense of realuty. 

Mr. Wells, is in aæeareh of a means by vhieh things may‏ عتلتا Montague,‏ .تا 
be reconeiled. But there is something about his quest vhieh makes us‏ 
uneasy. He does not seem to have Mr. Tomlinson's intuitive ovledge‏ 
of the senselescness of the lie, nor Mr. Wellas's intelleotualy alert awarenen‏ 
of its worthlessness. His book deals vith < war between two imaginary‏ 
Fustice, vith ita hopeleasty‏ ہیدہ more convincing than‏ ہا republies. It‏ 
unreal characters, though here, too, the actual characters are lifeless and‏ 
١۶ص۳۴ unreal. Mr. Montague is oddly deſicient in psychological ineight; a‏ 
لقن اتد vhbioh may, perhaps, come from the aame primary cause as his‏ 
large canvas; aotion‏ ہ unsubtle logieal sense. But here he is painting on‏ 
at his‏ دا swing. And sinee he‏ د matters, and the action goes wiih‏ اعطم ھا 
bert as a deseriptive vriter, a subject of this ind gives him acope: -‏ 

.. . Ri and jumping over the aton abreast, llce a hugo ſield 
— جن عجات علاث مقمت وھٹا وه جم 2 897 ×ہ77 4-ھ‎ 

wes to death, and then, in one second, as it eemed, death Iooked u 
and atretohed عصہ ےہ‎ hand and them all. — ملا مق یعملم‎ 
مصظ‎ a kind of travelling vave ۶ہ‎ as the next Une of سو‎ 
اع‎ ٥5 vely ,مط: مہ عط ما‎ vhen )ا‎ cweeps round from the و نت‎ 
rAght ہا‎ his left. 

It only Mr. Montague had not that insensitiveness with regard to human 
reaetions; it only he had not that علد: اہ‎ of sentimentality; then, one ſeele, 
the hooxß might د تقلرۂ‎ purpose. It might give the generation that ےوہ دہ‎ 
the war a glimpse of what war مز‎ really lice. But مھ‎ it ,ما‎ there is a ٭ومة‎ 


٤ 
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that, یسجچندز‎ by the proved faltity ؟ہ‎ the human characters, that generation 
may take equally for false the part of the book vhieh is treneonty مو‎ 
appalingly 20. And it is just that falseness of feeling in Mr. Montague that 
maltæes one suspioious; it gives the uncomfortable impresslon that he may 
ahrinl from facing his question out to its bitter conclusion. 

Mr. Mottram is another who was young enough to have been caught up 
صا‎ the thiek of the war; but whether because he is naturally of a 160 velt- 
bonacious dimpoſition, or beeause being younger, he was more pliable, he has 
eseaped that particular danger. The Spunish Farm chowed him ہا‎ possese 
that exaet balance of mind طەنطہ‎ faces questions fairly and squarely. It 
,اہ مل‎ too, that he knew—vwhat Mr. Montague does not Know⸗-tkat 
optimism and pessimism are equally delusions; truth is elsgewhere. His new 
عمصطا‎ must come as something of × disappointment to his waiting publie, 
vhlioh naturally, if illogically, expected something vital and signiſicant, مد‎ 
The Spanish Farm was vital and signifſeant. Matever Our Mr. Dormer 
may be, it ما‎ not that. It tella the story of three generations of bank elerks, 
vith the Arast Mr. Dormer دہ‎ the dominating figure, first in person, then in 
منط‎ picture, hanging on the wall of the bank house. The distinetion of the 
boox lies in the way in vhich it دععلعم×‎ real the passage of time; almost 
as it is made real صا‎ The Old Wives' Tale. Perhaps that was vhat ٥×. Mottram 
vet out ہا‎ do: to recapture -and for himselt, rather than for us - the sense 
of the avwift pascage of time in contrast to that suspension of time, as war 
suspenda it, vhieh he aet down in The Spanien Furm. And so, perhaps, it 
is not for us to complain; Mr. Mottram had a richt to vrite vhat book he 
pleased; having done all he eould سا‎ the way of Spunish Furm he gives us 

else. And yet, perhaps, we may be forgiven for hoping that 
presently he will give us again soomething more solid and enduring, in vhatever 
vay he may. 

With 24+. Foriune ےم‎ are in another world; the worlid ؟ہ‎ ſairy-tale قصد‎ 
allegory. It is not مم‎ good a booxk as Lollij Willowes; Miss Warner's gift is 
her power of عصطنلمہہ‎ real aomething whiech ahe has actually seen. Her South 
Sea ialand دا‎ imaginary, and ahe has not the Eind of imagination that brings 
to liſe vhat ءداہ‎ has not seen with her own eyes; there is a sense of inaccuracy 
of detail. Her cocos palms do not لم‎ in us that quiek, acute nostalgia 
vhiohn Mr. Tomlinson can rouse so surely; whien her ٭ہ‎ autumn-changed 
Huclcinghamshire beeches in Loll, Willowes can awaken. In that ××: the 
boox is disappointing, and even forced at times. And vet it oontains true 
and beautiful things, whieh give the feeling that Miss Warner has found 
a way of answer to the restless searehes of our age - 

was just aware —‏ آ when‏ .. اوس سام ادفسر امیا ساس 
und asa m * ishi 2‏ 
سو ردان بر یسیا راو نوہ سراف او سم بک سا 
not let him be. 8‏ تانج would it be by him.... Man's will is a demon that‏ 
lendas him to ihe edge of a elear pool; and vhile he sits admiring it, vith his‏ 
reſtection,‏ ۷ہ green braneh and dwelling in its‏ جع aoul suspended over it lixe‏ 
atretehes out his hand and closes his ſingers upon a stone -va stone to‏ لام 
throvw into it... Hov dreadful it is that because of our wills we can never‏ 
love anything vithout messing it about‏ 

M. 105718076, 


BISMAROK 


٦سصحع. رط‎ Emil Ludwig (translated by Rden and Cedar Paul.) Goorge 
Allen and Unwin. 218. net. 


Herr Ludwig overvhelms us vith the enormous volume of intimately 
revealing material whieh he has compiled, and woven into this masterly and 
impresaive biography. For those مط٭‎ are concerned with the problem of 
failure of صا '' للا٭‎ Europe the story of the enlgmatie Man of Blood and 
Iron may well arouse wistful longings ۶× the advent of another man, or of 
men, of equally mighty will. ۸ Ruropean Bismarek, instead of a Pruscian 
Biemarelt, ctriving دا‎ weld not Germany but Europe into د‎ upity, would be 
a hero indeed. آنۂ‎ of whioh is simply to say that one eannot but be impreased 
×ط‎ the specotacle of Will incarnate as revealed in Herr Ludwig's biography, 
و‎ altrough the purpose, outlookx and manifestations of that Will are 
remote from the best spirit of modern European consciousness. So remote, 
indeed, are they that Bismarek tends to become legendary as one reads, 
ſfading into the background of the gloomy primeval forests vhieh he loved, 
a dim igure of some prodigiously eating and drintcing hero of Seandinavian 
mythology. But the excellent photographs depicting Bismarokx at لود ہد‎ 
perioda from his first tunice ہا‎ the portentous, awe-inspiring ſfigure of 1805 
(on page 624), together with the scandalous ehronicle of appalling intrigue 
in the diplomatie jungle through طنطہ‎ he erashed his way, likce eome 
Machia vellian Ring of heasts, leaũ us abruptly baok to the proximate reality 
of this proud Junker - this passionate, uncontrolled, and yet marvellously 
controlled arbiter of the destiny of Prustcia and of the German Empire. 

For those vho are analytically inclined the influence of Biemarok's boy- 
hood experiences in moulding his character will be instructive. We may be 
permitted a post·ſaetum speculation with regard to the ultimate efſeota ot 
the antagoniam vhich prevailed between the future Chancellor and his 
mother. She vas a worldly, ambitious woman ۶ہ‎ “ liberal“ persuations 
مم‎ wore her cheap intellectual ideas and mysticiam ددم علنا‎ many fſeathern 
to adorn her domineering personality. The description vhieh Bismarok 
gives ہ٤‎ her is not edifying. There cean be مھ‎ doubt that her cold and un- 
cympathetie treatment reintforeed the proud, inborn Junſcer spirit طا‎ her 
.صمد‎ When the ہا‎ fell oft his horse at the age of ſourteen ahe anid: “Vour 
Ather thinka, my dear Otto, that your horse cannot have been ao very 
unruly, but that you must have been very easily throwun, for you have no 
better aeat صدعط‎ a hundle of old elothes.“ It مز‎ easy to imagine the eumulative 
eſſect of ueh remarks دہ‎ the native pride of the precociously indomitable 
Biemarekx. That, as Herr Ludwig aays, was the tone نا‎ vhich parenta or 
tesehers made themselves ridiculous or detested. Because of his mother's 
frivolous absorption in social activities Bismarex was 107: to languiah year 
after year ما‎ his hated Berlin gchool during the summer holidays. Long 
afterwveards, at the age of eighty, he told how“ at achool they vwealked یں‎ 
vith 2 rapier thrustꝰ; also he tells how he never had enoughn to antisty 
علط‎ appetite, whieh ve can well imagine, remembering the Gargantuan 
چائممچچدہ‎ of his later !گنا‎ 
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Hard manners breed hard men, and علدعمممنت‎ vas nothing if not hard. 
German nationaliam and the l'beral extravagances ۲ہ‎ Jahn's disciples, 
together vith hostility towards the nobility (as ےہ‎ cprig of vlueh he had to 
bear the onalaughts 1ہ‎ his teaohers), served in the lad of ten to inerease منط‎ 
inborn sense that he was a member of the Laightly order, so that his spirit 
became deſiant, and ×ط‎ was filled vith < hatred for the liberal ideas vhioh 
مط‎ had already learned to disliſe in his mother.“ There you see the charaeter 
almost formed even at the age of ten. Vet we still confess to a partialuty 
for دہ‎ apeculation that, had his mother been different, Bismareks career 
and function might have heen vasth/ different. Had his mother's inſſluenoe 
aroused in him a worthier appreciation of function, a man of sueh aſstounding 
abilty - vwith intuitive penetration amounting to genius - might have been 
a great Man Instead of a great Statesman. He could enjoy musie profoundly; 
yet he cut himaelt᷑ off from the world of culture, and the savants of his Uume 
vere rarely aeen at his table. Because منط‎ life's work lay in ھ‎ sphere in vhich 
he oould ھ۰٠۰‎ find himself, “ in any true sense, he remuined a lonely منابددھ‎ 
for vhom the proudest triumphs ۶ہ‎ his liſe could only be dust and aches. 
At bottom, everything is inexplicable: light,  ھ‎ tree, our own liſe. Vhy, 
then, chould there not be things vhich conflict with our logieal understand- 
ing? Montaigne chose for his epitaph: Peut-être.“ 1٤ chould lilce mine 
to be Nous verrons.“ 

Those vho have a historical appetite,“ or for whom reading ا‎ merely 
recreation, will And a sustained and even enthralling interest ھا‎ this book 
(and here a word ۶ہ‎ praise مز‎ due to the excellent tranalation of Eden and 
Cedar Paul). But the popularity of this type of booß nowadays seems to 
justify Nietrehe's warning in the preface to his essay دہ‎ '' The Use and 
Abure ہ٤‎ History“: Ihate everything that merely instructs me vithout 
inoreating or directly quiekening my activity.“ These words of Goethe, 
LUke a aincere ceterum censeo, may well stand at the head of my thoughts دہ‎ the 
ط×‎ and vorthlessneas of history. J will ×٭مطد‎ in them vhy instrucetion 
that does not quieken, vhy in fact history, in Goethe's phrase, must be 
aerloualy hated, as ↄ costly and superfluous luxury of the understanding; 
for ve are آلناہ‎ in want of the nocessaries of گنا‎ and the superfluous دا‎ an 
enemy to the neoessary. ۳۷٢۲ do need history, but quite dierentiy from 
the jaded idlers in ےط‎ garden of ,٭چتء( م۶2‎ however grandhy they may lookx 
4۳۵ دہ‎ our rude and unpieturesque requirements. In other worda, 6 
need it for life and action, not as a convenient way to avoid life and action. 

far as it serves life; but to value it⸗‏ مد would serve history only‏ ۲۷۷۰ء 
a ſaot‏ مھ( and this‏ : دگلا ہد 4صع:ة قصد ہت املناددہ لمع صلدانہ د tadãy beyond‏ 
that oertain marked symptoms of our time make it as necessary as it may be‏ 
leas true‏ مھ painful to hring to the test of experience.“ These words are‏ 
instruction,“ in Goethe“a‏ علدہء: مطم that those‏ ند and it is safe to‏ تہ 
senae, vill And it in full measure in this book - this remaricable biography‏ 
of a more than remarkable man. But those vho are ohieſiy interested in‏ 
کہ it serves liſe“ are not licely to ſind that quickening‏ دہ ہو مد history“ in‏ 
aotivity of vwhieh Goethe speats. The woeæeld is atill in want of the neces-‏ 


' 88د‎ of liſe, and too muech history“ is caloulated, مھ‎ Nietæasehe برواردد‎ to 


Iul us into a soft dilettante aleep. 
Jaacas Vouro. 
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This is the ſirst ۶ہ‎ a series of وفاد-صممندرمح‎ of ت۳۰۶‎ done in theoretioal 
biology vhich I hope to contribute دا‎ The New Adelpki from time ہہ‎ time. 
I am aware that the expresion philosophy of biology“ may cause محصمہ‎ 
annoyanee to those مط٭‎ strongly hold that the term Philorophy“ ahould 
only ےا‎ used of د‎ metaphysical world-syatem, and I Inow that any apologetio 
grounded دہ‎ the use ۶ہ‎ like expressions by John Dalton and others صا‎ the 
past is irrelevant owing to the profound change in meaning ینا‎ the word 
has undergone during the last couple of centuries. But 1 use it advisedly 
for the aimple reason that everyone Knows vhat is meant by the philosaophy 
of biology.“ Ido not fear that in that respect ۲ chall he misunderstood. 
My theme then, is to bhe the theoretieal aspeots of biology with apecial referenoe 
to the relations between biology and other departments of human activity. 

It might seem at first sight as if the theory of biology could only he کہ‎ 
interest ہا‎ biologista, and though the readers of The New Adelphi might صا‎ 
an enlarged and liberal sense be said, no doubt, ہا‎ be interested in ,هللا‎ 
yet hardly from an analytical and scientiſie point of view. But the theory 
of biology is of more general importancee than appears at ۱ھ‎ aight. Biology, 
to put the matter in a nutshell, has not yet come to any final deseision about 
its ovn nature. Phyxieists and chemists are all very mueh alike; they have 
مھ‎ doubts as to vhether their material will be امامحاندہ‎ for their methods; 
دہ‎ the ceontrary they proceed with their experimental work in the foullest 
conſidence that the questions they علمد‎ are going to be answered. Rut 
biologists are اناجہ‎ up into د‎ large number of conflieting ۔حداممطہہ‎ Tere ۹ 
many different opinions about the nature of their material; there are wany 
alternative methods vhich may be used in atudying the lving animal; aome 
biologists regard the biophysicist and the biochemist ہم‎ the types ۶ہ‎ in- 
vestigator طەنطام ہا‎ all chould try to conform; others  یلع‎ the exaetly 
opposite view and thinx that the more psyohologieal ج‎ ×× is the better. 
There ما‎ a sort ہ٤٠‎ apectrum stretehing across the vhole ہ٤‎ biologieal thought, 
running from Creative Evolutionism at one end through Hormiem, Finaliem, 
Dynamie Teleologiam, Neo-vitaliam, Organiciam, Emergent Rvolutioniam, 
Neomeehanism and Beha viourism to philosophieal Naturaliem at the other. 
یم ےت‎ 
were, than meets the eye. Biologioal philorophers and 
ماعنومامنطا‎ keep themaelves quite busy arguing round and about these thinga, 
and with عنعط‎ elaim that they move in د‎ apiral rather than a perfect (ix., 
vleious) cirele J am not inelined to disagree. But the important point ما‎ 
that a good deal depends on vhieh saort of biologista eventually turn out to 
be right. Not a few theories of the universe are in various obscure ہم٣‎ 
attached to special points of ۳ء۲۱۰‎ vwithin biology, and certain attitudes ot 
mind in Uterature and theology are in close alliance with certain مسمنانامم‎ 
ط‎ the theory اہ‎ biology. The eventual victory of any one school in biologioal 
thought, therefore, would cause ء۷۸1‎ reverberations in many other ×د×مطوہ‎ 
٭ہ‎ thought, and it ما‎ for this reason that vhat happens ئا‎ biology, empeoially 
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ite theoretleal aspeots, has an importanee for people quite بعصعاتہ مفتماہہ‎ 
themeelves. 

The present year opened vith two memoirs deſmitely aupporting the neo 
meehanistie point of view. Neo-mechanism is a lahel that has been uaed 
صا‎ the past, e. g. by J. S. Haldane (1) to refer ہا‎ the physico ehemien 
biologists of the beginning of the last century, sueh as Theodor Sehrann 
the prineal propounder of the cell-theory, and Robhert Mayer, one of ×ط‎ 
diseoverers of the lav of the eonservation of energy. But in iis more moderr 
ueange it applies to those biologists vho regard biology ہ ود‎ very eomplieated 
branch of physies and vho thinx that physies and chemistry can explaie 
all biological phenomena, in so far as they ean explain anything. In بلط‎ 
last clause lies the talieaman vhich renders biologists of this way of thintin 
immunme from the highly corrosive arguments of F. H. Bradley and Jame 
Ward. The first of these two papers was by R. S. Lillie (2) د‎ distinguished 
Ameriean marine biologist, and it was called The Nature ۶ہ‎ the Vitalistit 
Dilemma“; the second was vritten ا‎ me and was called Neo-Mechanism 
or the Sceptical Biologist“ (8). Ichall only deal here with the former 
for my ovn paper is easily acceasible in England, and though its grounds wert 
ہہ ہلا‎ it yet eame to the same coneclusions as the other. 

Lillie begins by some ordinary remarks on the past succesſses of physico 
chemiceal causal explanations in biology and goes دہ‎ to discuss the Finalism 
of Rugenio Rignano, vhich has recently been maling a certain commotion 
صا‎ biological eireles. He coneludes that mechanical regularity and deter- 
miniam -the necessary conditions for the action of any machine -are 
implied in any predetermined course of aetion leading to any deſinite end. 
The attainment 1ہ‎ such ے‎ goal requires a mechanism, a regular sucecession اہ‎ 
almilar actions and an invariance in the conditions of action. To جدد‎ this 
ما ھا‎ return to Aristotle and to accept the notion of two complementary 
oauses of natural phenomena, efſicient and final, existing objectively side زا‎ 
aide in ھ‎ Gordian tangle in the external world. Recognition ۶ہ‎ this is the 
essential fixst step to the Kantian position. “ Every biologist is aware,“” 
cays Lillie, in his non-professional moments that the possibilities of 16ا‎ 
are greater than ×ط‎ mechanistie view implies. This is only one way اہ‎ 
anying that the vhole mechanistie conception is د‎ derivative, incomplete 
and abstract one. To regard it دہ‎ philosophically ſinal is د‎ grave mistake 
( When phenomenalism, becoming blatant. ..“ we hear the inevitable 
eeho from Bradley). Thus Lillie repudiates the elevation of the mechanica 
view of the universe into a metaphysic, but remains convinced of its adequacy 
in biology. He goes on to discuss the abetract, distorted, and incomplete 
oharacter ؟ہ‎ the world vhich is presented to us by the employment of the 
acientiſſe method. “ The dilemma ۶ہ‎ vitalism is irresolvable,“ he ہج‎ 
“ دہ‎ long مہ‎ we regard the units, concepts, and formulæ, found valid in 
phyxioeal science, not as abstractions but as primary and self-existent 
realities hy a combination ہ٤‎ vhieh all the properties of living beings as ہ‎ 

other natural phenomena can be 1:1٣:۰۰ 
In other words, neo- mechanists hold that it is mueh better و‎ Keep science 
and philosophy aeparate and to push the former as far as it will ,مع‎ rather 
than to dilute it ات‎ unscientifie modes of deseription in the hope of efſectin 
a modus vivendi. He believes, as it were, in ſitting the jig-saw puæzle ہ‎ 
thought together as it atands, rather than lopping off the promontories o 
the pieces صا‎ a hecetie attempt to make them Gt. An obvious extension o 
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ĩ paus ٭مد‎ to other recent eventa. One ۶ہ‎ ط١‎ “ empirieal proota“ ot 
J. 5. Haldane's organicistio form of neo · vitalism received × Inock · out lov 
in May last vhen F. J. W. Roughton oommunieated to the Cambridge ۔-منظا‎ 
chemical Club the results of his ealeoulations on the thermodynamie ضر‎ 
perties ؟ہ‎ the en:æyme catalase. Haldane had always made a good deal ot 
ihe remarkable ام‎ that the awim- bladders ژہ‎ Ashes Uving اد‎ great deptha 
eontain almost pure oxygen and had often asserted that thie oxygen- 
جا '' صمناد دہ‎ an environment of only very small oxygen · tension was one ہ٤‎ 
دم‎ irredueible and stubborn“ biologieal faets vhieh no oonceivahle 
conatellation of physieo ehemical processes eould sueeeed in explaining. Now 
Roughton ahoved from a study of the reaction in whieh oxygen ما‎ produced 
from hydrogen peroxide in presence of the enryme catalase, that not 100 
atmospheres preasure (as is the case in the ses) but billions of atmospheres 
pressure wouid be required to suppress the produetion of gaseous oxygen in 
this manner. I mention this as an illustration, if any were needed, of the 
real fatuity ہ٤‎ the argumentum ad ignorantiam.“ 

Some interesting papers and reviews have been publiched by J. H. Woodger, 
a eytologist (4). He seems to adopt a combination of neo-vitaliem and neo- 
realism-euriously assorted beliefs - and ہا‎ this extent resembles C. ۸ M. 
Joad (5). But he is able, unlike the latter writer, to support his viewa by 
an intimate nowledge of biologieal method and theory, so that e con- 
aiderable amount of attention must be given to what he says. In his -رھموہ‎ 
review of de Beer's recent book on experimental embryology, he comes out 
very vigorously دا‎ favour ۶ہ‎ special biologieal laws, not considered as interim 
statements in Roux's sense, but as final and quite irreducible to the ۳۵ھ(‎ of 
physios. It would no doubt be a misrepresentation of his views to attribute 
to him the famous answer ۶ہ‎ the medical student in Molièêère, vho when 
asked by his examiners vhy opium sends people to sleep replies“ because 
there is a dormative virtue in it.“ Vet special biological lawa can hardly 
escape this resemblance, and the denial that hormie urges“ and“ food- 
responsesꝰ are mere deseriptions of phenomena in terms of the phenomena 
themselves, not of anything deeper, needs د‎ better defence than J. H. Woodger 
or anyone else has yet given it. Another very interesting paper ما‎ due to 
J. G. Gregory (6), who desceribes in it the gradual withdrawal of the animate 
modelꝰ from science. This aspeet of the history of seienee is نت‎ ہ٤‎ aig- 
nificance for our present discussions. The fact that Jean Rey argued in 
1690 that lead was not alive is far less remote from us than might appear to a 
auperſieial head. Then P. Chaliners Mitehell's Huxley Lecture (7) is also of 
interest. In his very scathing remarks about philosophy in general and 
biologieal philosophers in particular, he seems to speak ہا‎ us from another 
oentury, and for a moment the atmosphere ۶ہ‎ full-bhlown seientifie naturalism 
agnin enfolds مد دہ‎ that we might dream there قوط‎ never been × Ward, an 
Alotta, or ھ‎ Poinecaré. It is instructive ہا‎ read the unsigned leading article 
دہ‎ this address in Nature,“ for the writer represents the other extreme 
and seems ہا‎ think that organieism and emergenee للاہ‎ somehow affeect 
biologieal method in the near future. 

Muceh more important than all these, however, was the paper contributed 
Py R. 5. 1ك‎ (8) to Science, en Physical Indeterminiam and Vital 
Action.“ ہ7‎ a ید(‎ time the question مہ‎ to vhether Iving ملمصنصد‎ obey 
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the aecond lav of thermodynamies has been in the aixr. Water never مسصح‎ 
النشوہ‎ in our experiencee, but the second ×ھ(‎ is ے‎ statictieal lav, د٥ چاجازمدەص‎ 
٭ھھ‎ and then vater might run uphill in the recesses of the ving hody. صا‎ 
other words, in ystems containing millions ۶ہ‎ molecules or atoms ۷۰ مرو(‎ 
very well that free energy tends to become amaller قصہ‎ hound energy to 
inerease in amount, but it we had a ۰۰٠٤٥٠ composed of جندہ‎ a family party 
ہ٤‎ moleeules, مھ‎ it were, might we not cateh one دہ‎ the hop going the oppoſite 
جم‎ and releasing free energy? Obviously all depends دہ‎ how amall the 
aystem is. Donnan )8( lately took up the question and chowed in some 
interesting calculations that some lving systems may very well be eonceivubly 
ot the order of amallness where a departure from the second ×ط(‎ wouid 
possibly become perceptible. Lillie ocntinued the discussion by polnting 
out that possibilities of this sort might malce room ſor freewill within the very 
atructure ۶ہ‎ acience itselt ہہ صند‎ Iving organisms were مد‎ marvellously able to 
transamit changes of state. In this way د‎ voluntary action might arise from 
an individual escape from the second law somewhere in one of the minute 
ultramieroscopie intracellular phases in the living body. Lillie worked 
this out vith great detail and as convincingly as possible, but the more one 
thinks about the notion, the more reducible it seems to ſsimple individuality. 
In other words, even supposing that conditions in the living animal are such 
that escape from the second law regularly takes place, it will not be escape 
into freedom, but surely rather into the arms of some wider statistical ,×۳ط‎ 
oerystalliaed ماما‎ existence by seientiſie thought after ود‎ suſſicient number of 
examples have been examined. Or, put rather differently, statistical treat- 
ment and the induetive method will again assert their supremacy, and 
nothing will escape from all this exeept vhat always did escape from seientifio 
method, i.e. individuality, The unique is the only nut that seience cannot 
وعاەيی‎ and that, I think, is all that Lillie's paper boils down to. But the 
matter is still صا‎ the frechest possible state, and گا‎ 7 give my opinion, it is 
not because ۲ regard the point as setiled. Another interesting discuscion 
of determinism للا‎ be fſound سا‎ C. Judson Herrick's recent papers (10). 
Lastly, attention might be dravn to the English translation ہ٤۶‎ Claude 
Bernard's“ Experimental Medicine,“ with مد‎ admirable introduction by 
Lavwrence J. Henderson (11). This is one of the most fascinating books ever 
vritten; صا‎ it the immortal physiologist ۶ہ‎ the Collée de France disseota 
مہ مئط‎ mental operations and chows how he arrived at his theories and plans 
for experimental work. But it طز‎ also full of profound discuscions about the 
nature of life and the geience of hiology. It would be amusing to aet a ٤٢ 
dovn to read the book and then to say vhat school of biological thought 
Caude Bernard belonged to. Nobody has ever auswered that queestion, 
for in him ٣٠٣ combined a great subtlety of expression and an unexampled 
oapacity و1‎ extracting the grain آہ‎ truth from contradietory points of view. 
He ہ ہہ‎ really great man. Among the recent German writings the most 
important is Adolt᷑ ہ'< ء35‎ ' Logik der Morphologie“ )12(, but there is جو‎ 
no apace to deal vith it, مھ‎ can ٤ do more than mention Hans Prribhram' 
boox on erystal structure and living Substance. Enough has been said, 
ما علصنط‎ chow that there never مم‎ a more interesting time for biologiste 
and those interested in their ٭عمدەنعد‎ from outsaide than the present. 
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None of these books is memorable, but all of them are readable, with 
the exception of VWelahmun's Wau. In this hook (of 127 pages) Mr. Davies 
is apparently describing a yYoung Welshman's impreasions دہ‎ his firat visit 
to the continent. There are ےھ‎ few“ clever“ phrases, but it is mostly 
verbiage, and on p. 89 we read this: “I وہ‎ weary. There was nothing 
to be done; one must always walt and talle; one must be pleasant at alll 
'',ماەمہ‎ followed by this: “NHigh in the air J espied the austere monk-face 
of a thought. My blood sank inwards, curling in great gouts because of 
apeed.“ ...O Welehman, 0 waila 

I Speak اہ‎ Africa is very ditſerent. Mr. Plomer has something to tay, 
and he علەەجرہ‎ to aome purpose. He admits صا‎ his preface that he is inapired 
rather by sympathy for the oppressed native races“ of South Afries صعت‎ 
by enthusiasm for its“* ال لج‎ white owners“; but he suoceeds in 
remaining very ereditably objective and shows little sign ۲ہ‎ the Paleſace“ 
inferiority complex recently exposed in The Enemu by Mr. Wyndham .اد۴‎ 
Threre are twelve pieces in this boox, varying from the short novel“ to the 
pastiehe. All of them are elever and some are very good indeed. 

In Mr. Clitord Bax's Mony ء‎ Green Isle we have a xymporium دہ‎ ſamiliar 
and rather coonventional lines. A party of not very interesting people ait 
up all night in a garden on the Riviera and each in turn recounta the happiest 
incident in his or her life. The hostess aums up with some round and 
philosophy. The Maon with اک‎ Senses, تا‎ M. Jaeger, would make ھ‎ good 
mort story, but it مد ط‎ deftly padded out vith payehologieal and philorophiesl 





— -جھ یکا ۸سا ایح ماس ساب جس ا‎ 
خعطا‎ the ھ عڑ:‎ woman; hnut the atory is put into the ےہ مو حاماصحہ‎ 
ود ,قصعھ‎ ao علط ,عدمججعط‎ ۶٥۰ سونداۃ جا ۔(ا٭:1ء عل حدظ دآاانا د‎ 
ء'دصمی:7‎ novel, منموضہتو2‎ Particles, is badly vritten and is ڈگ جتاعہ‎ ie 
*nhighbrow دہ عامدا‎ this list. The male dialogue is often abeurde; کنا‎ 
atory is horne along by د‎ lavieh and almost Ouidaesque [وھ ,,مسحامصطات‎ 
vonid ےا‎ ehurliahn to deny that Miss Peterson aucceeds, from time وہہ‎ 
دا‎ breathing some لا‎ into her tragie story ۶۰ہ‎ girl مط‎ was eheated of 
birthright of parental love, who at the age of eleven murdered د‎ playma 
vho, vnen grovm ور ایا رجہ‎ — 
in a convent at Port Said. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy's chort story, A Long مہ7۷‎ 00, is at the وووجزہ‎ 
pole. It tells of the unsuccessful attempt of two lovers, members ہ٤‎ the وہ(‎ 
middle·elass intelligentsia, to spend an unconventional holiday. M 
Kennedy is, of course, à very accomplished writer, but her young oou 
are not particularly interesting, and it is a pity that che sometimes overde 
her deseriptions. For instance, '' The long train slid off into the mist 
tells us, but adds, very unnecessarily, کک‎ Ike a great wet anake.“ 

Susy in the World, by A. Waddingham Seers, is the atory of < '“ eonsta 
0ہ چھ‎ '' vho ہہ‎ ſorlorn and suſfered, but in a very diſſerent way from نا(‎ 
Kennedy's famous heroine. Susy was fast in the trammels ۶ہ‎ Viotori 
مامہ‎ of eonduet, and her لا‎ eame very near to being ruined by it. This ہما‎ 
ما1‎ not an easy one for the reviewer. He must recognise that it دا‎ informed ×٣ 
a sure aense ۶ہ‎ values and that it eontains some felicities of style and دم‎ 
refreshingly aincere and senaitive observations. But vwhen he rea hes ا‎ 
end nothing very important seems to have happened. He has been given 
few glimpses of life and enabled to recognise a few people. Quite merestiꝛ 
people, but they ſade away and مھ‎ particular impression remain 

Sashau, جا‎ A. Kuprin, is translated from the Russian, and In یں‎ Carl 
by H. Sienldewies, from the Polish for the International Library's series 
translations ہ٠‎ Standard Fiction.“ From the former, which نمادہہ‎ 
twelve ahort stories, one gathers that Kuprin is a sensitive writer with 
good understanding of humanity and د‎ marked feeling for animals an 
nature. The translation is good on the vhole, but sometimes ſail at لم‎ 
one would have thought would be an easy place. In Monte Curlo is rather 
alight atory, and the translation is marred by one or two bad gallieisms. 

The last book دہ‎ this ہامنا‎ also in the International Library series, is 
complete and weloome contraſst to لاد‎ the others. The Hepiameron, h 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre, was written in the middle of the aixteent 
century, modelled upon The Decameron. It has been admirably translatec 
Thæe characters are ten oourtiers and ladies, delayed ×ط‎ floods, vho pass th 
time vhile a bridge is being built by telling stories. It is deeided in the pre 
logue that there chall be no intrusion ۶ہ‎ art into the matter,“ and th 


aequel is ھ‎ ypotium of high spirits, eommonsense, bawdy با‎ and intelli 


gente unapoĩled by neurotio self- onsciousness, whieh makes even Mr. Clittor 
HBHoexꝰs pleasant symposium loox ہ ععلتا‎ Sunday School or ٭‎ V. M. C. A. Stud 
Cirele رط‎ comparison. How proſitably many of ہہ‎ modern literary artiuta 
could مع‎ to sehool vith the artless Queen of Navarre! 

R. R. 


